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^*'^ THE LAW OF MUEDEE, /^f^ 

3.^^'~^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^*^^ general agreement the 
letterB and editorial comnienta ia The E^io a'^aliiBi 
our Law of Murder ; but none seem to bring out that 
the justification of oapiUl ptmishmeiit tuma on two 
pomta^ (1) that & culprit bj reddessnega of tho ]±Tm 
of othei'3 forfeits the right that hig own life shall be 
counted eacred, (3) that his deed makes .him penua- 
nentiy dangerous to human aocletj, and henceforth 
incapable of being trusted aa a feOow citi^&en. In 
that caao it ia better for the culprit himself not 
to live, and he has no right to burden othera 
lu watching and feeding him, A woman who 
through ehame, kiUa hor infant, does au nu- 
uatui'al deed, to her own mitiery ; but shia does not 
become dangerous to u^. To confound her deed with 
that of one who nuirdei-s for plunder ia utterly 
unjuet. Even if (aa of hte) a man seekytomate 
away witn an illcgltimxtte child, hateful u^ is th§ 
J^J^®^ and far more deserving of puuishment 
than that of the mother, it doea not Ehow 
him to be diiugerous to you and me. On 
the other hand, workmen who puxposely leave 
holes in pipes that emit poison, in order to make 
freah work— acted on bj cupidity, not by malice— 
are really dangerous to ms all ; so are those who send 
rotten ships to aea. Eeckks^nefia of humau life for 
one'a own gain ought to meet severer punishment 
than violence impeUed hj hati^d of a definite indi- 
vidual, even if coupled with malice. Avarice is the 
formidable enemy. Hanging wlQ not stop drunkards 
from violence. Different forma of MlUng need widely 
different penalties, F. w. Newiia.^ 
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PREFACE. 



It very seldom can be right or expedient to publish private letters 
without large mutilation : those written by a young man to kinsfolk 
and to intimate friends would be peculiarly unfit to reproduce with 
minute fidelity. Moreover, in dealing with his own writings, an 
author is not bound as in editing the works of another ; and he may 
not only strike out, but also explain and amplify. In the present 
instance, the main object has been to give a vivid picture of things 
persons, and events, as they appeared to the writer some twenty years 
ago. To this object aU other things are made subordinate, so far as it 
could be done without destroying what is the essence of real letter- 
writing — namely, the singleness of its point of view. Just so many 
notices of the persons and fortunes of the party, to which he was 
attached, have been left, as will knit the letters into some cohesion, as 
a Personal Narrative. The phraseology, especially when religious 
subjects are approached, is chastened to suit the writ^r*s maturer taste ; 
and on accoimt of the suppressions under this head, and the ftilness 
added to details of secondary importance, the letters, as here exhibited, 
give an imtrue picture of lus mind at that time. Transpositions also 
are used, to consolidate the letters and give them some unity. Readers 
may therefore, if so they please, accept the following as they would 
the author's private journal, if now first published with his free 
corrections. Only, he confidently adds, his pages will speak for 
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ihemaelves, that they give the genuine impressions of one ndnd^ 
looking" out upon a real world, and have in no case been eked out 
fro^ other books. It may be hardly necessary to state, that the 
truth of facts, in regard to the fortunes of his little party, has never 
been tampered with. 

Sonie readers may need to be reminded, that in the years 1831-3, 
the adminstrative reforms in Turkey were barely incipient: things 
were in transition, and the empire was almost at its lowest point of 
weakness. The turn for the better took place in 1839, since which 
year those great improvements have gone steadily on, to which 
English ministers have given public testimony and applause ; some of 
the results of which have been seen at Oltenitza, Citate, Czemaboda 
and Silistria. But these changes have in no respect affected the 
interior of society — manners, habits, thought, feeling, knowledge, 
religion; or if any interior change has affected Constantinople, 
through the improved education of the Turks who are destined for 
the public service, yet certainly Asiatic Turkey is not reached by it. 

October, 1854. 



PERSONAL NARRATIVE. 



LETTER L 



Biyer Ghironne, at Anchoir in Steamboat 
Sept 23, 1830. 

Wb sailed finely on Saturday from Dublin, while sheltered by the Irish 
coast; bat in the evening we tasted the Atlantic with a S. Wester, which 
proved a bitter dose. For nearly fifty hours we tossed with very slow pro- 
gress, until all our bones were braised, &c., &c. On Monday night the 
captain ran back for Falmouth, no longer daring to face the storm; but it 
again cleared, and he took courage to resume his course. I have never 
seen anything like the sea on the !&ench coast The Bay of Biscay fhl- 
fiUed aSx its proverbial roughness: the whole sea was dells and knoUs. It 
was terrible to see the pilot jump on board, while his boat was alternately 
tossed above and below our deck: he was caught by the sailors in their 
arms. 

We however had got a Uttle respite abeady on the forenoon of Tuesday* 
In the Bay of Biscay we had only the remains of a past storm, but we had 
two ^e days, and wind indirectly favourable. Last night we anchored 
here, thirty miles from Bordeaux, and the custom-house officers have 
detained the ship so long, that we are left here by the tide. The whole 
search is to be repeated at Bordeaux. The rough unpacking is ruinous to 
our weU-fitted books. After all the cramming possible, many boc^ vnll 
not go in again, and have to be carried loosa The officers are very civiL 
They were all amazed at the number of our packages. (En verite. Mes- 
sieurs, vous avez beaucoup de choses.) The unpacking of the medicine 
chests annoyed us much. I must not forget to say: we aknost left the 
large medicine chest behind in Dublin. For some time we coald not 
ascertain whether it was on board or not, in the immense confusion of pas- 
sengers and luggage. But the agent of the steamboat took on him to 
det^ the captain, while Mr. H ■ whipped back at full speed and 
brought the precious article from the house. 

I mid I can make n^self understood in French for all practical pur- 
poses. I also got into Latin talk with a young French ecclesiastic, and am 
pleased to find that I can be fluent But there was no use or satisfaction 
m it, for they talk only to show off their rhetoric. He maintained tiiat 
there were no documents whatever— neith^ the Scripture nor die decisions 
of CQuncUsH-hy which the judgments of their churdi could be ascertained. 
He disowned tne Council of Trent by name. F. W. N. 



LETTER II. 

Bordeaux, Sept 28, 1830. 
You wiU not care to know more about our voyage, than that here we are, 
all safe, after a tempestuous passage. We are aghast at the hair mattresses, 
blankets, &C., &c., which Mrs. C.^s care has provided, and are resolved to 
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send ihem back, and yarioas other things. The prospect of onr porterages 
is MghtfoL Think of us at the top of a hotet and an army of porters 
carrying up the height of three stories many hundred weights of trunks, 
chests, hampers, bags, baskets, to stow into our bedrooms for the night I 
And liiis misery is to be repeated eyenrwhere: — the * embarrass of riches l* 
X'nggage offices seem not to exist* I haye talked with some intelligent 
persons on all sorts of public topics. Of course there is discontent here 
among displaced partizans, and also in the whole Jesuit party; but (as was 
said to me) * they are wise enough to be silent/ All now feel that the late 
king was * a foov and the discontented must make the best of the new 
dynasty. Eyerybody says, it is well for us that the Jesuit influence is 
oyerthrown before we landed, or all our book boxes would haye been con- 
fiscated, and we ourselves persecuted by eyery sort of petty official annoy- 
ance. At present, the English seem to be yery popular here. The liberal 
inen are gratified that our goyemment so promptly recognised Ix>uis 
Philippe. Besides, the conquest of Algiers, which puffisd up Charles X. to 
his ruin, has, I perceive, done something to reconcile the Erench to our 
greatness. They already believe in a great A&ican empire for Erance as a 
set off to our Indian empire. Be assured, the Erench heart is already 
devouring all northern Africa. They say, the Pasha of Egypt has French 
officers in so high influence, that Egypt is certain to be ultimately Erenchi- 
fied. It is reported that the late king was in close union with Bussia 
against Turkey, in order to get Bussian aid in overthrowinff the Erench 
constitution. This seems a wild imputation. But I do half believe that 
Charles X had a notion of getting Egypt, by aiding to partition Turkey. 
Sending the Erench army to the Morea was so strong a measure. Napo- 
leon too had a hankering after Egypt. 

However: Charles X is gone, with his Jesuits: Algiers is won: the 
nation is proud, and makes conmion cause with England. * We are now a 
freer people than you,* is a not uncommon address to me. 'English I look 
out I you will have hard work to overtake us now, you most aristocratical 
people I* They are good humoured at having outrun us. Disgust at the 
Jesuits also seems very sincere, and I suppose this will affect all me schools 
and colleges of Erance, which will be greatlyf better under the new 
dynasty. 

I talk Erench clumsily, yet get on somehow. I find I never knew the 
true sound of etc It is striking to hear the Erench girls in the market 
count £7n, jDcmx, Trois — the contrast of the vowels is so marked. My 
Erench having been chiefly mathematical, I do not know the names of 
many common things. I was hard pressed to ask the chambermaid for the 
key of the convenience^ as they call it; a sufficiently disagreeable operation 
each time of asking. But alas I I touch upon a far more disagreeable sub- 
ject, too atrocious to detail, or to express my feelings about. E. W. N. 

P.S. I cannot yet discriminate eu from ^ as in tin jeune homme, and 2»v 
j«ime, which perplexes me as much (perhaps) as that of Utde and leeile 
perplexes a Frenchman. But probably French will never be of much use 
tome. 

* Theyexist, but not in connection with the diligences nor with the 
hotels. We afterwards found Boulage offices, for luggage so heavy as 
ours. 1854. 

j* Messrs. ^chelet and Qoinet may account this prophecy too san- 
gmne. 1854. 



LETTER III. 

Toulouse, Oct. 4, 1830. 
I AH already a Frenchmaii. If you doubt it, learn that I take wine or 
raisins for breakfast, and never speak to a peasant without raising my hat. 
We had great trouble at th^ Bordeaux custom-house about our books and 
medicines, but at last recoyered them hy special petition. We were kept 
six days tiiere, by this cause chiefly. From this place we go by the canal 
of Languedoc to Beziers, thirty-six hours. 

This is a large town. The National Guard now armed is 4,500 men, yet 
I haye found but three cutlers in it, and could not get a fork for the pocket. 
They say it can only be had in Paris. We were glad when our own cutlery 
passed the custom-house, for all the knives here seem to be mere iron. 
Everybody is everywhere burnishing arms, and troops are drilling. There 
is a vague sense of something fearfiU in the future; whether from the inter- 
ference of the Eastern powers in the internal concerns of France, I do not 
make out We do not see the papers often, but we hear there is terrible 
work at Brussels. All Europe seems likely to be convulsed, just as we are 
quitting it. But Turkey, Persia are not safer: as in an earthquake, aXL 
places seem alike safe, dike dangerous. F. W. N. 



LETTER IV. 

Toulouse, Oct. 5, 1830. 
Wb are in a Hotel Garni Everywhere the uncleanliness of France causes 
me surprise and disgust greater than I choose to interchange with my com* 

C'ons. I am wondering whether all France is thus. Nothing that I ever 
d of Paris and the north prepared me for this. Or is Aquitania more 
unclean than Celtica? It would lessen my respect for the old Iberians to 
think so. I never before knew the full meaning of the saying, which many 
mistake for a text of Scripture, 'Cleanliness is next to godliness.' 

We came by Bordeaux through Agen by * diligence,' and travelled all 
night. In a part of the journey there was a French priest next me. His 
appearance pleased me. He was neither too fat nor too lean, and his dress 
affected neither ecclesiasticism nor ascetic deformity. I elicited talk from 
him, which soon led into religion. He attacked Protestantism for its 
schisms and follies. I found my French defective, and I could not say a 
quarter of what I wanted. When he got out for a moment, a gentleman 
C(Hnpassionately warned me, that it was not safe to talk on such matters 
with one of so much ' esprit,' a learned man, and my elder. This amused 
me, and put me on my mettle: but I shall only add, that we parted amic- 
ably, and I hked him much better than the Irish priests. On board our steamer 

an Irish priest behaved with vulgar violence to Mr.P.r Serjeant Penne- 

fiither once said to me, that Lord Castlereagh made a terrible blunder in 
being so Mghtened* about Douay. The priests educated at Douay became 
genUemen, and not half so narrow-minded as those whom Maynoodi has 
since turned out. But this comes of prostituting church-interests to 
cowardly state-fears. 

It is very odd to see people drinking wine for breakfast I am myself 

♦ The fear was, lest the Irish priests should imbibe a French enmity 
agunst England. To hinder this, Maynooth College was erected. 1854. 
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flad to get fabins instead of wine, for which J have no taste. In fact, 
read and wine seems to be tlie meal; which reminds one of long Mel- 
chisedech,* and indicates that the Last Supper had for its viands only the 
orcfinary food. I am not sure that due weight has been given to this 
by expositors. I have always had an impetus of dislike to turning good 
food into bad drink. Ihis vin ordinaire is not ' bad ' In the sense of intoxi* 
eating, but in another way. However, if it supplies the plaoe of tea, it is 
vain to rail at it. One reads that Queai EMzabcA's maids 0(f honour draak 
ale at breakfast, which is rather worse. The vintage is beginning* We 
proceed by * diligence ' from Beziers to Marseilles) after toschmg Besiers 
by canaL Enough: fafeweU always. ^* W. N. 



LETTBE V. 

Marseilles, Oct. 13, 1890. 

Wb arrived here at six o'clock on Sunday morning. Our « diligence * fhim 
Beziers to Nismes was alarmingly loose in the joints, and felt as If it werd 
coming in pieces. In fact they stopped to mend it up. Hie 'dtligences* 
here are only two-bodied. Those from Bordeaux were t^ree-bodied. These 
look quite light, and are clearly swifter, but perhaps hjno means safer. 

Till just now, we have been nmch busied in looking after ships and 
lodgings. We must probably go to C^rus. Though our luggage has 
much detained us (for we sent the heaviest of it by separate conveyance, 
after finding its annoyance), we seem not really to have lost time; for no 
ship has sailed for Syria, which in any case we could have reached. Tra- 
velling in France is so cheap, that (excluding our extra luggage) we have 
barely cost £6 a-head from Bordeaux hither, with eating and sleeping for 
seventeen days. But it is true, we have pushed our economy rather far. 

The apparent fertility of the country we have passed is snrprisin^ to ma 
All provisions appear within the reach of the poorest. I have been m some 
very low eating-houses here, and perceive that apparently poor people 
breakfast on meat. Nothing seems dear but milk and butter: we get none 
but goat's milk here. One thing is, that they rear oxen more than cows, 
for the purposes of draught; another, that their pastures, I believe, are 
few, except on the river side. The rest is very much occupied by vines, in 
the midst of which stand mulberries, chesnuts, apple trees, pear and oUve. 
The most important mulberry tree is that which has no fruit, but bears two 
crops of leaves, one for the silkworm, the other for the cattle. The finest 
pu]T)le grapes are here Id. or f d. per pound, and as much bread as I can 
eat at breakfast for l]^d. The people of the country speak the Languedoc 
patois : we can neither understand, nor make ourselves understood. 
Through this I had a provoking accident at Beziers. On our leaving the 
barge, the carman drove off without securing our boxes : — ^he was in a 
violent passion against some girl-porters (a domestic institution of Beziers^ 
it seems), and also angry with his horse. I roared out, * Arr^tez! Arri^re! 
Vous n'avez pas attache la corde;' but in vain: and in an instant down 
came from the very top the littie medicine chest given me by M— . It 
fell on its comer, which saved the glass bottles: but every dovetailing is 

* I might have referred to Iliad 9, 702, if I had remembered it, in proof 
that bread and wine made a solid meal for a Homeric hero. 1864. 
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broken, the hingea wrenched off, the panneLs split I bought some little 
stiBps at Beziers, and wove it together somehow. 

Tins is an important city, full of people of all nations. Ton may buy 
eyerything here well, it seems, but books and penknives; and indeed it has 
booksellers and cutlers. I have picked up an excellent granmiar of modem 
Greek. Mnnes is the best built town that we have seen — that is, what we 
saw of it; for we only passed through. It is still the stronghdd of l^o- 
testants, and now (they say) is &turbed. The politics of the matter I 
understand not, but certainly troops were mardiing thither in some force. 
The Lai^edoc canal is indeed a great work. One travels on it about five 
and a half English miles an hour, while in motion; but the locks are so ire* 
quent, and the ascents and descents so great, that perhaps your averege barely 
reaches four miles. The water at the lo^ gu^es like a cataract when 
yoH pass through; I never saw its like in England. When there is a series 
of looks together, the people proudly call it * the stairs of Neptune.' 

We all lliink the people here very stupid, compared to every other town 
^irough which we have passed. I iear we must be at least a fortnight 
kmger here, for want of a ship. The ezpecta^on of going to Cyprus, 
Wh^e Turkish and modem Greek are q>oken, makes me value my scraps of 
the latter language. I am engaging a master for the prcmunciation. The 
passage to Cvprus at this season, people tell us, is ofbm only ten days; but 
a month in tne oppotnte direction. F. Ww N. 



LETTER VI. 

Marseilles, Oct. 18th, 1830. 

I BBKB you an estimate of our expenses. I have an inward conviction 
that we are too penurious, but hardly dare whisper this, lest our noble- 
hearted, energetic P. think it a suggestion of the devil. We camefrotn Bor- 
deaux to Totdottse by * diligence,' thence by Languedoc canal to Beziers, 
^nce again by ' diligence' hither. The canal boat had a more select, and 
abo a more promiscuous cabin, the latter of course cheaper. * God forbid,' 
said our generous P., ' that I should spend ihe Lord!s viumey in self-indul- 
gence;^ so kito the cheaper cabin he went. So went I too, willingly: but I 
was not at all pleased, when Mrs. C. and Miss C. resolutely followed. One 
soon saw what it meant In that cabin were crowded all sorts of people, 
and all sorts of smells, of which garUc and tobacco-smoke were the least 
imwh<des(»ie. Here the night was to be passed — or else on deck, where 
the mists and dews were heavy. Imagine two English ladies and a tendei* 
infant stuffed all night into such an atmosphere — such noise, such smoke, 
&c. Well : perhaps they are to blame in insisting that we shall cost as 
much as they, else th^ will share our hardships: perhaps they are unrea- 
sonable. However, I myself have suffered sharply from penuriousness. 
Not liking the expense of meals at the inns, which indeed I should be 
ashamed to eat without all my companions, I ate too little meat and too 
much fruit for several days. In consequence I got a terrible attaek in the 
bowels on the road between Beziers and this, the details of which were 
embarrassing enough, and might have forced me to be left behind in the 
ndddle of the road (for dilig^xces cannot wait for invalids), in which case 
a single day would have sw^owed up the small savings of a week.^ 

In spite of the cal»n, the passage on the canal was pleasant, and in some 
j^aces sfdendid. We had a fine view erf Ihe blue Pyrenees one evening-^ 
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80 pure and serene. The canal is an astonishing work. It is eyerywhere 
overflowing with water; and although so much ran to waste, its level was 
sometimes dangerously high, from the arches. Once we had a narrow 
escape. There was a sadden cry A bos. We tnmed, and saw we were 
rapidly nearing an arch, which would knock off our heads. The horses 
keep at a short canter. Old Mrs, C. was sitting quietly on deck, wholly 
ahsorbed, and never dreaming that the sailors could be calling to her: Miss 
C. was sitting on a box, fast asleep. Several of us rushed at once towards 
them, and pulled them off their seats on to the deck. Literally, they fell 
upon me in a heap, and we just passed safe under the arch. Mrs. C.'s 
bonnet and my hat got smashed; and the efforts I make to get the poor 
hat smooth again and presentable, are a standing jest against me. This, 
and an umbrella overboard, were the whole damage. 

I think that teachers of French pronunciation in England do not lay 
stress enough on the distinctions of English and French sounds. (Who is 
it, that uttered the saw, 'Qui bene distinguit, bene docet?') I have only of 
late felt the contrast of the French dental T and D to our own T and D, 
in which the tongue does not touch the root of the tooth, as with them, 
but only the gums. Our two letters ought not to be called dental Nor 
did I know that the iVench B vibrated h& so strong as I now hear it: but 
perhaps this is provincial, and would be condemned at Paris. One thing 
that much strikes me here, is the full sound of the e, ill-called mute. Be- 
lieve me, quarante had three syllables even in Toulouse: nay, my hostess 
at a restaurateur's lately said Omelette a fines herbes, and made nine sylla- 
bles of the words, besides sounding the final s of herbes. In tiie whole of 
Provence, I have always heard parceque pronounced as three syllables, 
while our English schools teach us to sound it parsk, in one syllable. Here, 
as often, it is the polite people that corrupt the language; just as we have 
turned liie melodious birdis nestis of our ancestors into birds and neste, 
words overloaded with consonants. But enough! 

I look on Marseilles with no antiquarian's eye; in truth, what I chiefly 
see of the city is the new part: but the people is what draws my attention. 
I admire their grace and ready good humour and diverting bombast. When 
one of us detained the 'diligence,' the conductor cried out, Angleterre! 
vous arreted le monde. People in the diligence sang the MarseiUmse, and 
wanted us to respond by * God save the King.' But with all their politeness 
and apparent kindness, I have an inefi&ble disgust at certain pervading 
symptoms like plague spots, which seem to show destitution of the com- 
monest good feelmg, good sense, good taste. Ineffable! yes, that is the 
word. I cannot ftdly explain myself, if yon do not know of what nature 
is their filthiness, F. W. N. 



LETTER VII, 

Marsdlles, Oct. 24, 1830. 

Wh are delayed here for a ship. We are likely to go to Cyprus. The 
vintage was going on, while we were in route hither: I was interested to 
see men wal^g bare-legged, stained purple nearly to the knee with treading 
the wine vat I then understood the Scripture metaphor — the wine- 
vat — for a battlefield of slaughter. The men seemed to have been wading 
in blood. The abundance of grapes is a vast advantage. Baisins- are, I 
fancy, a better addition than cheese, to bread. I have no objection to cheap 
wise, but I should much deprecate a whole district being dependent for its 
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livelihood on the sale of wine. This may he part of a greater truth. I 
suppose it is had that a broad area of land, on which many thousands live, 
he devoted to one smgle product; for as some seasons are sure to be fatal to 
the crop, the failure, when it comes, is universal, and no neighbour can get 
help from his neighbour; and this is apt to mean, imiversal starvation. To 
make each component part — ^I mean, each local part--of society self-sup- 
porting, and self-relieving even in times of calamity, ought, I think, to be 
the aim of every statesman. But France is altogether too dependent on 
metropolitan action, as indeed the late revolution itself signally testified. 

Southern France seems to be a beautiful country, though we saw it with 
eveiT disadvantage, passing many scenes by night. I had hoped to see 
the Bhone better: we just saw it in crossing the bridge: it was full of 
large shoals. They praised the bridge as * superb,* but smce we were upon 
it, we could not see it: indeed we make it a tacit rule, never to go ten yards 
to see anything; for if once we become sight-seers, it is impossible to draw 
the line. So in fact I see nothrug but what I cannot help seeing. 

We have found a nice bathing place, where we can swim in * the purple 
sea;' but it is not quite purple here: however, it is pleasant to have buoy- 
ant salt water to swim in, without the vexation of changing tides and all 
their uncertainties. Though there is no tide, we see a little variation in the 
height from day to day. This is imputed to wind, which heaps the waters 
by steady blowing. 

It is odd to us here to find the bedrooms, however high up in the hotels, 
to be paved with tiles. This tells of a hot climate. The vegetable and 
fruit market are a beautiful sight, even thus late in the season; and the 
women in the Course^ all in then* caps without bonnets, are eminently un- 
English to the eye. In some parts they tie a sort of turban, very elegant 
and striking, that looks like an Indian silk handkerchief, of which the 
prevalent colour is a red; I believe I may say, a light mahogany red or a 
cherry red. 

The sun is so hot still, that one asks : What was it in the summer? This 
coast, in the pure country, would seem to be a delightftd residence; but 
with the unspeakable impurities of town one wonders there should not be 
plague. I believe Marseilles is the last European cirjr which the real old 
plague visited. So much of it seems to be new building, and that of the 
most noble kind, that one infers the place is growing more and more 
important. I suppose those PhocsBans Ibiew what they were at, when they 
selected the spot for their colony; but this sort of argument is of little weight 
in regard to harbours, since you know our deep ships will not float in 
waters which were magnificent to ancient vessels. What now is the port 
of Carthage? 

I am cMefly at work with modem Greek at present I copied out at 
Oxford, firom Leake's ' Morea,' certain vocabularies of modem Greek, and 
specimens of dialect, which I now find of interest. I talk with a teacher» 
who, according to the testimony of an accomplished English clergyman 
from Malta, has an educated pronunciation; else I reallj should have shmnk 
from confounding o and 6 into a sound nearly like a m haul, but not quite 
80 long. He does distinguish the two letters when contrasted, but only Uien. 
The modem Greeks seem quite to have lost the distinction of acute, grave, 
and drcnmflex. F. W. N. 

P.S. My teacher made me pay him in advance. I thought it an excel- 
lent phm. He was very candid, and told me straight, 'here they pay by 
predeposit.' The Greek voice clearly rises higher (as to musical tones) 
on every accented syllable than the English does; there is stress and 
musical elevation combined in their accent. 
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LBTTBR VIII. 

Marseilles, Oct 2KW0. 

This mayjpossibly be my last opportonity of writing ta yon for some 
months, we shall have waited three weeks for a ship on Sunday, when 
we expect to saiU The vessel goes first to Lamioa in Cyproi, thence to 
Beyroot, thence up the coast to Scanderoon, the port of Aleppa I haye 
been chiefly studying modem Greek for the last fortnight^ and talking it 
with a master who left me< to-day. He assures me that I could trayel in 
every part of Greece without difficulty: this will show you how near ancient 
and modem Greek come together. 

Our ship is French, ' La bonne Sophie.' We have <m board a Jew, sent 
hither (the captain tells us) on a mission from tiie Sanhedrim at Jemsa- 
liem: did you ever hear of this body? The captain says, his missicm is to 
propagate the Jewish faith, and is highly diverted at the ooinddence of our 
sai&ng together. He begs us to convert him. This Jew has Arabic fop 
his mother tongue,* but talks Italian also. We hope at any rate to pick 
up some scraps of Arabic from him. 

The voyage to Lamica is said to vary from ten to thirty d^ys, and at this 
time of year is more favourable to one going than returning. Our ship is 
a brig of 270 tons. There are so many passengers that there will be no 
seclusion in the cabin. We have therefore agreed to have a -faxt of the 
hol4 appropriated to us, and we divide it into apartments by piles of our 
lugg^e, which give Mrs. and Miss 0. a retreat, and us for a guard. We 
should now be glad of the hair mattresses which we sent ba^ tcoai Boir* 
4eauxi but we could Aever caray suoh things in Asia. 

We have met in Marseilles a Mr. Wilson^ a missionary of the Jjoadaa 
Missionary Society residing in Malta* He talks Greek beautifuUy« and haa 
been extremely fiuendly to us. He gives us some information about the 
Syrian caravans ; but I believe we must be contented to wait and see. Wo 
take Spanish money with us. They have mended my little medicine chest 
most skilfully here. F. W. N. 

P.S. The ship-fare for our party — siic grown persons and an infant— is 
only 1300 francs, or £iA, from Marseilles to Beyroot The charge is 
the same to Cyprus, where, I presume^ we shall leave the ship. I should 
add, the captam has to feed usi 

* It afterwards appeared that he was Italian by birth. 1854. 
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LETTER IX. 

Aleppo, Jan. 14, 1831. 

When I wrote from Marseilles, I said it might be long ere I conld write 
again, but I did not know it wonld be so long as this. 

We embarked from Marseilles November 4th, and after experiencing all 
varieties of weather landed at Lamica on Ihe 28th. We had on board a 
Br. Meryon, who was returning to visit Ladj Hester Stanhope, having 
been her physician twelve years ago. He had with him a young wife, 
apparently a bride; his devotion to her and his patience were unbounded. 
He is well acquainted with this country, and has almost a morbid prefer- 
ence of it to England. He was intimate with Dr. Hawkins at school and 
at college, and was pleased to find that I knew him. I thought him a kind 
and sensible, as well as a highly educated man; but he widel^r differed from 
us as to religion. This did not affect the friendliness of ms intercourse. 
He gave us mudi useful information, and did us many kind offices in the 
three days we stayed at Lamica. He talks French, Italian, Greek, and 
Arabic. We parted from him with much regret. Dr. Hawkins may like 
to know how he is remembered by him. 

On board the ship was an old Greek, who lived in another part of the 
hold with his cat, of wMdi he was very fond; and I used to visit his 
quarter to talk Greek with him, for the sake of practice. (You may be 
amused to hear his judgment of my Greek dialect; he called it Wery 
beautiful and very frmny;' that is, no doubt, because I am apt to mix up 
too mcteh of the old Greek, which seems grandiloquent on trifling subjects.) 
I cannot «ay we struck up a friendrfiip; but we were on chatty terms. 
Walking in the street at Lamica, I met a person whom I did not know, 
who, to my extreme surprise, fell on my neck and kissed both cheeks quite 
affectionately. I had not recognized my dirty acquaintance in this clean 
well-dressed gentleman, probably fresh from the bath. 

As we know that a party like ours is apt to be vexatious to pditical men, 
we had resolved to have as Uttle as possible to do with consuls, and to con- 
fine ourselves barely to what duty and respect might require; but since we 
left France, they have pressed their kind services on us. At Lamica the 
English consul (a Greek of Italian descent) sent his interpreter to meet us 
wim a vehicle, to visit him. The interpreter had a face so like a camel, 
that we all remarked it The consul gave us all the advice he could, and 
instracted his interpreter to hire for us a Turkish vessel to sail direct to 
Ladakia on the opposite coast The bargain was made for twenty-five 
Spanish dollars — ^about £5. We understood the distance to be about 100 
miles, and this seemed as nothing. The ship was two-masted, Naples- 
built, and sailed well; but alas! it was old, and the crew were Turks. We 
ought rather to have gone by an Austrian vessel, but the captain of it 
demanded 120 dollars for our parly, without including provisions. We 
resented it as auvimposition; and so I believe it was; yet it might have 
been better for us to submit In fact, the wind changed against us in half 
a day, and we were forced into the harbour of Famagusta, the ancient 
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Salamis of Cyprus. Four tfanes we sailed out, and four times were driven 
back, having encountered one tremendous gale, in which the crew were 
certainly much alarmed. They knew, what we had not known, that the 
ship was too old to beat against the wind. At that time of year (we now 
learn), when the east wind once begins, it blows continually ror weeks, and 
few Turkish vessels would try to face it. We quite understood our case, and 
that the crew were right to be timid, when the captain brought out his map 
and compasses, and asked us to read the words to him I It was an old French 
map, very inaccurate if our own map was to be trusted, and was marked 
with crosses at certain places, the cross meaning porto^ as the captain 
explained. He actually looked to us to reassure hun, that the places so 
marked in his map were ports, in case he needed to run for one! There 
was a compass, but the steersman seemed to trust little to it. His mle was, 
to sail with the west wind, till he came in sight of a certain high mountain 
(Jebel Ahra or Agra, they called it), on the Syrian coast. He then steered 
for this, and afterwards ran along the coast for his port. In this little ship 
we lived a whole month, with plentiful discomfort. We took it by turns to 
be cooks, having a travelling stove; but the Turkish sailors censured our 
cookery for want of savoury herbs: and right they were; for rice soon dis- 
gusts one, if nothing tasty be added. Our market was Famagusta, to 
which we were so often driven back. We had rice, beans, lentils, very- 
bitter sour half baked rye-bread; and" the only meat, goats' flesh; but this 
only now and then. It was valuable in a stew. Strangely as we were 
driven about this month, we were all in excellent health. 

Famagusta is a wonderfiil harbour, with a series of noble breakwaters, 
all built by the Venetians, as were the fortifications. Some Greeks told us, 
what I believe is correct, that the Ottoman Sultan captured the place 360 
years ago; since which, it seems, not a stone has been added. The enor- 
mous cannons on the ifaiasonry are rusty in the extreme, and look much the 
worse for age. The town is a ruin; but the breakwaters and fortresses look 
as if built yesterday. Three-fourths of the people seem to be Turks, and 
talk no language but their own; the rest are Greeks, but talk Turkish alsa 
To buy and sell would not be difficult, but for the money. It is a science 
to understand the Turkish coins, which are alloyed by Uie mint in every 
different degree, and chipped so variously, that none pass for their osten- 
sible value. At Marseilles, in our inexperience, we unfortunately got 
Spanish gold, to avoid the weight of silver. The money-changer gave ns 
dohloons ; enormous pieces, which generally could not be changed at all, 
and which always involved large discount: so that we were in straits for 
money. The people's deficiency in money seems to be extreme, as is the 
cheapness of provisions. They say, a penny in Cyprus goes as far as ten- 
pence in England, but I do not guarantee such generalities. 

On landing at Ladakia (Laodicea of Syria), we were saluted by the 
interpreter of the English consul. The consul is a Greek, but talks only- 
Arabic and Turkish, which seemed to me strange. We received mucn 
unsolicited kindness, for which we expected to have to pay dearly. A 
gratuity was indeed looked for by the interpreter, but it was amply pur- 
chased. We gave him an immensity of trouble, and I see not how we could 
have got on at all without him. The consul presented to us his son, a fine 
modest youth of 15 or 16; he bowed sweetly to us, and put his right 
hand on his heart, in the way of the country. We had no language in 
common, but there was so much benevolence in the face of father and son, 
that I felt ashamed of our having been unwilling to receive favours. No 
one at Ladakia would take our Spanish dobloons ; but the consul lent ns 
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fiioney unasked, and sent ns on our journey. We have easily changed the 
gold here. At Fanaagusta and at Ladakia I took some sketches, which I 
will send you if ever I have an opportunity. My best is of the old cathe- 
dral at Famagusta. The Turkish sailors were pleased to have me draw it, 
and were evidently proud of their cathedral, though it is a Venetian 
ttrnctnre. Before we landed at Ladakia, we were driven in one gale con- 
siderably to the Boath — ^the crew thought we were off Tripoli — and there 
We saw some very magnificent snowy mountains. On6 has a j)rodigiou« 
view of the range of mountains from the tops of the houses at Ladakia. I 
drew some of the outlines. 

Hie distance from Ladakia to Aleppo is thought to be 120 to 130 English 
miles. It cannot be exactly measured, since no two travellers take the 
Same track across the mountains. We fotmd the journey to be one of most 
unexpected hardship. At Marseilles people told us we could get an inter- 
preter and courier (I suppose this is the grand word) at Cyprus : at Cyprus 
we were to get it at Ladaktaj but there also we were foiled. We had to 
come on without servant or interpreter, under the control of muleteers 
whose language we did not undwstend. At Ladakia, which we reached on 
December 29th, the climate in the day was like summer. The nights were cold. 
The bed-rooms of the khan (or caravanserai) had no glass windows, but only 
wooden shutters, which closed very loosely and told us of the cold; but the 
days were so sunny, that we did not sufficiently think that this was only 
on the sea coast The interpreter transacted with the chief muleteer all our 
wants, as we supposed, and made all smooth. We started in a beautiful 
afternoon, and travelled some three hours into the hills, when, to our sur- 
prise, the men began to unlade the beasts in the middle of a bleak lofty 
plain, while heavy clouds were gathering and lowering. We could not at 
first believe that they meant to pass the night there. I mustered a few 
words of Arabic to denote that we must pass the night in doors : I was not 
able to express, that we had no tent. He probably understood, but he was 
inexorable; all our packages were already on the ground, and we had to 
make the best of it. We heaped our rudest boxes to make a wall, and on 
the lee side prepared a sleeping place, stretching over it some oilskins which 
had been brought as wrappers &r the bedding we sent back from Bordeaux. 
8omebowwe loaded these so as to bear the mud, and fenced our apartment 
sideways with smaller luggage. We had a small supply of food in baskets, 
but had not guessed that we should be wholly dependent on this. All night 
the rain fell in torrents like to our July. Our whole floor was swamped: we 
had to sit on carpet bags, and let them get wet. Clothes, bedding, bags, baskets, 
were drenched, and we had to mount in the morning in the midst of rain, 
which continued with partial intermissions all day. The roads were river- 
beds, and our progress slow and anxious. After riding eleven hours with- 
out dismounting (the beasts never leave their walking pace), we took 
refuge in a cabin, and were ha^y to dry our naked feet at a fire of good 
logs, and get a little sleep on dry dust, having no dry clothes as change, 
and all our bread mouldy. We had fasted the whole day, yet none of us 
coffered; not even old Mrs. C, for whom I greatly feared. She had nibbled 
some bits of wet bread or biscuit, which Mr. P. managed to get at for her. 
We seem to have been well seasoned by the month of our little ship. 
• We took six days of travel between Ladakia and Aleppo, having besides 
spent one whole day to dry ourselves at the cabins just named. It is won- 
derftdly hard to get true information. Both at home and in every place on 
our way we were told that mules as well as camels carry panniers in which 
females can ride : otherwise no one could have approved of Mr. C. bringing 
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his mother with us. It was not nnfcil we readied Ladakia, that we foand it 
to be a delusion,* and that Mrs. C, like all the rest, mnst ride astride! It 
was to her, morally and physically, a great trial ' Ach, Edward!' said 
she to her son, * I expected ther woold persecute and mnrdher ns, but I neyer 
thought to ride across a mnle.' Whemer from her mismanagement, it is 
hard to say, bat alas! her mole fell with her five times, and three times in 
dangerous places. None of the rest suffered so many fiills, nor, I think, 
any of the laden beasts. Her son was in terrible distress at every fall; for 
he was cai^ying his infant in his anns; and when he leaped from his horse, 
he conld not put the child down in the mud without danger to it Indeed 
we had sad work with it all. Our books are less damaged by the wet than 
we feared. We are at a khan (or caravanserai), where the liard cold white 
flags on which our beds (that is, our mats) are placed, try us more than our 
journey did. We got no colds upon it, but we have caught colds here^ 
TheEni^ish consul here is an Italian Jew,a big man with a Ittle secretary: 
both have shown us great courtesy, and giyen us yaluaUe assistance. 
French and Italian go further here than Gred, which is said to be of little 
use. The rains hare now set in, and travelling farther is impossible. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER X. 

Aleppo, January 1831. 
The rapid contreuts of a voyage were what I had not before realized: how 
for days you are absolutely becalmed, and then run with a hurricane (as I 
believe we did) five hundred miles in t?ro days. The depth of tint in the 
Mediterranean purple surpassed my previous belief. By night it was 
peculiarly glorious, both from the brilliancy of the stars, which are reflected 
m the water, and from the quantity of pnosphoric light. These are the 
latitudes, in which men love gorgeous colours. Our dun atmosphere gives 
England a quaker taste. I now understand why African dress loves gaudy 
contrasts: they do but imitate nature round them, and it is a bold philo- 
sophy which says nature is in bad taste. Here at Aleppo we are at 
present drowned in rain ; we have quite lost our gunny clime; but at Lada- 
kia on the coast the weather was still delightful From the flat tops of the 
houses one has such a magnificent view of the mountains behind: I never 
before had such a notion of infinity in hills ; ^u can see everything clear, for 
what is most distant is strongest, not like dehcate country seen from a height, 
all dim and feeble. The great range runs north and south as far as one can 
see, and southward ends in Lebanon, accordmg to map. Beneath this range 
are hills and smaller hills innumerable, like sea waves, but under grf»it 
variety of lights and forms, and even in winter rich to the eye. I can foncy 
that an artist would not be able to paint for delight of looking, besides tfa« 
despair of getting on the canvass a hundredth part of the beautr which the 
eye takes in. 'VHien we landed at Ladakia, our goods were left on the 
beach, without a guard, for longer than we thought prudent; but our fears 
were clearly thought ridiculous. 

In coining hither, we crossed a river of considerable size on a good bridge 
of many ardies, which took me by snrprise. After a little thought, I made 

* It was not a delusion, after all; for this lady afterwards went in a mule* 
pannier from Mardin to MoosuL But that was on level and dry ground; 
over the mountains it would have been impossible. 1854. 
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oat that it must be the Orontes. In Roman dmei that riverwas so impor- 
tant to the Western imiufination as the symbol of Syria, that I (for the first 
time) asked myself—- Why is it that we now nerer hear the name of the 
Orontes? I miYe givea mysdf two replies: 1. It is owing to the decay of 
Torkc^: 3. It is beoaose me Httle ships of the ancients coold get np the 
mer, bat oars are too deep in the water. I do not know the fact, as to the 
latter pcunt; bnt till I know better^ I accept both my answers in combi- 
nation* 

A Syrian on board oar French ship;, which brooght ns from Marseilles to 
Cypras, had been told by the captain that we were coming as religioas 
missionaries. He expressed to me his wonder at this in bad French, saying 
that these ooantries are not like France and Italy, bat they are ' reUgioos 
eoontries,' and that to bring religioas men or rel^oas books to Aleppo, 
was tlKMoaghly saperflaoas,and (so to translate him) was carrying coals to 
Newcastle. It is indeed dear that religioas ' interests ' are here very strong : 
how much of the ext^or is a reality, it is no easy matter to jndge. Bat 
since the Christian clergy here role by opinion, and are only tolenvted by 
the Ottoman gorenunent, I snppose the autarky of the lai^ most, as in 
Ireland, have a sincere belief in the chnrch. 

I do not know how soon this will go. A Tartar left this town soon after 
we arrived, bat I had only time for a letter to my mother. The nncertaintj 
ai the post seems likely to deprive letters of a fixed date, and make them 
likeajoomaL 

AUhoagh we are here still so far from oar projected jonmey's end, there 
was a struige pkasare in reaching this city, roreign as it it. The mate of 
oar French ship, a broad fine man, frank and genial, said to as: ' Messieon^ 
oa the day yoa qait the deck of the Bonne Sophie, all yonr troables bq^hu 
He was not fiir wrong, even as to oar farther voyage. Bat to be in a wild 
country, with females old and yonng, not knowing the language of the 
maleteers in whose power you are— -who can pat yoa to soak all night 
onder the rain, aad starve yoa all day — ^is certunly so onpleasing, that we 
entered Aleppo with mnch satisfSaction, and heard the sounds of French 
almost as if it were oar dear mother-tongue. All Europeans here seem to 
be freemasons to one another. There are no English residents here at 
present; Mr. Barker, formerly consul here, is now at Alexandria. There 
IS lively interest about the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, and we gave 
great satisfaction by the positive assurance that the success of the self- 
moving engine and the speed of the trains are realities, and no rhodonum- 
tade of the French journals. An English traveller from Damascus 
arrived a little before us; he could give no such direct testimony on this 
head, but he made out that Mr. P. is son of the baronet who carried in the 
House of Commons the vote which overthrew the Cabinet of the Duke of 
Wellingtoit We had not ourselves heard of this, aud of the coming in of 
Lord Grey. This discovery has invested our whole party with dignity in 
the eyes of our ccmsul and other Franks: possibly it has aided us to get a 
woman servant We have no right to draw dignity from Mr. P., and in 
&ct, any acute eye, looking on us one by one, would see that we are not aU 
made of one materiaL 

It is sometimes very interesting to me to see the variety of mind and 
talent in our little party. Mr. C. and his sister have no linguistic ability^ 
but they are eminentiy practical, often displaying great quickness in under- 
standing total sentences, where they do not uiow the separate words: 
though of course this guessing sometimes leads to ridiculous error. At 
Famagusta Mr. C. (who in his own art of medicine is averse to unpracti- 
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cal Speculation, and perhaps generally incapable of abstract reasoning), 
€till, when thrown into new circumstances with deficient supplies, beat his 
mother ' hollow ' in cookery. She could nct$ get on without a coal-fire, 
proper vessels, eggs. milk« butter, good meat, &c., but he (guided, I 
suppose, by chemical principles), showed iitventive resource in suggesting 
substitutes, and was by far our best cook. Mr. P. having spoken French 
from early boyhood and lived in Paris, has a quicker indght into official 
persons, and understands what they mean, when it is not distinctly or fully 
said. His mind is more European than that of any of us; and as (I make 
no doubt) his mouth is most flexible, he will probably become the most 
accomplished Asiatic He is engaging a master to teadi him Arabic (a 
Boman Catholic), who is here regarded as the most literary and able man. 
To say the truth, I myself distrust the literary men, as too fond of the old 
bookish language. I wish, if I can, to learn from the people lliemselves» 
as children do. While we were off Cyprus in a little ship (in which we 
lived from necessity near a month, blown backwards and forwards), I tho- 
roughly mastered tlie modem grammar, from an excellent «4rpo«^ by Caussiu 
de Pereeyi^, formerlj an interpreter at Aleppo. It enabled me to methodize 
all the words and little phrases I had picked up fh>m Syrians on board our 
French ship, and to correct the enrora of my ear. The rules of the grammar 
Itfe very simple; often too simple to be perspicuous. The plurals ci nouns 
are too irregular to have any fixed {nineiples. One may, more or less, 
classify them; yet in general, one has to simplify the grammar by loadii^ 
fee dictionary. Whenever I learn a noun, I learn also its plural — by 
memory J 80 eyery pjassive must be learned with its active. This is the 
onlv sure way, and it is by far the easiest. In fact, we have to do this 
with Greek aorists and futures, and with the Latin verbs of the third conju- 
gation. Memory does more than rule. But I am turning gramraariaa to 
you. One member of our party might perhaps, if he chose, make a good 
servant to the rest; but I am not quite sure even of that, and do not much 
like to write about it F. W. N. 



LETTER XI. 

Aleppo, Feb. 1831. 
You will be glad to know we are safe here; you will not care about any 
travelling details. I fear a war with Bagdad impends — a fnghtfid calami^ 
io the country and a vexation to us. If we were to travel on now (thou^ 
X belieye it will be not only inexpedient, but impossible), it might severdy 
try our principle of going unarmed. All I have seen and heard confirms my 
first conviction, that this is a thing which cannot be done by halves. We 
must be wholly unarmed, or ready to fight in very earnest I suppose there 
is a petty pilfering, whidi is controlled by the mere sight of a pistol; but 
lis obyious resource is to steal the weapon first: and really if a party is 
small, like ours, and driven into forced marches by muleteers, it has no 
strength to keep sentinel all night, and its weapons fall into the enemy's hand. 
At one place, in our road firom Ladakia hither, we were crossed by a 
sham brigand, who fired his musket and demanded payments. Nobody 
took the least notice of him, and he did not dare to stop the beasts and try 
to plunder; the muleteers knew it was a'trick to practise on our fears. In. 
any case, to defend oneself by murderous weapons against petty demands, 
would be a most doubtful prudence. It might rouse the cry for vengeance. 
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where yon are vastlj outavmbered. Of all martyrdoms, I should least 
covet to lose my life in a fray for some paltry sum with these hangiy vil- 
lagers. You will see from this, that even should religious patience faU me, 
stUl I am not likely to be too brave in the future. If the whole country 
ware disorganized, and if (through the exasperation of a horrible guerilla) 
murd^ and not pUfering were the object — ^we surely ought not to go into 
the mell of confusion at all, while we can keep awav. 

We never thought of tarrying here. I am in the house of a native Frank - 
— ^a Levantine, I believe, is the English word. The children's gossip is 
pleasant and useful to me. It is awful to hear a child of three years say 
* Mlthhy the word here for Good. I did not think infantine organs could 
manufacture consonants on such a scale. After the long vowel, one hears 
distinctly what the French would call an e mute interposed; it is the * Fur- 
tive Fatahh' of the Hebrew grammars. Now I must confess to you, digbt 
as is my knowledge of Arabic, I have already gone deep enough to see the 
falsehood and the mischief of Farkhurst's system of learning Hebrew with- 
out points, I used to argue, that, as it is conceded that our vowel pointa 
are a late system, superadded to the old text, we ought to discard them, in 
order to go back to the pure and alone divine originals. I now see that 
this is an invalid inference. One might as well propose to read the Greek 
Testament with all the words written in a heap without divisions, if we so 
find them in the earliest M.S. The divisions of words and the stops are 
not conceived of as authoritative, and we alter them at pleasure by mere 
criticism: yet they add much ease to reading and more to learning. But 
this does not tell the worst of Farkhurst He elaborately gives £Edse expla- 
nations, in order to make an unpointed text less defective; as in his explo- 
ding of the verbal forms Fihhel and FuhhaL In short, it is just as if some 
foreigner were to insist on expounding hot and heat into the same English 
word, because he found them both written ht in a system of short hand, and 
because he chose to lay down that Englishmen are not to be trusted as 
expositors of their hereditary pronunciation. I now believe, nothing but 
the utter prostration of Hebrew study at our universities will account for 
the currency which Farkhurst's works have had in England. 

The Jews are great persons here — great in the mercantile world: I do 
not find that they have any learned men. Inconvenient as is the system of 
domestic service here to the richer part of the community, I think it more 
natural and reasonable than ours. There are isolated men-servants to be 
had, namely Armenians, who come hither for wages, leaving their funiliea 
afar: I do not admire that But our consul (for instance) has whole fami- 
nes in his domestic service; for all the women marry; and this is the only 
sure way of getting female domestics at all. My friends had great di£Qiculty 
in getting one. This system must be very expensive to the rich, but when 
an expense is a fixed condition counted on beforehand, it is not felt as a 
burden ; and the rich man gets more love and honour, and it is a permanent 
attachment of family to family — a sort of liberal cHentship, without any 
other compulsion but such as public opinion exerts. This is not feudality: 
there is no power of the sword, nor exclusive right of land, given to the 
few. These are mere merchants, in an open market : — except, I should add, 
that consuls pay no port dues to the Sultan, which is a bonus to their traffic 

The importance of the Jews here, their dignity and influence, I suspect, 
is, even religiously, a benefit to the place. The Romish clergy would else 
have their own way among the Franks too much. I do not understand half^ 
the politics of the place; but I see intrigue to be very eager; and indeed 
there is so little else to engage men or women of active mind, that perhaps 
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they cannot help intrigning. It is something like a little conntrytown in 
England, in which everybody knows where eyeiybody bought everything. 
In fact, their inqnisitiveness is above Tankee-pitch. Strangers feel the 
material of my cloak, and ask how mnch it cost, not imagining offence. To 
know the actual prices of ever3rthing, where market-prices are uncertain in 
the extreme, seems to be a universal necessary of life. F. W. N. 



LETTER XII. 

Aleppo, Feb. 10, 1831. 

How soon this letter will go, I do not know. I hope, from my letter of 
Jan. 14th tO my dear mother, you will have learnt our safe arrival here. 
How long we must stay, seems quite uncertain. The news of these parts 
are probably known to you through the newspapers more completely than 
to us, who pick up fragments: I presume merefore you are aware that 
David Pasha of Bagdad has rebelled ag^st the Sultan. I believe the war 
which ended so calunitously by the treaty of Adrianople, made the distant 
Pashas despise the Sultan as too weak to control them. Probably the ima- 
gination of the people is also affected. The Arab and Syrian Moslems are 
mipressed by the Russian triumph with the idea that the days of Ottoman 
supremacy are numbered. David Pasha has withheld his tribute two years, 
and has employed it in material of war, preparing to resist the vengeance 
which he foresees. He is said to be formidaUe in artillery as well as 
cavahy. However; the Sultan, understanding what the refusal of tribute 
means, has taken the course of ceding the whole Pashalik of Bagdad to be 
incorporated* with that of Aleppo, on condition that the Aleppine Pasha will 
reduce the other to submission. Fifty thousand men (it is said) are to come 
from Constantinople to his aid. Meanwhile our Pasha is making evay 
exertion to raise an army, and has engaged all the mules and camels for 
his service. The merchants would in no case send any caravan before 
peace is re-established with Bagdad: but in truth, all departures for that 
place have been publidy forbidden; so that our way thither is quite 
blocked up. 

We have been here a month. We were at first accommodated in the Euro- 
pean khan (caravanserai) with dean and dry rooms, where an old servant, 
who goes to market for one, also sweeps the pavement of the rooms, and 
keeps up fires — ^wretched laughable fires, to warm such cold flags. (Please 
to tell my mother, that I have now got a raised bed, and thick cotton quilt; 
yet I suffer even in my present room much from cold, and have chilblains 
on my feet). We were dissatisfied that the rooms, though lofty, were too 
dark to study; for the windows are pigeon-holes: also household-cares 
occupied too much time. The women here do not easily become domestic 
servants. But besides, we find that the Roman Ci^olic priests try to keep 
Christian servants away from us. The Bishop even endeavoured to expel 
ns from the khan: the man of whom we hired the rooms told us of the 
spiritual threats held out against him. - There is only one Protestant beside 
ourselves in the city: he is a Swiss watchmaker, and talks French. He 
tells me, he is hindered from marrying, nnless he turns CathoUc; the 
priestly influence has put an insuperable bar in his way. But I was going 

* This was an erroneous report. 1854. 
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to say: after finding the inconyeniences of the khan, we tried to get other 
accommodation; in vain. In fact, Aleppo is not folly rebnilt since the earth- 
quake of 1822, and no one will fit up tiieir empty honses (which are always 
roinons), unless we engage them for at least a year. I myself managed 
to induce a native Frank merchant to take me in. He had a rude large 
room beyond his court, with a grated door and no window. I have had 
glass put in, and have now more tranquillity and leisure: in fact I am a 
student again. I converse in French, and get daUy lessons in Arabic from 
my host He has no theoretic nor granunatical knowledge. For modem 
Arabic our only really good book is Canssin de Perceval's Dictionary 
Fran9ais-Arabe, which I got at Dulau*s, Soho Square. Everybody here 
is envying me that book. I find Herbin's grammar, given me by Pusey, to 
be highly useful, though often too polished in his vc^abulary. Gaussin de 
Perceval's grammar is also very serviceable: Dr. Macbride gave it me. I 
should Uke him and Pusey to know how useful we find tiiese books. 

My friends will shortly be able to join me in this house; we have masons 
at work to make certain rooms habitable for them. 

The other day, I received a piece of information for which I was not at all 
prepared. The Pasha's engineer, a Frenchman by descent and a Bomaa 
Catholic, a serious sort of man and devoted to surveying and geography, 
assures me that the majority* of the Roman CathoUcs and of the Turks 
(that is, of the MohammedLans), are philosophers ; by which he means, un- 
believers in their ostensible creed; but he adds, those who are most ^philo- 
sophe* €U heart are generally most bigoted outwardly, to conceal it Does not 
Blanco White say something similar about Spain? If we are to believe the 
Franks, the native Christians are sad villains: but many of the Turks (say 
they) are ' braves gens.' Many of these (Svrian Moslems) have called 
on us upon various excuses, and are very familiar and easy, but not obtru- 
sive or rude. People here say Osmdnli for Ottoman; Turk with the Franks, 
means a Mohammedan; most of whom here talk Arabic. Aleppo and 
Constantinople, we are told, are the only Turkish cities where French pre- 
vails over Italian. I talk more French than is good for my Arabic, but 
cannot hope to improve in French by it. Most of the consuls here are Jews, 
and, except the French consul, are believed to have bought their places of 
the ambassadors. Consuls pay no customs, hence merchants covet the 
consulate. In all the world, Judaism seems to culminate at Aleppo. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER XIII. 

Aleppo, Feb. 1831. 
I AM afraid you will not think the better of me, when I tell you that I am 
become a smoker; and this, though I had so great a dislike to it in Eng- 
laoid. I do not mean that I am always smoking: certainly not: but I 
have bought two pipes and amber mouthpieces and all the apparatus; 
which shows that I am in earnest. When a man in college smoked cigars 
in his room, and we (the Balliol fellows) generally condemned it; I remem- 
ber, in reply to my remark, that a man who smoked made himself a 

* Possibly he spoke of the more educated only: but I must leave the 
statement as I find it. 1854. 
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nuisance, one of them said: * It would not do to generalize; for in Germany 
the man who objects to smoking is the nuisance. Tins is a strong way of 
expressing the state of things here also. As mj first business is to learn 
the language, and learn it from men's lips, and if possible, from the more 
learned men; my first wisdom seems to be, to make my society as little 
unacceptable to them as may be, although we decline dress-visits. If any 
one calls on me, I must ofier him a pipe, and smoke one myself; and con- 
versely, when I call on any one, I must not refuse the pipe. The common 
Turks here (i.e., Syrian Moslems talking Arabic) imitate or borrow Ottoman 
gravity, and have no superfluity of conversation; nor in fact have any of 
the natives, except when engaged in bargaining. The pipe fills up gaps of 
time, and * breaks the ice' like an Englishman's remarks on the weather, so 
as to hinder the chilly effect of silence. I read in Sir John Malcolm how 
recent is the use of liquid coffee in Asia; that smoking is no older than Sir 
Walter Baleigh, we all have received. It is certainly striking, that in a 
people whom we think so unchangeable, the most prominent symbols of 
society — ^pipes and coffee — are of so very modem introduction. I first 
became reconciled to the smell of tobacco, on board a little ship which 
carried us from Cyprus to Ladakia — carried usl but took a month about it. 
The bilge-water accumulated, and the smell became so foul, that it was a 
great rehef when any of the crew began to smoke, which then smelt so 
wholesome. In fact, the Turkish tobacco is quite mild, compared with ours. 
N,B,, it does not make you spit. The Turks would be disgusted with this 
practice; and I almost think, this is the most fundamental of our English 
objections to smoking; for it applies even in the open air. My firiend 
Mr. C. says, it is the spitting which makes people want to driuK. We 
associate smoking with drunken tendencies; but the most virtuous of Mos- 
lems do not the less smoke for refusing wines. Nor is coffee added to the 
pipe as beer by the English; coffee is the compliment to a guest, and only 
accidental I understand that the essentia oil of tobacco which (more or 
less) one swallows, has a slight medical effect, not objectionable in moderation. 
Now I am in for it, I will make you perfect in the theory of smokings. 
We have here three sorts of pipes, of which I use but one — ^viz., the long 
straight pipe. It is generally a cherry stick, and reaches from the mouth 
to the ground, as you sit on a low sofa. The bowl is supported in a tin 
frame on the ground, to catch the ashes; and you smoke in it tdotdoriy which 
means, common dry tobacco. This involves no farther trouble than the 
daily cleansing of the pipe, which is done by a sort of ramrod. , Ladies, as 
far as I know, do not smoke the straight pipe, though I have seen Mussul- 
man females, evidently of humble ramc, with the long pipe and its smoking 
bowl protruding firom under their white veil as they walked. The second 
sort is called the Nargili (Nargheely, an Englishman, might write it), some • 
pronounce it Narjili, which agrees better with Syrian analogy; for what is 
Gimel in Africa is Jimel in Asia. (Do not say. Is then Hebrew African? 
for Canaan and Syria are Arabized.) But I should tell you; Nargili means 
a cocoa-nut, which is used in this apparatus to hold the water through 
which the smoke passes. Vertically out of the cocoa-nut rises a pipe which 
ends in a broad bowl holding the tambac^ which is a second species of 
tobacco, havings broadish yellow leaves worked up with wet. It needs a 
piece of red hot coal laid upon it and left there, to kindle it. Slanting out 
of the cocoa-nut proceeds upward a second tube, a mere cane, which ends 
in the smoker's mouth. He grasps the vertical tube in his left fist, and, if 
sitting, rests the cocoi^nut on his knee. This is the way my hostess smokes 
-*an elegant Levantine lady. The cane does not need a mouthpiece — ^I 
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suppose, because the smoke is so purified by the water. I cannot smoke 
through water: I find it demands too much work for my lungs. The third 
sort is the Hooka, a word which I belieye means the very long fiexible tube 
which is here substituted for the cane, while a glass vessel, standing on the 
ground, does duty for the cocoa-nut. The principle of the smokmg, and 
the thing smoked, are the same as in the Nargill How theh: lungs manage 
to exhaust so long a tube, I cannot understand. Unless it be overdone, I 
think the exercise from early youth must enlarge the capacity and power of 
the lungs; and I beg you to suggest this to the patrons of artificial gym- 
nastics! For the NargiH and Hooka, they are fond of mixing into the 
tombac various conserves, as rose paste and other perivaneB, and alas! 
ophim; to what extent the last, I do not know. But the tambac is always 
wet with something. When people have not a second pipe to offer you, 
they hand the pipe from their own month; and to wipe the mouthpiece 
before you suck it, would be an insult 

I ought to explain that I am by myself in this house, with a Levantine 
femily, but hope soon to be joined by my friends. While we had no ser- 
vant, my aid was more or less useM to mem: they are now waited on by 
an old man and woman, and I had little chance of seeing natives wMle I 
was in the private chambers of the European caravanserai, which they here 
call a hhan. In this house is a troop of young children, whose prattle is 
useful to me. I have a rambling room across me court to myself. The 
woman-servant, whom my friends engaged, poured on to her own hair a 
quantity of essential oil from Mr. C.'s medicine chest, which she found 
unlocked. The stench she difiiised in the whole khan betrayed her deed. 
The creature had actually filled up the bottle mth water to conceal her 
theft. This vexes my friend most: he no longer knows the exact strength 
of his oil. The people here are like children. F. W. Ts. 

P.S. A Turk was horrified at my tooth brush, which he instantly deter- 
mined to be made oi pig's bristles. All sorts of stiff brushes offend them on 
this ground. As they shave their heads, they can the better go without 
brushes. 



LETTER XIV. 

Aleppo, March J831. 

Wb are beginning to be settled here, as far as one can be settled; barely 
because the unhappy war of this province with Bagdad makes onward 
movement impossible. Wherever we have been, people ask so inquisitively 
what are our aims, that we are paraded with a vexatious ostentation, as 
young people going to convert the world; * young people in love with 
Christ,' has been another sarcastic, yet more pleasing appellation. Our 
books are the great wonderment: the muleteers fancied by the weight of 
the boxes that they contained gold. Also two females and an infant in the 
party are something unheard of. We therefore cannot avoid an obtrusion, 
or at least a notoriety, of the religious object, which is to me sufficiently 
distastefrd; as it is certainly ridiculous, considering the vast process of 
language-learning which is the lowest human condition for success in 
religious propagandism. We also avoid every approach to the assumption 
of the priestly, that is of the ofticial, character, to which indeed we have no 
right; yet it is pertinaciously obtruded upon us. As far as I remember. 
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) odI^ slight or rnde condact we have met was firom an Englishman^ the 
isnl in ***. I bdieye Englishmen in office hate ' missionaries' (so they 



ihe( 

consul] 

choose to call us), as an importune yexation : on the contrary. Eastern 

laymen, with a caUiolicity like that of old polytheism, reverence a sacred 

character even in hostile religions. Besides, every Englishman is here 

respected, as, if not a mUord^ yet a lordling, and as a ' brave honmie,' and as 

a member of a mighty nation. 

I must add, this too priestly position of ours is relieved a little by our 
medical pretensions. Yes, our pretensions I for I too, if not a physician, 
yet am the physician's interpreter, which sheds around me a halo of * medi- 
cinal ait.' Lady Hester Stanhope's physician, on board of our French ship, 
told us we should learn to value the word Hhakim (physician, doctor) as a 
passport to confidence: it is indeed wonderM how rapidly confidence arises. 
In our first Asiatic journey, after a night and day of terrible rain, we rested 
one whole day at a wretched village, which seemed to us an oasis, because 
we got a roof over our heads, a fire of hu>ge logs, dry dust full of insects to 
lie down in, and, next day, a warm sun to diy our vestments innumerable, 
which were emptied out of bags, &C., and spread out in various ways. The 
muleteers, who have a sharp guess at the contents of every package, had 
made out that we had two medicine chests, and that one of our party was a 
doctor. The news of the doctor's arrival spread so fast and far, that in the 
afternoon a man with two horses arrived to escort * the doctor and his 
servant' (as I suppose we were to interpret it), to visit a mountain chief, 
who had been wounded in the knee by a musket balL While I write, I am 
perplexed to know 'how we understood all of this. Not one of us could 
speak a continuous sentence of Arabic, or (I think) knew the Arabic for 
wound or gunshot; but Mr. C. and his sister, though slow at language, are 
only the quicker in understanding gesticulation. I have been surpr^ed to 
note, how, while I have been puzzling over words, she, disembarrassed of 
this care, has divined the whole truth. Well: somehow we understood, but 
feared they might detain Mr. C. if he went: but he was brave about it, and 
pitied the wounded chief, and chose to go, so I went with him as a sort of 
guard of honour, though of course we were unarmed. We mounted, and 
our guide walked by the side, and we went up splendid hills, with moun- 
tains that showed themselves higher and higher as we rose. It ought to 
have been beautiful; but the sun was watery, and the past rains had cast a 
mistiness abroad, and in short, it was winter; but the wild mountains easily 
explained how this chief defied the Sultan's authority, as we finally under- 
stood. (* These men fear not from the Sultan,' were, I believe, the mule- 
teer's words.) We rode up places steeper and steeper, as we approached 
the chiefs abode — ^places awkward enough for an army: Sir Walter Scott 
ought to have described them. We found the wounded man lying in bed, 
wiSi some forty or fifty persons dutifully standing round against the walls, 
sorrowing. Sure enough, the ball was in his knee: he bore the probing 
bravely. He had been shot at from above, while he was on horseback. 
Into the wound they had stuffed wadding, which sadly inflamed it My 
friend washed and dabbed it (I think, with vinegar and water), and showed 
them how to proceed; forced the shutters open, tried to turn the crowd of 
people out (a vain effort), and by aid of La (not) and Buono, which is every 
where understood, and a few other jabberings, gave some serviceable hints. 
He strongly dissuaded their attempting to cut down to the ball and so extract 
it, to which they seemed much disposed. They conducted us back wilii 
much respect, and in riding down the steeps I felt still more than in the 
ascent how strong was the position against the attack of rude warfare. The 
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chief was perhaps forty years old, with a manly o|^n aspect The conduct 
of his people seemed to show tenderness and devotion, though their presence 
did not improve the air of his chamber.* 

Here, the Europeans are at present in want of a physician, and Mr. C.'s 
arrival is acceptable. As he cannot talk French, my bad French is called 
out to interpret him. The worst of it is, that he has to be apothecary and 
almost doctor's boy, except so far as one of us relieves him. His industry 
and generosity, ingratiate us much with people; but indeed, with his 
domestic claims the toil is no slight matter. F. W. N. 



LETTER XV. 

Aleppo, March 1831. 
Thebb is more and theie is less variety of character here than in England. 
There is far less personal individuality, but there are more numerous 
national ^es. Wliether any national type is so strongly marked as the 
English, I do not know, for we do not meet Ottomans here, nor in fact can 
we get near access to any Moslems. I find I am apt to be misled, both by 
believing and by disbelieving what the Franks here say of separate classes 
of natives. It is very hard to understand people's characters here, and 
seems to need long experience. 

I was used to think of the Turks as an essentially cruel people. The 
Franks here say: ' A Turk (t.fi., Mohammedan) cares more for the life of a 
cat than of a man :' and this tenderness for brute life is really a Mussulman 
peculiarity which deserves analysis. I understand that though they will 
take life for food or to avoid danger, they will not sport with a divine gift. I 
have speculated, whether this Turkish scruple is not a part of the oldest 
Asiatic religions. Xenophon speaks of fishes in the Orontes which the 
Syrians held to be sacred. When I see storks so familiar on the housetops 
here (though they are not numerous), it makes me think the old Syrians 
had much the same ideas on the subject as the Turks: indeed the storksf 
seem to have been honoured by the Greeks, and we know what * beast- 
reverence' grew into among Indians and Egyptians. Aleppo is pestered 
with cats, because the people will not drown kittens. Christians have no real 
scruples themselves (how strange it is, that Christianity should be harder 
towards the animals than the inferior religions, just as slavery is worst 
among Christian nations): but I am told, what seems incredible, that the 
kittens are nourished at a mosque, to which the Moslem butchers bring 
their offaL You will think I am hoaxed. I have not indeed seen the troop 
of kittens; yet I cannot refuse belief to those who tell me. I do not say 
that the supplv of offid suffices. Probably not; but my hostess sent a 
kitten thither the other day. The combination of mosque with kitten oddly 
reminds us of the old Egyptians. On our way from Ladakia hither, I saw 
a spectacle at once ghastly and grotesque. We slept one night in a large 
khan of a town that was once more considerable. (I could not learn its 
name. I tried to ask, but could not make myself understood, and produced 

* The reader may be interested to know, that, a year later, we learned 
of this chiefs entire recovery; by help, I suppose, of mere dabbings with 
cold water or vinegar and water. 1854. 

t I now learn that Storks are often petted in Germany also. 1854. 
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only laughter, when I rang the changes of my question. I attribute this 
in part to the fact, that the same word helad in Arabic means town 
and country, like demos in Greek). Next morning a goat was to be killed, 
and we had some chance of a bit if one of us would (I may almost say) 
seize a part of the animal before it was dead. There stood the victim and 
its priest In front was a row of cats, sitting up with all the gravity of 
Egyptian gods, or like the regiment of cats which were the van of Cambyses 
against Egypt: on the other side a regiment of dogs. VHien the scarlet 
flood spouted on to the ground, the dogs took their portion of it I know 
not what etiquette, or what hint from the sacrificer, suddenly dispersed 
them : then the cats came in due order, and took their portion. The offal 
was distributed by a law, which, for aught I know, is as old as Abraham, 
and therefore works smoothly. Peace was wonderfully kept between dogs 
and cats; but when it came to dividing the offal, the cats had plenty of 
screaming, and, I rather think, some fighting. The number of these wild 
cats here is a real nuisance. 

The burying system of these countries gives an imposing aspect to the 
city of the dead. Where population is stationary, the dead of course 
immensely outnumber the living; and as I look on the cemeteries, I think — 
* If this goes on, the time will come when the dead are possessors of the 
earth.* I must not romance: but I do feel an oppression to the spirit, on 
looking at extensive grave-gardens and black cypresses. I can fancy how 
fhe old Egyptians came to think so much of the dead world, whicli, after 
all, cannot be made into a Christian heaven. I believe that they buried in 
rocky barren soil: that seems more sensible than, as here, giving up excel-, 
lent land and valuable sites for such a use. However, land is here abun- 
dant, if only it were all protected. Even the suburban gardens, where 
market fruit is raised, are guarded by high and strong walk. I am told, 
this is a precaution against an inroad of Bedouin cavalry. What then 
protects the cornfields? I perhaps ought not to believe this, yet the size of 
the walls has astonished me. Everything here, say the Franks, is the 
reverse of Europe. As one illustration of contrast to England, we have 
here to dread r<i}bery far more than theft. In England robbery is so gone 
out of memory, that the very meaning of the word is apt to be forgotten. 
Housebreaking is said to be quite unknown here, though there are no gens 
fParmes, no watchmen, no street lamps. Everybody who goes out after 
dark carries a lantern. Not to do so, is discreditable: besides, one is apt 
to tread on the sleeping dogs, and they are rather fierce to the Franks. Do 
not suppose I think the dogs to be good Moslems; but they get food from 
the Moslems, and kicks from the Franks: which is as I said — ^the Christians 
are less kind to animals. But a man's dignity here is measured by the 
size and number of his lanterns. There is a passage in Juvenal which this 
Will illustrate; which also shows that modem Turkey has some of the habits 
of imperial Rome. 

The Franks here have a most contemptuous opinion of the Ottomans, as 
to intellect; and very broad facts seem to justify their contempt. Every- 
thing is manifestly falling to pieces under them. Yet all that the Franks 
say, puts the morality of the Ottomans singularly high. (The absence 
of housebreaking, to which I referred, is not here to the point; for it 
equally applies to Christians. The absence of portable valuables in house- 
hold furniture has much to do with it, I suppose : but also, to secrete and 
carry off stolen property must be very difficult). It is, however, a most 
perplexing problem, how to make Turks think well of Christians. 

F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, Ai»ril 1831. 

I AM absorbed in Arabic: too much perhaps: bnt it is inevitable. It is no 
use to write about that, nor about graver cares. I shall tell you whatever 
comes uppermost. We are lodged with a Erank family (Levantine, I should 
say); wiih. a weak husband, amiable wife, pleasant children very young. 
The frankness of language here startles one a little: it is like the Bible: 
mere children speak of natural mysteries in such plain terms. A child, five 
years old, wishing to know whether I was an Englishman or a Frenchman, 
put to me the question: * Where did you come out of your mother's belly?' 
I cannot tell what to' think, whether the state of mind which goes along 
with such phraseology in a nation, is more or less conducive to mental purity 
than our state. In acting as French interpreter to Mr. C. when he is called 
on as physician, I have on more than one occasion been struck at the 
unconscious simpUcity with which Levantine ladies say, not only before me 
but to me, what is embarrassing to me. I inchne to think this is a more 
wholesome state of mind than ours, though I cannot get myself into it. 
With much that is frank, even to the point of coarseness, in expression, 
some of the ladies here have a natural refinement, which I admire the 
more when, as in our hostess, it is joined with much domestic drudgery. 
I suppose, none of them have any scholastic education; few can even read: 
yet they have an education of sensibility and graciousness. I fear they are 
and must be gossips and intriguers, when they have too few domestic cares; 
for there is nothing to spend mental energies on. What is called education 
in men, is the attainment of fine penmanship. A young man was intro- 
duced to me, and by way of setting off his high accomplishment, was called 
*the most beautiful pen in Aleppo.* 

On the whole, both sexes give me a painfid sense of emptiness. They 
have often active minds, but there seems a want of food. At Lamica in 
Cyprus the kind consul introduced us to his numerous daughters, who sat 
ranged close against the wall of a spacious room wholly empty of chairs 
except along the sides. (This is the usual mode). They were evid^tly 
much excited by curiosity, but something in the maimer of them aU 
impressed me as very pueme. The daughters of our consul here (a Jew) 
are very goodnatured and frank, and I ingratiated myself with them by 
walking in their pattens. They are women in age, but children in mind. 
I must explain about the pattens. Our streets, being generally unpaved, 
and barely broad enough for two horses (or strictly, two loaded camels), to 
pass between foot passengers, are beaten into mud by the feet of beasts 
stepping always along the same lines : hence ladies, except when they ride 
on asses, are very apt to need pattens. In fact, all women have them, and 
the rich wear them ornamental Their material is mere wood, and some 
have them so high, as to be incipient stilts. In the wood and upper strap, 
is fine inlaid work, which I cannot describe, but which marks the rich lady. 
The Jewesses made me walk about their father's pavement (how Homeric 
the phrase sounds!) in these stilts, in which they stroll up and down with 
a strange gait. A fall from them on to the pavement would be no joke, 
and I had to be very cautious. I suppose it is in cold weather that they 
get a habit so strange as that of walking on high pattens indoors. The 
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payement is cold thongli dry, and the ladies content themselTes with the 
inner* boot, which has no proper sole. 

I spoke of the asses. They are really delightful animals for ladies* riding. 
If I were an English lord, 1 would certainly have one for my lady: I cannot 
think why we so neglect the breed. I do not beliere our climate spoils them. 
There is here a good share of rain and mud, and in England it would 
always be possible to keep the feet of asses dry in the stable. Of course a 
close carriage is pleasanter for town-yisits; but all our young ladies like to 
ride — ^until they are married; and then their husbands, or their physicians, 
are too prudent to allow it; and with good reason, on spirited and sus- 
ceptible horses; especially since on a side-saddle a shying horse is an 
unmanageable perU. The ass is so steady, he never shies; his pace is a 
fast walk or little amble of five miles an hour, from which he never wants 
to deviate. They are willing, and most untiring, and the pace is as smooth 
as a sofa; T mean, of a good ass. They are not cheap, as things go here. 
They are not shod; the hoof is very hard, and they skip along like goats 
over pavement and rock. To ride on a rocky road with an iron-shod horse 
I found very disagreeable, especially as they here use plate-shoes, which 
are soon rubbed into slipperiness. In the country, I mean in England, for 
ladies' riding, along rough lanes and up hills where carriages cannot go, I 
feel convinced that good asses would be a delight that ladles do not now 
imagine. Perhaps, however, an essential pre-requisite is, that they should 
lay aside their prejudices against Turkish trowsers. I do not say that side- 
saddles cannot be used with these asses: I suppose they could: but they 
would not be so convenient, nor nearly so safe. The mules here are not 
so large as we saw at Beziers: those, I suppose, were Spanish — as large as 
horses. The mules walked with their loads on good ground a full four miles 
an hour, as we came to Aleppo, but the caravan average pace can barely 
reach three miles. F, W. N. 



LETTER XVII. 

Aleppo, April 1831. 
There is something fearful in the general signs of a break-up all round 
one here. I do not think this is an illusion of my own religious theories: 
the facts are very powerful, and I will teU you a few. I need not speak of 
the late Russian war, and its disorganising action on the mind of Pashas. 
I will not press the war against Bagdad. These are calamities which may 
pass, and would pass, if the empire were sound within. But the internal 
signs of decay are what one cannot mistake. It is true, Aleppo has not 
recovered from the earthquake of 1822: I must not impute the ruined 
aspect of things wholly to Turkish misgovemment : but if there were any 
spring of vitality, one would see the effort to heal follow the pang of a 
wound. Perhaps you know how many days it took in Paris to obliterate 
all signs of damage done by the convulsion which ejected Charles X. I do 
not know exactly; but I know it was a very rapid process. Here, it is not 
that the curative action has not yet overtaken the mischief, but it does not 
make the slightest attempt to grapple with it. For instance: a gate of 

♦ It is of yellow Morocco, and is intended to wear on a carpet. Else- 
where a slipper is worn over it. 1854. 
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Aleppo asSis Itt; Ote httgo tooH fiRv up A0ioacl:-^wfiffltt woitld s^em xuore 
yrtai to the eommerce of » l<a^ eity, tban to cfetts sway t!M obstmctton? 
Tw^itj labourers coi^d do it in a coopie of dajB, if weals' and gates are 
useless. Bat nothing is done. The laden moles and camels change tikttir 
course, as thev do on the monntains, and find their way ont over the rains 
of the wall mty yards on one side. If a camel ftiHs with its load and dies 
on the spot (their farourfte way of dying, I snspect, when diey get old), the 
body is jttst pushed a few yards diway — if it were not actnaUyin the bazaar 
— and 1^ for dogs to devour. When the fiesh is gone, there still He the 
bones, I hare amced — Are there no ci^ revenues, no Ibcal taxation^ no 
townships, no parishes, bound to attend to the streets and walls? The 
^Franks of whcnn I have inquired appear to me to despise the Tarkish 
government too much to have made nunute fnquiries'iBto the relations of its 
theory and praetieef but patting together aQ mat I can learn, my inference 
is as follows. The Ottoman system being that of perpetually delegated des- 
potism, it is the undoubted duty of the Fasha to ta^t the town fbr the benefit 
of the towa^ In theory, here as- in idl the world, every town owes a mode- 
rate tax to uphold the enrpire, and a larger tax for its own establishments; 
but iu practice, no- divisiont is possi^e, because both go throng the hands 
of the same irresponsible Pashs. He owes a certain tribute to the Sultan; 
year by year; but he probably has also paid far larger sums in bribes to 
gain Ms i^aeer he has to repay these, it may be, to an Armenian banker: 
anet he wants to fifl his own private purse beside. Even if he could be sure 
of lite permfmenee of his own position, he is too uneducated to compute the 
loss he brings on hjmsdf by desteoying the tax-bearing powers of the com- 
munity : so he wiH not spend the taxes on the town itself, but only on his 
own palace and his military establishment I do not think X can be wrong 
in this ou^e« I am made less severe gainst the Turks, by what I have 
read of got own in&tnation in India; where^ ftom the central despotism 
grasping all local funds, focal prosperity is awfuUy undermined. A cen- 
tralized military despotism, when native, and standing on the good will of 
the peo|^ is sometimes the besi or almost the or^ sort of government 
possible : but when it is f<^eign^ and imposed on an uawiUsBg people, history 
seems te pas^ a stern vole against it 

Hie native Chifistians hare seem to have no fierceness. Th^ are pavthr 
eowed; partly (like townspeople everywhere) too full of t^ir trade to think 
<^ public a£Eledrs, they accept state-imposts as & law of fate. But they 
are hunnliated by seeing the Moslooos wear arms, which thej^ may not; and 
undoubtedly feel themselves to be ccmquered and kej)t dowii» They feel no 
allegiance to the Sultan. They not oidy are inadmissible to his armies (so 
tibat he has but a fraction of the military strength proportioned to his terri- 
tory), but they are made disaffected by the miserable poll-tax. I am t<^d 
(and my informant seemed to have accurate knowledge), that though in the 
large cities Moslems and Christians live together, yet &is is too dangerous 
in Plages. Every village is of a pure population — one is Mussulman— one 
is Christian. To mix them would produce frays, insurrections, massacre. 
What kind of strength can the Sultan possibly have, until he has new 
principles pervading alike the organization of the empire and the hearts of 
the population? He wishes well: he tries to introduce Europeanism: but 
he does not conciliate the Christians, and he disgusts the old-fashioned 
Turks. Two generations must pass, and this state of things be forgotten 
(even if peace and obedience and wisdom conspired so long) before any 
cohesion could commence. We know what Ireland is. 'fiiere are ten 
IrelandS here. 
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Do not think I write thns as a partizan of these Chri8tian»— the Franks 
would teach me to despise them as individuals far more than the Moslems. 
After all, I do not see that the resident IVanks are much different from the 
native Levantines, or these from the Sultan's Christian subjects. I have 
been thinking that I like the old men and the children here better tUan the 
middle-aged men. The men are without anytiiing that enriches or elevates 
life. They have no enthusiasm in their religion, though I believe they 
perform its exterior diligently; I mean, even the Christians. They have 
no poetry, no science, no patriotism, for in fact no country; no other care 
of politics than a vibration from distant France; and as the French here 
complain, no theatre, no public amusements. Of course I do not say how 
mudi any of these things would improve them: I am merely saymg, that 
the men nave nothing in which heart and soul can go out, but family inte- 
rests. Well: there is plenty of money-getting in England: still, we have 
many elevating impulses there, which leave men as unreligious as ever, yet 
certainly make life less despicable. The elder men here have something 
pafrtarcAo/ about them. Paternal a£fection and paternal pride seem to grow 
with the child's growth, instead of turning into antagonism, as so often in 
England. (In ludicrous illustration, ^ere, instead of patronymics to sons, 
there are hyionymics to fathers. A man has a son George: when the son 
reaches man's estate, the father drops his own name, and is called * father 
of George,* Abu Georgi. I am telling you a fact of the old man who 
waits at the khan; and people say it is common). I speculate: — ^ Perhaps, 
where there is so shallow an education of books, the education of life is, as 
in savage tribes, of greater proportionate importance, and the old man has 
a larger Monopoly of wisdom.' Anyhow, affection seems to overpower 
money-getting principles in the old men, and has a sort of hallowing effect. 
I admire the Spanish consul here for manliness, dignity, and a sweet 
frankness. Though he has never done us any kindness, I feel as if I 
could ask it, were it needed. There are various other nice old men. 

F. W. N. 

P.S. Does not the supersession of a father by his adult son appertain to 
savage or half savage life? Old Peleus and old Laertes vanish early before 
their sons* rising splendour; and Ulysses himself began in very early days 
to call himself * Father of Telemadius.' This seems to be a very antique 
Abu GeorgL Do not think, I mean that the desire to amass large fortunes 
is very vehement here in the middleaged. Perhaps there is no facility 
sufficient to call out the passion. But aU passions here may seem to be 
weak, even money-getting. Why : — is a long story. 



LETTER XVIII. 

Aleppo, May 1831. 

I DARE say you know — ^I think I knew, but I never got a picture of it in 
my mind — ^that the difference of Moslem and Christian is here marked by 
dress: though Franks dress as they please. I do not know that I can 
farther define it to vou, than by saying that no *Nazarene' (or native 
Christian) wears a white nor a green turban. White prevails among the 
Moslems : one sees also in them strikingly the tendency to become a swell. 
The magnitude of the turban often suggests a ludicrous idea of the 
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wearer's self-importance. It sometimes needs even little side-ties to hold it 
up. We are told that the kinsmen of the Prophet all wear green turbans, 
l^e blue preraUs with the native Christians. 

At first one is apt to moralize on the political danger of snoh a visible 
distinction, where a vast majority of the population is outside the pale of 
the constitution. European despotisms would be terrified, if too many 
people wore white hats, such as Henry Hunt used to patronize. One is apt 
to say. Surely this enforcement of a badge on subject races rose out of the 
strength and pride of the old conquerors (as now, I think, the Russians 
enforce some costume on Jews), and is kept up only by the impulse of routine. 
Turkey seems to practise in tne dotage of her decline the licenses of her 
juveniHty. But perhaps this is all a mistake. The Turks do not need to 
practise the old empire-craft, 'Divide and govern.' The spirit of evil has 
done the work to their hand. It seems rather to be their business to recon- 
cile the mutual animosity of Christians, and to moderate, after the fashion 
of the much-slandered Gallio; perhaps therefore they have rationally no 
fear of Christians uniting to overthrow them. Or perhaps, after all, the^ 
do not trouble their heads about it. The present Pasha of Aleppo is 
remembered by the Pranks here, as, not many years back, one of the lowest 
servants to his predecessor. He rose by bravery, and no one misses educa- 
tion in him. There is no education but good manners, and learning to 
chant the Koran. Prom the absence of books, these Ptohas must be in 
profound ignorance of principles which with us are asLloms. I do not see 
how to avoid the inference, that much of the liberality of the Ottoman 
government (which is excellent, if people knew how to use it), is a fruit of 
mobservance. Indeed, it is stated, that during the Greek war collections 
were openly made in (Constantinople to aid the rebels, and the Greek news- 
papers promoted their cause boldly, without molestation* from the govern- 
ment. Yon will think this is a traveller's stoir : I cannot vouch for it. But 
one is forced to attribute to the Turks much stupidity. The Pashas aife 
certainly not indifierent to money, nor scrupulous as to seizing it; and the 
Sultan in turn needs it of them: yet wealthy Pranks escape taxation here. 
In England every resident alien bears all the same taxes as a native: here 
I am not taxed at all ! To call this a virtuous liberality is absurd, in a 
needy government which often rather plunders than taxes its own people. 
However, it is not the absolute sum amassed which is oppressive. Par 
otherwise. But it is the absence of intellect, enterprize, freedom, and 
safety on the land, and the exposure of wealthy individuals to the caprice 
of Pashas— which keep Turkey poor; if this place is a specimen, and the 
Pashas are not belied. 

Europeans cannot possess land here, but an easy artifice evades the diffi- 
culty in the towns. A wealthy European, like the Spanish consul, takes a 
house on a convenient site — ^from some poor Mohammedan, suppose. He 
contracts to pava fixed rent, to be allowed to improve the house and 
grounds as much as he pleases — (nothing is c^ymmoner here, than that the 
Souse is in ruins, especially since the earthquake of 1822)— and stipulates 
that he shall not be ejected, unless the owner first reimburse him for all 
that he has spent on the place. Wliat a contrast to our English land- 
lord, who coolly devours as his obvious and natural right all the improve- 
ments of a tenant! Here the tenant makes himself virtual owner, subject 

* Kossuth at Boston, U.S., May 14th, 1852, stated, that the Turks (in 
early days) when masters of half of Hungary, allowed taxes to be coUected 
from the subject Hungarians to aid the Austrian war against Turkey. 1854. 
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oaalf to a perpetual qiitrent to the Mowlflm, who u too poor io eject lun 
hy repajmeiit, yet seems to be always weQ satisfied hi a ponctoal-^ying 
tenant. I understand the Turks are always fair landlords. If this is true 
of Ottoman and Syrian alike, the credit must ^o to the religion, not to the 
race. Qoffire, how much credit will Christianity get from our landlords? 
and how mueh firom the SoTiereigns of Europe? how much from the FcH)e 
and Bishops? Alas, we hare stiU to look £:>r that ' righteous ruler,' who 
shall he as sprng-showers upon the grass. F. W. N. 



LETTER XIX. 

Aleppo, May 1831. 
I BXLiBFB you know it was always our idea, that we must put on nativa 
habits, wherever we w^, so far ait least as to enoounter no needless friction. 
I had not then considered, how seiioosly such ohange may aftw a time 
affect one's own character, and the thought sometimes crosses me 
anxioody. 

We suK^e. Well. I say to myaelU 'I miut try not to be wedded to 
the practice : I hope to leave it off the m<»nent it proves inexpedient.' We 
shall see. I have taken to the Syrian gown and skiers : to walk activ^y 
in these is arduous, and, I suppose, very singular. Here is a question: 
May not my bodily habit change with it? and may not that affect my 
mind? 

Do you know; the gown is ridiculously feminine, beyond what I had 
been aware: not merely in lei^th axid amplitude: but abore the girdle it is 
fmffed out into two bo8<muj which are used as pockets (no £>ubt, the 
sinus of the Bomans), and make a man's form absurdly like a woman's. 
I think this gown is part of the reascm why it is absolutely necessary to 
wear mustaches here; else one im so womanish. It is odd how all 
these habits tend to slowness, and hereby to a certain gravity. The 
chief annoyance in the mustache is, that one has to be so deliberate 
in eating and drinking; yet this also is more civilized and healthy 
than too great dispatch. Le^ me add, inter nos : some things which in 
company we do as seldom as possible — such as, to blow the nose, or 
(worse still) to spit-^'-seem to be utterly forbidden here; and I suspect, the 
mustache has to do with it. The natives are as resen^dd in the use of a 
pocket handkerchWf, as the most fastidious £^lish lady. On second 
thoughts, the mustache is not the sole cause of this, if Spaniards, Germans, 
and Russians have no such seniles. I believe Xenophon praises the 
Persians for never spitting in company. Are not all Sa^tem manners 
jHTobably a plant of very anciout growth? 

Perhaps the change of dress h less important to character than change 
of hours which climate enforoes. I should not like to get into the system 
of a mid-day nap; though for anything I know, it may be excellent for 
those who are up before the sun. (WlSat a change in London life would 
such a practice work I) As yet, there is no heat to suggest a suspension ol* 
activity; else the ^^ropriate time of it would be just an hour after dinner. 
I do not know whether it is frtmi climate (that is, whether the habits suited 
to the extreme heat set the rule for the whole year; as, with us, the late 
rising suggested by ofAd weather rules the summer also), but so it is, that 
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the people here dine twice a day, and have no other meaL We fell in with 
this first at Lamica in CTpms, where we lodged in a hotel {Locanda, they 
call it), and paid so mnch a head per day, for board and lodging. We 
expected breakfast, bnt found none. A bit of roasted bread, as big as a 
finger, and a thimblefdll of strong coffee, is supposed to last a man till 
mid-4^. At twdve o'clock we found a very substantial and abundant hot 
dinner, and again at sunset another perfectly similar dinner. I then first 
tasted potatoes fried in oil, and in spite of my prejudices found them excel- 
lent The lampoil here is pure and cheap. We haye hollow glass globes 
of different sizes, with a shaft that fits into a candlestick. The glass is 
%>red in two, four, six places above, for wicks to dangle through into the 
oH, which half jfiDs the globe, and is poured in through a mouth at top. 
Every wick has a Httle tin collar, which hinders it from falling through into 
the oil; and you light as many wicks as you please. I cannot think why 
qnaatitieB of this nuurvellously cheap oil are not imported to England; for 
we merchants here want exports. Messrs. Giustiniani change our circular 
notes for us, and are very glad to get them, as it saves their sending money 
out: for every Tartar carries bags of their coiu to Constantinople, destined 
to pay foreigners (principally England) for goods imported. Th.Q oil comes 
from a bus^ and they say, grows with great ease and certainty. K I were 
a merchant, I would try to get some of it. This is not eating oU, but it 
has no smell whatever. 

Butter is not very good. They distinguish the salt and the fresh 90 
strongly, as to give two names. I thii& this is a trick of the Arabic 
language, which accounts for its occasionally immense vocabulary. Thus, 
salt butter is «emn, fresh butter is zoohdi these have no common name 
*• butter,' and need no epitibet to mark specific difference. I am told that 
the date, the lion, and die locust, have new names for almost every month 
of age; and, without accepting the statement to the letter, I see the 
tendency in the language. Eor instance, I cannot satisfy myself with 
Arabic words for our generic forms jug^ cup. Every word seems to be 
understood specifically. They have many Etruscan forms of vessels, and 
each has its own name. So, mey here have several species of cucumbers, 
each with its separate name, ana no generic name for aU. The same in 
many other things. It is often vexatious enough. You order your servant 
to get this or that: he returns empty, because the special sort was not at 
hand in the bazaar; when you wanted the genua. Such a peculiarity fits 
a tongue for poetry, but appears adverse to philoso^y: yet when Arabic 
was in its literary prime, they say it succeeded best in analysis and meta- 
physics. It would indeed be a high augury of native genius, if the same 
tongue was pre-eminent in poetry and in analysis. I shall never know 
anything of their poetry; perh^s that is why 1 am prejudiced against it. 
I oftea wondered at the flatness of contrast l^tween (for instanc^ a Uon 
and an old Uon in Hebrew, as in Jacob's blessing; but the ear resents it 
less, if you have words totally differing — ^like a hoy^ a etripUng, a lad^ a 
carle^ a man. One quite understands tib^ poetical advantage of abounding 
. thus in specific terms; but to extend this minute perfection into dates and 
kxmsts may denote minds too active for their supply of material. 

F. W. N. 
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LETTER XX. 



Aleppo, May 1831. 

Wb see nothing here of Ottomans proper. I believe, however, that on board 
the little ship which brought us from Cyprus to Ladakia we had none* but 
Ottomans: at least, they talked Turkish only. But though we were a 
month with them, we did not ^et to know them at all, as we had no lai^ 
guage in common. The captain was highly praised to ns by the English 
consul at Lamica, as a very honourable man; and so we judged him. 
Though poor, he was dignifi^ in manner, but frank. I saw in those Otto- 
mans no unseemly or unsocial pride : in £eict, I cannot pretend that I should 
have known them from the Mussulmans we here see round us. But here^ 
the Ottomans are not in good repute. I think they are chiefly known as 
the body-guard and hansers-on of the Pashas, and their reputation is 
damaged by the atrocity of the old Janissary-party. What was the amount 
of real atrocity, of course I do not say; but people here talk of it, and count 
the destruction of the Janissaries a great deliverance to the empire. I have 
been brought by accident across several Ottoman soldiers in Aleppo, and 
they seemed to me supercilious and fierce; perhaps not more than our 
officers in Gibraltar or in India may be towards *the natives.' The Turks 
we saw at Cyprus were not at all hauehty: in, fact, they made themselves 
free and fanmiar with us, though probably by way of sport indeed. Several 
of them clapped me on the back, and said: ' How do you do, John?' being 
proud of knowing so manv words of English; and those who knew not so 
much, called out to us, John! John! which is their name for every English- 
man, just as, with us. Fat for every Irishman. I suppose that the visits of 
English ships make the islanders more familiar with our nation. 

The Franks here talk freely of the necessity of Turkey being governed 
"bj the European nations. They fancy that France wiU get Egypt, and 
ihigland (coming at once from India and from the Mediterranean) will 
occupy Bassora, Bagdad, and Syria; and they argue that this would be a 
most desirable consummation. I do not say they are wise persons^who so 
talk, but neither do thev think themselves to be starting an3rthing originaL 
I believe this is a wide-spread imagination. I cannot convince anybody 
that the project would be unpopular in England. They have no idea that 
our Indian empire has grown up by the force of circumstances, without a 
preconceived plan. We are supposed to have conquered India from pre- 
meditated ambition, and to be wUUng to take on ourselves the vast respon* 
sibilities of new conquests here. I suppose it is impossible to live in 
Turkey, and not to desire tiie overthrow of the government — desire it, not 
from any calculation as to some worthier successor, but from an impetus of 
contempt and passion. I am certainly conscious of this desire, yet I see no 
mark in the Christians of higher qualities for rule. In old days, the 
Bomans were strong, and the subject Greeks were ingenious and active- 
minded. Here, the Turks are (in certain warlike and moral qualities) 
strong, but the subject Christians are neither strong nor wise nor ingenious 
nor activeminded. Just consider tiie phenomena of literature, lliere is 
not a printing press nor a bookseller's shop in Aleppo; yet the Christians 

* I now read that among the Turkish-speaking population the distinction 
of the Seljook and the Osmanli stUl subsists sharply. 1854. 
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here are in intimate religions nnion with Borne; many Franks go backward 
and forward: nothing would be easier than to secure literary capital from 
fiscal extortions; for it might come in as the property of Franks, if the 
Komish church desired to enlighten the people. The Turkish government 
is profoundly indifierent to such matters. Yet the church, which is here in 
fact absolute mistress, leaves the people's intellect wholly uninstructed. No 
enemy is in the field: she could manage everything her own way: a book- 
seller, who had not the sanction of the church, would instantly be ruined 
by her frown. In consequence, she keeps the people in secuhu: darkness; 
and while that is the case, although the Turks leave to them entire freedom 
of the press, the people cannot practically attain it. So strangely does the 
Pope aid in upholding the power of the Sultan 1 If on the contrary the 
papal policy were decidedly on the side of education, and used energetically 
the vast freedom given to literature by the Turks, I cannot but think that 
in two or three generations the Ottoman despotism would fall before the 
intelligence and union of the Christians. All principles of despotism seem 
to be mutually supporting, even while bitterly hostile: but all true freedom, 
of soul and body, is mutually concordant both consciously and in fact. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER XXI. 

Alepp^, June 1831. 

I KEBB not tell you that Mussulmans prostrate themselves in prayer (or 
rather, I believe, in praise), when the crier proclaims the hour from the 
mosque : but I did not understand till lately, how unintelligible to people 
here is a religion which is not external and almost obtrusive. We are cer- 
tainly thought much better of, because, two of our party having pretty good 
voices, we commonly sing hymns in d^ly worship, I felt something very 
diss^eeable in this on board ship, where there were other Englishmen; it 
seemed a show-off or a reproof quite uncalled for: but this was only a 
feeling of my own, which I could not press on those who had it not Here, 
on the contrary, all outwardness of religion seems natural, suitable, 
and (I may add) respectable. To pray standing, or I should rather say, 
lying flat, at the comers of the streets is not ostentation here: for so many 
do it, that it has no pre-eminence. I do not say such a state of things does 
not induce hypocrisy: it probablv must: but the hypocrisy has no conscious 
aim nor positive reward. It is like a child's imitation of devotion. Indeed, 
I think a Mussulman would not generally be the better man, but rather the 
worse, for not going through his postures. The sad thing is, that this 
should be mistaken for something final and fundamental, as apparently it 
is, and must be, mistaken. 

I wish I could see deeper into the possibilities of Mohammedanism : its 
history puzzles mo. If I confined my view to Turkey, I should suppose the 
religion quite stifles intellect and thought, and debases men into an exterior 
of religion as stagnant and unprofitable as any mmnmery of Rome. Yet 
we read that both among Saracens and Moors of Spain there was under it 
a scientific movement fidly comparable to the scholasticism of Europe in 
the middle ages, and a royal patronage of poetry and literature, from which 
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<as a result and index of national movement) one might h&re expected an 
intellectual develq>ment which would either improye or throw off the 
religion. Laj as much stress as one will on the stupidity of the Turidsh 
race — on which topic of race (some now teH us) Englisn historians have 
not duly dwelt— yet the Saracens and Moors were ve^ acute and refiried, 
and we read of sceptic Soofies among the Persians. Tnough the KorAn: is 
not to them like the Bible to us, a spring of active spiritu^ improvement 
evMi to the unlearned, yet surely all cultivation of keen thought must have 
a destructive power against the follies and pretensions of Mohammed. I 
should have expected the whole thing to spKt up with internal scepticism 
when education spread, so that the people would be prepared to receive 
Ohristtan teaching. But now, ever since the Turks became the lea^ng 
Mohammedan power, the religion seems to have become practically hostile 
to cultivation, so that we have lost the destructive power against it, which 
we might have had under the Arabs. We write (I mean; in Europe) 
* histories' of Mohammedanism; but books of that sort which I hare read 
do not seem to treat of the religion in its essence, or at aE account to me 
for its phenomena.. I am disposed ta impute its political peculiarities to the 
polygamy which the practice of the Prophet has stamped in it for ever; but 
I do not understand its religious side. Here it seems to be a mere routine 
of extemalism, made profitable by nothing but sincerity. 

I do not know how the Moslem crier settles the hours of the day: it 
might illustrate, perhaps, the * watches' of ancient time. A Levantine who 
has aided my Arabic (not a learned man), tells me that nobody in Aleppo 
understands the language or meaning of the raid-day cry from the principal 
mosque, which differs from all the rest, and is a peculiarity of Aleppo. 
He minks it is an old language, earlier than Mohammedan times; and I 
fancy he amuses himself wiu the idea that it is something Tm^M o ham T Tr ed any 
perhaps Christian, which the imconscious crier utters. What trust to put 
in my informant, I do not know. — As to the crier, I suppose he can gene- 
rally tell sunrise and sunset by his eye pretty nearly, and a very sin^de 
framework to show the plane of due south would decide noon;, but I do 
not conceive how they fix the intermediate times. Of course daily Solar time 
is the only thing dreamed of in. these parts. Even on board our French ship 
the captain did not keep Mean time. Every day, as our longitude shifted, 
he took an observation for noon, and called on the passengers to set theii 
watches to 12. This would seem odd to a Parisian chronometer-maker. 
But when I see the vast chasm between Turkish and English thought and 
knowledge, I am apt to faint into unbelief of heart as to their ever adopt- 
ing what is here called English religion, I should tell you: neither Moslems 
nor Franks think of us as Chnstians, but as English: mey mean no incivility 
by this, but it is very vexations. It would seem that no amount of (^istian 
virtue in Englishmen will here bring credit to Christianity: it will be 
ascribed to English political institutions. Not knowing the Bible, nor the 
power of inward refigion, they really think our religion can only grow on 
an English soil: and this is provokingly plausible, because something of 
England of course must always cling to us and pervade us. I understand 
better, why missionaries have turned from Turks to the native Christians: 
it requires much faith to believe that Mohammedans can be converted until 
the native Christians are other than they are. I always looked to a mis- 
sionary church formed in these countries; but I did not foresee what I now 
discern, that it would not be recognized as Christian at all, but be esteemed 
a mere Anglicism, not by papists merely, but by Moslems too. I do not 
know, after all, whether that could ever be a permanent obstacle : I believe 
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not; for it is not the name, but the goodness, of Christianity that must 
prevail. However, the now current idea here is, that the English are very 
good men, but have no religion; which means, as I said, no exterior; and 
in so far, our exterior inspires something of respect. Towards the native 
Christians I wish to be in the decorous relation which politicians call amity. 
They will be dangerous and faithless allies, while they are unreformed; 
and to attempt to reform them involves as huge a controversy and as fierce 
a struggle in Syria as in France. The bishop received us with hostility, 
from the first. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, June 1831. 

The milk here is from goats. The Syrian kid is a beautiful little creature, 
with such soft lappets of ears : it is all silky, clean, and delicate, and their 
sport is most interesting. The goats are driven together in the morning, 
and milked at no great distance off. It came to us direct, and is excellent. 
We did not like the goat's milk at Marseilles, but perhaps it was not really 
the goats' fault there: London milk is not too good. Everything here is 
best stewed. They have superb vegetables : carrots and turnips not merely 
of a vast size, but sweet, solid, delicate, and cheap to the poorest. Cucum- 
bers of several shapes and sizes, besides gourds, play a great part in stews. 
The commonest solid food of the poor is wheat broken (not ground) and 
boiled. They call it * burghul.* We could not find an English name for it. 
Is it not what our ancestors called firmity f The poor eat it with sour 
milk; for I should say, unless you get the fresh milk instantly, they curdle 
it by a herb. It then has a twang, and is not so delicate as English curds 
and whey: yet I have tasted a delicious thick cream here. I see, all the 
Greek vocabularies give prominence to oxygala ; so I infer that sour milk 
abounds in Greece also. Do you care to know about these things? I 
cannot get a reply. All these petty things concern us, and I believe there- 
fore will concern you. People here have many faults of character, but I 
do not think that eating and drinking is their weak side: they seem to me 
very simple and easily satisfied. That Turks are no drunkards, need not 
be said. However, some of the Syrian Moslems will certainly drink brandy, 
and perhaps to some excess; for instance, the muleteers; though they will 
not touch wine. I am told, the art. of distillation is later than Mohammed; 
hence he could not forbid brandy. Their brandy is white. Its name 
Arak means sweat in Arabic :— distillation looks like sweating. It is here 
made principally of figs, and is unpleasant from the strength of the anise- 
seed in it. It is an enigma, that men everywhere will spoil good food, in 
search of burning liquor. There is no good wine here, except when that of 
Cyprus maybe on sale; but the best of it goes to Europe. While at 
Lamica we got a small quantity from a common wine-shop : it was good, 
strong, sweet, quite pure of brandy, and very cheap. Mr. C. values it 
medically. We are told that the Cyprus wine is famous all over Europe. 
It keeps many years. The good consul at Lamica made us taste his, which 
was 27 years old. It was a fine amber colour: when new, it is almost as 
dark as port, but far sweeter. It deposits colouring matter every year. 

p 
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Dr. Meryon much applauded our tasting it, * which' (said he) *will be 
something to say:' so I suppose it is really celebrated. No one can be a 
professed wine-merchant here; for it offends the Mussulmans too much. 
On the coast I hear that the Christian priests are the wine-merchants! 
European sailors know that they must have wine for the Lord's Supper, and 
go to them for it. As they find entire refusal hard, and cannot afford to 
give it away, they sell it; and so the union of priest and vintner grows up. 
I spoke of figs. These are not like the large soft luscious fig known in 
London as that of Smyrna. Ours are hard and thick in the skin, and far 
more solid to eat. Figs and walnuts go together at dessert, like raisins and 
almonds in England. The two seem to correct one another, and indeed 
there is much eating in them even for a hungry man. The fig is all the 
better as a food, for being inferior as a confection. They are served up 
split open. I conjecture that the cookery of these parts has much in it 
akin to Italy. It seems to me simple, efficient, and wholesome; the pro- 
cesses are all related to charcoal fires. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, June 1831. 

In England we scarcely know what a mixed population is — ^mixed, but 
unblended. Our best illustration is from our Jews, who move through 
English society, but do not blend with it. Just so here there are many 
communities, differing by language or religion, who by long-prevailing 
exclusiveness of intermarriage perpetuate separate races. 

I cannot try to write a treatise on these races : but I observe, that the 
old Syrian Church has fallen into two parts. That part which was in the 
mountains to the north of Mesopotamia, retained its language as well as its 
religion, and talks Syriac : these we call the old or independent Syrians. 
Those however who dwelt in the low country — ^in the Syrian towns and 
villages — partly became Mohammedan and adopted the Arabic language 
with the new faith; and becoming the dominant body in Syria, have ex- 
tended the use of Arabic to those Syrians who remained Christian. (I 
am not quoting history, but I see no other solution of the modem facts. I 
think the extirpation of Syriac in these countries rather instructive). Thus 
the modern Syrian church is rent into two parts, the Syriac and the Arab- 
talkers. The former, strong in their mountains, almost defy the Sultan, 
and have no inclination towards the Pope: the animosity here against them 
is great. For all the * Nazarenes ' here have joined the Rom^ church, 
as have the Maronites in southern Syria. My theory is, that a church 
painfully conscious of weakness, with the proud Moslem confronting h, 
gladly leans on the support of a great name like Home: in the plain of 
Mesopotamia we are told that the Komish church has had much success 
among Syrian and Chaldee Christians. The long and short seems to be, 
that where Christians can withstand the Great Turk, they defy the Great 
Boman also; but where they have to fall prostrate before the Turk, they 
make the Pope their ally. The ally becomes lord and master. 

The violence of feeling here against the free Syrians and free Greeks 
moves my sympathy for them, though, except in love of freedom, they 
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perhaps differ little from the Komanizers; yet that except is apt to mean a 
great aeaL * Mount Tor* is spoken of as the chiet centre of strength to the 
Syriac church : the place seems almost mythical I understand that it is 
to the north of Mardin. A Syrian asked me whether Jebel Tor was not in 
the English dominions; I hardly believed my ears or my understanding. 
Before I could recover from my rumination about his geography, he added: 
* He had been told it once belonged to Spain, and now had falleu under the 
English.' I then understood that he had confounded Gibraltar with Jebel 
Tor! Yet this man knew the position of his co-religionists better than L 
Jebel is Arabic for Mountain: Tbr, I conjecture, is the Eastern word 
whence Greeks and Romans got their Mount Taurus. It is singular that 
in Chaldee also the word means a bull. (The Arabic form of the word is 
7%ur, and the Hebrew Shur). The Romanists here speak of the Syrians 
of Jebel Tor in very inflammatory language, as hateful wretches, anarchists, 
vile fellows, who will not obey the Sultan I a dreadful crime to a Christian 
mind. One can see at once that these, if they can, will stir up the Turks 
against their fellow Christians, as the old Jews called in the Romans 
against St. PauL Such mutual bigotry is a special preparative for convert- 
ing the Turks 1 

I was confidently informed by an intelligent, though pompous, school- 
master,* that the people about Mardin and Moosul speak three different 
languages; some speak Turkish, some Arabic, and some the ancient Syrian, 
He said, he had conversed with many, and their tongue is the genuine 
Syriac of the celebrated Peschito version, and that this is their mother 
tongue, not a language which they learn scholastically. I find in our 
books, that this point has moved controversy. The traveller Niebuhr 
asserted the same thing as this man; but Volney and others have given 
negative arguments, which people seem to accept in disproof. Niebuhr, it 
is argued, did not understand Syriac: but wfiat is that to the purpose? If 
I understood it, which I do not, how would that the more aid me to decide 
whether this man speaks truth? I suppose all languages must alter with 
time: French and English are not quite the same now, as in the reigns of 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. Some change has probably past upon Syriac; 
but none of the reasons which I read seem to me at all reasons for doubting 
that the language has been preserved as an unbroken tradition. I may 
add; I was startled at the omission of Koordish, and I wanted to make out 
that the people talked a patois mixed of Turkish, Syrian, and Koordish; 
but he insisted it was not one tongue mixed of three, but three separate 
tongues, and that of these the Syriac at least was pure; he did not speak so 
confidently of the other two. The Koordish is almost unknown to Euro- 
peans. It is said by some to be the old Median tongue, with certain 
corruptions. Geographically one might have thought it Carduchian or 
Assyrian. 

I began by speaking of many races here. The Armenians are an odd 
case; for they reside here not in families, but chiefly as isolated males. 
They are the domestic servants of Aleppo. Fathers of families migrate 
hither alone from Armenia, earn wages as household servants, and return 
periodically to their homes by way of vacation. The Armenians seem to 
be dispersed nearly as are the Jews, with such a sameness in their more 
lucrative occupations, that, it is said, Armenians and Jews cannot flourish 
in the same district. Aleppo is the domain for Jews; so that Armenians 

♦ So he is called in the original letter; yet the word must not be inter- 
preted from English boarding schools. 1854. 
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here are few and depressed. They generally speak from childhood Turkish, 
as well as Armenian (that is, some modem dialect of Armenian; for it is 
said, there are several); and they afterwards pick up Arabic. 

In such an imbroglio of peoples there seems to be no nation, no union, 
no strength. What furnace of suffering would ever fuse such a population 
into unity? I mean, into common impulse, common enthusiasm. In 
Turkey, besides Moslems of several races (Osmanli, Koordish, Syrian, 
Arab, African, Bosnian, Albanian,) one has of Christians the Romish, the 
Greek, the Syriac, the Armenian, the Nestorian ; of which the two most 
powerful are incapable of union with the rest, and the Bomish fanatically 
.usurping. Beside, there are the mysterious Druses and Wahabis. ia. 
short, the curse of Turkey is, that the Turks (like ourselves in India) have 
conquered, and have not blended themselves with the conquered people; and 
consequently, Turkey is not a nation : the Ottomans are a mere church. 

It is no use to blame fanaticism here in a national war. Each man's 
church is here his country: he has no other country. Where a church is a 
people, fanaticism is undistinguishable from patriotism. I see the odious 
evils of this, yet it appears beyond human nature to escape them. ,A 
church seems to me to be a best or a worst of communities, according as it 
is true and good, or the opposite. Pancy a Hindoo church! or a church of 
pagan Greece! and votaries performing blindly the orders of a priest, as 
soldiers those of a general! If men abdicate their conscience, such 
submission is an atrocious evil. But they do and must abdicate it, where 
they are born to their church, as to a country, and do not dream of choosing 
it or judging it. The only patriotism possible with these Christians, untU 
they shake off sectarianism, seems to make them at once bad subjects and 
quarrelsome neighbours. My only comfort is, that several contentious 
churches are a smaller danger than a single all-prevailing ambitions one. 

F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, June 1831. 
We do not get public news decisive and reliable enough to write about. 
Some of us begin to suffer from the climate, though it is delightful; but 
Franks are apt to get inflammatory fevers in their first summer, as, I 
suppose, the English in Italy. Mr. C. thinks well of immediate and copious 
bleeding in the case of young men. I toil on with Arabic, and try to 
relieve and diversify it with Hebrew and other speculations. The contrast 
of vocabulary between Hebrew and Arabic is hugely greater than one at 
first expects from the two systems of grammar. Do not think I am so 
ambitious as to think of becoming a Hebrew scholar. I nevertheless 
grumble exceedingly that the type puts so great a barrier in the way of 
occasional sallies on to that ground. Learned men have much to answer 
for, who perpetuate these alphabets, when undoubtedly they might use 
that of Europe. It is pedantic to make so little of the difficulty, merely 
because they have mastered it. I learned the Hebrew alphabet when I 
was fourteen, I think; but because I have never studied the language con- 
secutively, I have never attained a power of fluent reading: and that is the 
case of hundreds, who might learn but for the gratuitous difficulty inter- 
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posed by the alphabet and vowel points. Arabic is a different case, for 
there you have a living tongue, and a mode of writing used by sixty 
million persons. But as to Hebrew, every argument used for retaining the 
type*, would apply to printing Greek books in the current hand of old MSS. 
without divisions of the words. 

But I will go farther. If by a great revolution these countries fell under 
an energetic government — say, under Kussia or Austria; and if their desire 
to depress Mohammedanism overpowered their dread of the press; so empty 
are these countries of literature, that I believe it would be easy to supplant 
the Arabic by the Roman type, even for the Arabic and Turkish languages. 
Let the government deal freelv in printed proclamations and notices, and 
set them all up in two types, Arabic and Koman. Let them require their 
officials to correspond with them in the Boman type; let them publish 
useful manuals and books of science in this ^pe; and it would rapidly beat 
the other out by its superior advantages. Even in speed of writing, our 
long hand competes. A young man here, who writes Arabic beautifully, 
and does nothing but write, was surprised to see the rapidity of my writing: 
and to print in Arabic type, seems to me about as absurd as to print in 
joining hand or in Greek letters of MS. form. You need six times as 
many types. New principles are in this matter wanted, and ' they show 
themselves on the surface; but everything here goes by routine. They 
have much refined traditional skill in certain directions, but an utter want 
of new invention. 

Altogether, the want of mind here is a wearisome and stupendous fact. 
I think I have read a remark of Hallam's that in the dark ages it is not so 
much a want of learning which surprises the historian, as a want of mental 
activity, originality, native power; for some erudition there was. (I have 
not his words.) I seem to see the same thing here. People have got (as 
far as the Turks are concerned) freedom to talk, to inquire, to print, to 
read, but they have no motive, or no reward, or the necessary travelling 
involves too much risk, labour, or expense. The ape has such a throat and 
mouth, that (anatomists tell us) he could talk, if he had anything to say; 
only he has nothing: and that seems the case with people here. They are 
indeed pressed under a double despotism, one apathetic, the other hostile to 
thought and knowledge: and much as one may despise the government, the 
despotism of the church is perhaps the deepest cause of ignorance. * No 
inventor could here get a patent from the state:' true: but such things are 
rather new everywhere. * Every native capitalist would be in danger of 
fiscal oppression:' true: but the church authorities could easily manage that 
printing presses and all literary capital should be Frank property. The 
difficulty lies deeper. Through ecclesiastical jealousv all individu^ deve- 
lopment of mind is crippled. No inventor here would have a chance of 
using his invention unmolested, no author would be free, much less have 
copyright, or a reading public, or remuneration ; no lecturer could have an 
audience — unless he were a priest or monk, aiming at some ecclesiastical 
end. While the Franks are often groaning for want of a theatre, no one 
attempts it: of course it could not pay. One might have expected an 
ecclesiastical drama, like middleage Mysteries, in this stage of half-develop- 
ment; but there is not even this, nor music— although this is a form of 
cultivation so congenial to Italy and to the Church, In the houses of the 
richer Franks and Levantines I have not seen a piano, an organ, or even a 
guitar. I do not go to their worship, and cannot just now tell whether 
they have an organ in their church ; but if they had, I think I should, ere 
now, have heard of the organist. Perhaps they could not support one from 
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Europe; but surely, if the Church does value music, she might easily train 
her children here in it 

In so old a country as this, all parts of society are, no doubt, so adjusted, 
that it is hard to alter ever so little, without altering a great deal: in other 
words, where stagnation has been the law, all innovation is revolution. I 
am afraid this is true. Here, not only is society cut to bits by religions : 
each town also is isolated by want of roads : hence every national element 
is too small for the suitable division of labour* At least, there is something 
in this. There are no booksellers, printers, engravers, artists, or master 
tradesmen. Even a portrait painter would not be able to live here: for his 
trade would offend the Mussulmans as idolatrous. Who can live here, and 
not wish for a revolution? The Christians wish for it, fancying that the 
Turks alone are to blame, and not seeing that their own church is at least 
as bad. You do not look out on such a scene as / do, and you may think 
my remark neither pious nor humane. Indeed, I see only two ways in 
which the peoples of this country can be converted. The one is, by an 
extraordinary outpouring of the Holy Spirit, for which I hope, and pray, 
and in which I sometimes believe. The other is, by the formation of a new 
armed party, powerful enough to enforce terms alike on Turkish and on 
Christian fanaticism, and lay the foundations of a real nationality, within 
the limits of which Turk and Greek and Romanist may have access to free 
instruction. But do not think I expect any thing of the sort. Russia 
would interfere for her own purposes, as soon as internal movements became 
formidable to the Sultan. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, June — July 1831. 

I HAD resolved to read the Koran through — ^not in the original, but in a 
translation — that I might get some insight into the Mussulman mind. When 
we hear, that the superhuman beauty of its poetry is the great and sufficient 
miracle of their religion, their admiration seems to imply in it a truth and a 
power not to be despised ; and to put oneself into a temporary admiration 
wouRl seem to be a necessary preliminary to understand them rightly or 
argue to them plausibly. But I confess to you I have broken sheer down 
in the attempt. I have tried Savary's French version, as well as Sale's 
English, but the book makes no impression on my mind : I cannot find 
where I left off, when I recur to it. That so tedious and shallow a work 
can meet such praises, gives me a lower and lower idea of the power of 
mind in these nations. I now think that the Arabs are captivated by the 
tinkle and epigrammatic point of an old and sacred ^alect, while Turks 
and Persians take its literary beauty as a religious fact to be believed, not 
to be felt. How wonderful is the power of tradition! 

We all know that Islam can produce an intense fanaticism: I somewhat 
doubt whether it can generate healthy and steady enthusiasm. The collapse 
of its fanaticism seems to be into mere mechanical routine. As savages are 
alternately in violent excitement and in much apathy, but incapable of 
steady toil, so I think of these people; not that I have any farther proof 
than the general aspect of things : indeed, Moslem and Christian have much 
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in common. Not only is there mental indolence; there is not even a love 
of bodily exercise. Nobody takes a good hard walk for pleasure. The 
young people have no active sports whatever. Nor do the Franks who 
keep riding-horses ride as we do in England. They ordinarily go out at a 
walking-pace, but now and then imitate the short gallops of the Turks 
throwing the javelin. Is all this what one has heard of as Oriental indo- 
lence? The bottom of most of it seems to me to be, that men here have no 
aspirations. You will think me spiteful when I say, what is really true, 
that their most energetic action is that of bargaining at the bazaar. The 
Christians, I mean. They mouth, roar, and gesticulate so violently, that a 
stranger thinks there is a quarrel. The delicate ladies also vociferate. If 
Minerva cursed the inventor of the flute, because it distorted the female 
mouth, I know not what ban suffices for the inventor of the Arabic sounds. 
We ought to have an annual curse on Heber or Gush, as the Persians have 
on the three first caliphs. 

The Moslems, you probably know, do not bargain. All agree that the 
Ottomans, when not in power, are excellent and honourable men; but power 
instantly corrupts them. However, we have found them honourable. When 
the late Pasha, who is now gone on the war against Bagdad, wanted a 
European surgeon to attend his own person, he applied to my friend Mr. C, 
immediately on our arrival here. Mr. C. replied, that he would go without 
pay, if the Pasha would engage to frank our whole party with him. But 
the moment the Pasha heard we had two females with us, he declined, 
saying: he could not accept such a responsibility. 

The new Pasha sent for my friend, to minister medically to one of his 
wives. I went with him, as a bit of retinue, and we had pipes and coffee. 
The coffee was a brighter red than I had before seen : it was but a thimble 
full, yet it was unpleasantly strong to my brow. The great man squatted 
on crimson cloth in a comer of his sofa (perhaps the cloth was the Tyrian 
dye!) When he found that my friend could not prescribe for the lady 
without seeing her, he civilly ^smissed us. His mouth-pieces were very 
grand. These amber mouth-pieces of the long pipes are counted as a 
sensible item in the worth of household furniture; and are to it, what silver 
plate is to us. 

We have had a flight of locusts come down on us. They are not disgust- 
ing, like many insects. ^ The Arabs eat them fried, as I suppose John the 
Baptist did. They do not seem to have much in them, yet the stench of 
their bodies, when they die in a heap, proves that there is something. The 
people went out with bags into the fields to catch them. They were too 
late to do much harm. It was curious to see the kitten jump at them, as 
they came in over the wall and through the windows. I never before could 
believe that locusts were the great nation with the appearance of horses, 
which according to Joel had devastated the land of Judah: it seemed so 
fanciful. But I now cannot doubt of it. They are something like large 
grasshoppers. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, Jnly 1831. 
Wb were very slow to believe that the beef of these parts is bad; bat after 
several trials, we could not deny it. I suspect that the climate is not suited 
to oar common cows and bullocks. They look degenerate; no bigger than 
a Hindoo cow. I suppose, that breed needs a still hotter climate. They 
have buffaloes in Italy and on the Euphrates : I wonder whether they would 
suit better here. Our milk is from goats. The principal meat is mutton ; 
but meat is used principally in stews, to flavour other things. The standard 
dish of the poor is broken wheat, boiled and flavoured with sour milk. The 
corresponding dish of the richer is pildu (the au is sounded as in out, our) ; 
the Turks and Greeks call it pilafi. This pilau is, fundamentally, rice 
dressed with butter and salt: the rice is thrown into boiling water, judici- 
ously proportioned as to quantity, and is boiled for twenty minutes only. 
This is the highest luxury of the Bedouins. We saw a company of them 
dine on it. They scraped the hot outside of the rice with the tips of their 
fingers, squeezed it into a ball in their hand, and shot the ball into their 
mouth. The dexterity of this, so as not to bum their fingers, miss their 
mouths, nor drop about their garments, is astonishing. Rich people put 
fowls and eggs, and raisins or currants, and onions and spice, mto pilau; 
but all this is unessential garniture. They here put quinces into meat stew: 
at first I thought it mawkish, but they are good. The poor have lemon 
juice for vinegar, treacle for sugar: the treacle is chiefly made of raisins: 
they call it </i6'«, which is nearly the Hebrew name for * honey.* Honey is 
dearer, and is called ^^daah One reads that there are eighty names in Arabic 
for honey; but I can only learn of one here. It seems to me that the 
Arabic of dictionaries is not a single language, but the sweeping together 
of twenty dialects, never spoken by one man; and never known by one 
man, except through an elaborate scholastic process. To boast of copious- 
ness thus obtained, is absurd: yet after deducting what is extravagant, 
Arabic remains assuredly a very copious and accurate tongue. I do not 
find I am annoyed by synonyms, but minute distinctions are often teazing. 
That is a digression fi*om honey. I was going to say, the bazaar bread is 
always very bad. Vegetables abound and are excellent; fruit is abundant 
and cheap, but tasteless. Carrots, with lemon or sour milk, make delicious 
fritters. I have been at one entertainment, at the English consul's: the rich 
seem to have as much variety of side-dishes as we. Sugar is very scarce: 
it is not drunk in coffee. Tea is here unknown to natives. They every- 
where fancy English sugar to be * good for sore eyes * (I speak literally), 
and beg it of you in the villages for medical use. Ophthalmia abounds here, 
but i^ said to be comparatively rare in the villages. Mr. C. finds in Aleppo 
all the diseases of Europe, often in chronic and inveterate forms, and alas, 
with few reliefs. The heat is considerable. When it began, the common 
flies were a great plague, as well as the fleas. Both mischiefs seem to have 
abated; not merely, I think, that we are accustomed to them. I do not 
seem to see so many flies on the walls and ceiling. F. W. N. 
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LETTER XXVII. 

Aleppo, Jul}: 1831. 
Wb are now thankfal that we were hindered from proceeding to Bagdad. 
The drcmnstances of that unhappjr town are perhaps known to you by the 
papers. The plague has swept off (by death or emigration) two-thirds of 
its inhabitants. The river has flooded the place, un&rmined and brought 
down in ruins an incalculable number of houses; meanwhile, war from 
Aleppo had come on it, and a large armed force was maintained. We have 
had an afflicting letter from Mr. Groves, whose wife has died in the plague 
They were all shut up in their house, and kept close quarantine: it is mys- 
terious that only she caught the disease. The English political resident is « 
gone to Bussora, but contagion is said to have spread thither also. 

All letters between the west of Mesopotamia and Bagdad seem for the 
last four months to have been intercepted: thus Mr. Groves has had his 
remittances cut off. The Aleppine Pasha is said not only to stop letters 
himself, but to pay the Arabs for doing the same. 

This year the plague has been in Koordistan, Bagdad, Damascus, Bey- 
root; yet, though the Turks use no quarantine, and there has been free 
conmiunication from Damascus and Beyroot, no contagion has come hither. 
A certain state of atmosphere, I suppose, is essential, that contagion may 
propagate itself. For a Turkish town, I believe, Aleppo is cleanly. The 
smell of the atmosphere is far better than London. It has no drains, but 
appropriate excavations. The population is widely spread over a large 
area, which, I take it, is one great matter. The whole town drinks well 
water, which, if our own is any clue, is excellent Ours comes from a well 
in our court, which we estimate to be sixty feet deep. The hot weather 
having fully set in, all fear of plague is here passed away; for it is well 
known that great heat, which drains up moisture, effectually stops the 
malady. The Franks here believe that it is quite amenable to prevention, 
and would be destroyed by an energetic European government. One old 
gentleman recollects plague here twenty times (apparently like an autumnal 
typhns), and assures me that in that time only one European was said to 
liave died of it, and even this was a doubtful case. 

I am myself just recovering from a sharp short fever, which generally 
attacks Europeans in their first summer. My appearance terrified Mr. C. 
exceedingly. He first leeched my temples and bled my right arm. I 
begged for emetics; and after a second emetic believed myself cured: my 
physician, on the contrary, believed me to be dying. He tried to bleed my 
len arm, and could not get blood, though my pulse was rapid, and then 
scolded me for cowardice, because the blood would not come. He then 
gave me two half scruples of calomel: after the second, mj pulse came 
down, and he allowed that I was well. I was certainly very ill for a short 
time, but I felt that a disordered stomach was the cause, and that emetics^ 
were the true, perhaps the sufficient, remedy. I tried to convince my 
friend, that I had recovered independently of his calomel; but I did not 
sneceed. He had resolved to open my temporal artery, if my pulse had 
kept up. What frightful liberties we do grant to our medical advisers I 

The heat in our rooms does not much increase upon us. It is generally 
at 85^ of Fahrenheit in the day, and seldom lower than 80° of a night. 
Every evening we have strong gusty breezes, whose sharpness reminds one 

o 
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how high is the plain of Aleppo. By sleeping oiit tinder the clondless sky, 
one has as cool sleep as in English spripg. Hitherto, I pronpnnce the 
climate delightftil, though the snn is far too hot for English labour. Some 
tell us that Sie night winds fail in August and September. 

We have great discouragements in the language. The priests forbid any 
one to teach us : seyeral teachers I have won and lost Printed books are 
too scholastic; few of them teach the popular tongue. Among other 
attempts for teachers, I tried to get a * schismatical Greek* (they call 
themselves * orthodox '); but this man cannot read Arabic, and I befieve I 
shall be driven to the Moslems. I can now talk pretty freely for matters 
of business; but this is infinitely less than one wants. 

The market here is splendidly supplied with vegetables and fruit, which 
testify to the high productiveness of the Aleppine region. Yet the Pasha's 
surveyor tells me (and he has made careful maps of the whole PashMik, 
which he showed me), that of the fertile land not one tenth is under culti- 
vation I official tyrannies and robbers are the cause assigned. — Marketing 
here is an arduous affair. There is a combination of the Christian sellers 
against all Franks, and peculiarly against English. We are forced to be 
cheated with our eyes open. By employing a servant, you probably save 
something; yet the servant argues, that if his talent has lowered the price, 
the difference belongs to him. Even the best servants add a per centage. 
A good servant is one whose overcharge is fixed; fixed, not by compact, 
nor avowed, but by his own secret verdict; bad servants have no limit but 
• fear of the master's detection. Prices are never supposed to be unifonn. We 
are told that Moslems pay to a washerwoman one piastre a day, native 
Christians pay one and a half for the same work, the Franks in general pay 
twot and we cannot get off with less than three. Still, our actual expense 
is small in English estimate; and this, no doubt, is what alone makes it 
possible to sustain such diversities. We had a strange lesson at Ladakia. 
We wished for a glass lantern for travelling, and were asked (I think) three 
piastres. Not knowing whether it was a right price we went round the 
market to look for another, but found none: we came back, and offered the 
three piastres; but it was refused! In short, we had to give seven and a half 
finally, before we could get it; solely, because the man saw we wished for it. 

Many political circumstances concur to make prices uncertain. I suppose 
large stocks of goods are essential to steady and uniform price, as indeed 
to sensible competition. Of all persons none are more exposed to the rapa- 
city of a Pasha than master-tradesmen. For instance, an upholsterer who 
should venture to display a large stock of goods, might receive an order to 
furnish an apartment in the palace: he would not dare to refase; yet to 
recover the money would be impossible, if the Pasha were indisposed to 
pay. As it is, I apprehend, natives have no remedy for bad debts incurred 
by the government. I am assured that no Turkish subject likes to display 
mercantile wealth: certainly capital seems to hide itself: master-tradesmen 
are not found. In getting into our new house, I cannot tell you what 
trouble we had about petty things. Even to get some nailSf when we did 
not find them in the bazaar, was an elaborate process. I could tell a long 
story as to the difficulty of getting cushions made for our sofas: and the 
people are such vociferators, and are so used to waste time ungrudgingly 
in declamatory bargaining, that they beat us by our sheer disgust at the 
vast process needed to save a few pence. 

On the whole, we trust very few people here in pecuniary matters. A 
Piedmontese, unhappily a secret disciple of Voltaire, seems to me the 
honestest man we know. He has gained medical benefit from Mr. C, and 
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he repays it by ready and faithful service in numerous little matters, where 
others promise, but fulfil not In the market, our greatest difficulty is, to 
get good bread. Eor weeks past, there has been plenty of good new wheat, 
which everybody else buys, but which we cannot find. It is here, it is 
there — ^but never to be alighted on by us: several people have pretended to 
buy for us, but faiL Meanwhile, we eat sour and mouldy bread at a high 
price. It is incomprehensible to me. 

The fruit, though abundant, is very inferior in flavour to common English 
Ifruit. It seems to owe every^ng to nature, nothing to art. One has uttle 
temptation to eat too much. F. W. N. 



LETTER XXVIII. 

Aleppo, July 1831. 
Thb rninous state of things in this town is, I fear, typical of the whole 
empire. One sees it in town and country alike, in the walls and gates, in 
the old palace, and in the Sultan's coin. When we first changed money, 
we got seventy-two piastres for the pound sterling; but already as many as 
eighty are paid, and a still greater depreciation is expected. I read in the 
Bible Society's accounts, that when the Amharic version was purchased, 
about twenty years ago, there were forty piastres in the poimd. At first 
one wonders how an empire can stand, when suoh is the descent of its 
finance; but perhaps this is less formidable to a government, than annoying 
to its subjects. But the subjects too find their remedy. No merchant can 
prudently make in Turkish money a contract which is to run for any length 
of time; say, the permanent rent of a house: but they are free to fix the 
rent in Spanish money. They generally bargain by the pillared dollars 
Cco?(wwiato* J, whether because the silver is purest, or because they are longest 
familiar. Perhaps this is among the best things of the Turkish govern* 
ment; that it interferes so little. It sends out base coin: that is, I suppose, 
a cheat: but (/'the loss does not wholly fall on the first acceptor (and I 
think it cannot), but is difinsed over the nation, is it not a mode of taxation? 
nay, and when contracts are not made in this coin, does it not cease to be 
an offensive mode? The merchants import any quantity of good coin 
which they find convenient; and I do not see that there is any Imrdship in 
their buying from Spain coined dollars rather than bullion. The long and 
short is, that since the Sultan does not furnish a good sort of cash, the 
merchants supply it themselves, to which proeedure the Sultan is profoundly 
indiflerent, whether from wisdom or from stupidity. How stupidity may be 
equivalent to wisdom, is a curious speculation: certainly for a government 
to be clever and not wise, is the worst of combinations. It seems to 
indicate, how little government a nation really needs, if it is allowed to 
manage for itself. Government is needed, I think, not for the intelligent 
and strong classes, but, where there are weak and miserable classes, to 
foster and raise them to a condition of self-dependence. 

Nevertheless, the debased coin and the fluctuation of its value in the 
market, are a constant petty annoyance, and perhaps aid to corrupt the 
mercantile morality of the poor dealers. You must carry on your daily 
purchases by means of it: a dollar is a large unit here, like a pound witn 
us. Messrs. Giustiniani, the chief money-changers and virtually bankers 
here, send by every Tartar to Constantinople bags of Turkish gold for ex- 
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portation: I did not understand them to send out dollars too: I imagine 
they keep the dollars as long as they can, because these are the real currency, 
always available and undisputed in value. 

But this strange state of the coin is not the most perplexing thing here. 
At first, on finding how little money people have got, and how far a bit of 
mere tin goes in paying them, one thinks: What a wretchedly poor people 
this is! But when you see the abundauce of provisions, their accessibility 
to all, the absence of beggars, and the unwillingness of the people to work 
extra hours, even for high pay; then you are disposed to say: This is a- 
people poor in coin, but rich in goods; richer by far than the English, 
among whom so many must work long and severe hours merely to live. 
There is much in this that I but half understand. My prevalent impression 
is, that fine climate and soil account for the abundance and ease of living; 
but that there is abundance and ease seems undeniable, and that it exists, 
not by means of, but in spite of, the government The government has 
some great negative virtues: it does not tease people with restrictions on 
industry like excise laws and other intermeddlings. Still, I do not wonder 
that the native Christians should be disaffected, even when they have no 
definite and definable grievance. The superiority of Christendom in all 
that is the pride of nations is in many startling ways so impressed on the 
mind, that contempt and resentment for the Turks is inevitable. I feel it 
myself. I cannot help wishing for their overthrow: there seems to be 
hope in every commotion, but despair in this stagnancy. What then must 
tiiese Nazarenes feel, who are made a degraded race on their own soil? 
Besides, they see the Moslems by their side to be armed, and they may not 
carry arms. The very sight is a type of conquest uncemented by moral 
union: is it not a real proclamation of permanent war? 

I have spoken of things as cheap; but the bakers' bread is so very bad, 
that perhaps I ought to count it dear. Yet the com fresh froih harvest is 
not dear, but at once cheap and excellent. I now understand better what 
one has read, that in Constantinople or Smyrna when bread is dear and the 
populace make a riot, the bakers' ears are cut off' by the Vizier or Pasha. 
In England this seems not only cruelly unjust, but also stupid. Perhaps it 
is not quite so stupid, but tends to improve the market, even if the punish- 
ment has fallen on the wrong party. There is some villany here; whether 
in corn-dealer, miller, or baker, I cannot say: but such arbitrary severities 
must tend to check it 

They say that if a Tartar is robbed of government money, the Sultan 
would rather bum two or three villages than have nobody punished; and 
this certainty of retribution prevents offences. It is a strange reversal of 
modem English law, but it is like our old principle of frank pledge, I fancy. 
A nation needs to be very free from deadly crime, before it can afford to 
give to accused persons all the favouritism of our law. Besides, for an 
innocent man to be sentenced as guilty by a jury, is a far worse calamity 
than for ten innocent men to be ruined by hostile flames or by a hurricane. 
As such these Turkish severities most come. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, August 1831. 
The heat is certainly great, yet all, except one of us, can bear it, and be 
cheerful and active. I do not count old Mrs. C, who does not need to 
be active. Mr. C. insists on the importance of bracing ourselves by a sort 
of cold shower bath, which we take in our saloon. It is a pretty large 
room, spreading wide toward the entrance, where its level is lower and is 
paved. It rises by a very high edge of masonry, on which you conveniently 
sit, as it were on the side of a square bath, dug in the room. One gives to 
the other, while sitting on this edge, apaple sl^owers from a watering pot. 
The water comes from the well in our court, and is sensibly very cold, from 
the depth of the source. At best I hate shower baths; they so take away 
breath: but this is their mildest form. 

We go out whenever occasion requires, in spite of the heat. I lately saw 
a shoc^g sight, which has led me into many thoughts; viz., at^ man 
walking in the bazaar, as naked as when he was bom. I supposed him to 
be mad, and I am told I am right. Madmen are here looked on as 
sacred characters — (how this carries the mind back to the infancy of 
thought)! — and there are no mad-houses in the land. At first one thinks: 
What dreadful outrages will madmen commit, or perhaps madwomen suffer! 
Certainly in England the results of turning all the mad loose would be 
awfuL But when one sees the entire satisfaction there is here with so ugly 
and revolting a state of things, and the inability people have to conceive 
the inconvenience of it (though they certainly do not make light of murder, 
rape, or plunder), I am driven to speculate, which of several alternatives is 
the explanation. 1. Is insanity excessively rare here, so that outrages, if 
they do occur, are naturally v.ery few? 2. Or is the insanity never of the 
furious, but always of the imbecile kind? 3. Or is insanity, at its worst, 
mollified by the respectful treatment which it meets, as vicious horses by 
kindness? The first solution is scarcely sufficient; for the rarer the crime 
of the mad, the more it wojold Impress the imagination when it did occur; 
especially when they are looked on as sacred. (But perhaps the true idea 
of sacred is inexpressible in English. I suppose Cain was sacred, 
when the punishment of him was reserved for divine power.) The second 
solution is to me plausible, because I have a notion that all passions are 
weak in this land : there are so few stimuli to good or eviL There is little 
drinking of strong liquor, no excitement of gambling in commerce, no high 
career for ambition in statesmanship or in science. The third solution 
would point to a theory, that not only constraint exasperates madness, but 
indulgence makes it harmless. I do not know what we ought to conclude, 
except that there is here a remarkable * compensation.' Here is a people 
without lunatic asylums: well I their lunatics are few or harmless: what a 
comfortable coincidence! If insanity among us is caused by strong 
passions in one class and by intoxication in another, while the Turkish 
populations are nearly free from both, it is a remarkable set-off against the 
badness of their government and of their religion; for it implies a higher 
average morality. I imagine it must be granted that they have no criminal 
classes : add to this — there are no abandoned women here. I rather think 
that the peculiar enervation (I know no other word) consequent on the 
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want of stimnlttSi gives to these peoples their weakness and their comfcnrt 
As Plato says of certain animals, that God has shrouded them in UtdenesSf 
80*one may say of these folk. He has shielded them in reUixaiUm, I do not 
see any signs that they are not as happy as our nation, if happiness is a 
mere balance of pleasure oyer pain. They have no high aims m anything: 
let that be despicable: but neitiier do they torture themselyes with disap- 
pointment. The Turks do not mean to be Epicureans : their fatalistic 
theory is rather Stoical: yet I haye been thinking, how oddly the two 
doctrines may meet in practice. The Eranks, who probably are too con- 
temptuous, say that Turks (t. e., Moslems) care for nothing but flowers and 
women; and love flowers for their smell, women for their size. This, if 
true, would, I suppose, be at once Stoical and Epicurean. As women are 
yeiled, and (as the theory lays down) are not seen during courtship, it is 
hard to scold men for disregard of beauty, if that be true. But senonsly, 
where women are uneducated and haye little distinctive character, ardent 
and exdusive preferences seem impossible. If this supersedes a virtue, it 
avoids many violent emotions, especially as connected with universal early 
marriage. Forgive my prosing about what I cannot understand. But when 
I say me people have no high aims in anything, I may extend this even to 
personal luxuries. They enj^ themselves as easily as Epicurus could, and 
need wealth as little as he. mien first I heard the Levantines speak of the 
' delightful gardens ' into which we might take excursions when uie weather 
was hot, though my judgment presently reproved my imagination of flower- 
beds and trim-kept beauty, yet I did soberly expect noble evergreens, groves 
of bay* and myrtle, &c., in a climate like ttus, and a brook rippling on bright 
stones: but I find, a shady tr^e, long grass, and a sulky, inaudible, hw- 
invisible rUl contents and delights them. They do not seek beauty, but 
temperature, like a cow. One might quote Lucretius of them: Attamen 
inter se — , Br. Meiron, no doubt, saw all this from the better side, as his 
own nature was gentle and sympafliising with the weak and the many. He 
could not bear the race after wealth in England, the greediness of rich men 
to clutch the land, the absence of repose^ the restlessness of pushing 
forward, the perpetual slaving of millions not for themselves, and the want 
of self-respect in the poor. The native Jews alone here strike me as 
wanting in self-respect: their gratuitous obeisances are fulsome. As to 
what I quoted above against the Turks, you will of course allow for a smart 
saying: it is easy to reply, that all concede the Turks to love horses, and 
himd^me horses. But the total absence of sportiveness in this country is 
really a phenomenon (for I cannot call the Turkish horseman's javelin- 
throwing a sport: it is so near to a training for battle): one might think 
that their rdigion was a much more serious one than ours, or is more 
seriously believed. And perhaps there is something in the latter point. 

F. W. N. 

* Probably the winter of Aleppo is too cold. 1854. 
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Aleppo, August 1831. 
I OEBTAiNLT might have known, and I did know in the abstract, the diffi- 
culty of learning Arabic before I came hither. But I never distinctly con- 
ceiyed the form of the difficulty which rises, when a language has no 
acknowledged standard^ except one so antiquated as to be but partially intel- 
ligible and liable to gross misunderstandings. The old language is some- 
times ossified. For mstance, in my Arabic Testament * the Lamb of God . 
which taketh away the sins of the world* is rendered by the Arabic word 
hhand ; but a Levantine gentleman assures me that nobody here can under- 
stand by hhaml anything else than a piece of paste with a lamb stamped on 
it. When I remark: *If so, the word in the translation ought to be 
Miaroof;* I am thought to say something, shocking. * What! a uimb such 
as a butcher kills for dinner I that is to bring the slang of the bazaar into a 
sacred topic: it is not decent.' I am really puzzled in such a case. 
Assuredly it would ofiend English feeling, if a clergyman read in the 
church that Christ rode into Jerusalem on a donkey or neddy; but what else 
could be done, if by cws all understood only * a stupid man?' The same 
person, when I was reading with him the first chapter of the Bomans, 
insisted that the phrase there used for * creeping things' (into the image of 
which men changed the glory of God) means nothing but pack-horses. Now 
he indeed is not a learned man, yet it is to such as he that a book or a dis- 
course will have to be addressed. Can it be right to make old classics the 
standard? I think not. In fact, I meet very ugly suggestions here and 
there. The phrase used in the third chapter of John m Sabat's version 
for * the subject of purification* (Sabat, I believe, was of Muscat,) in Aleppo 
is the current phrase, and the only phrase I know, for * the door of the 
privy.* This is certainly the worst equivoque I have met: I do not pretend 
that things so bad are common. But it seems to me, such a process needs 
here to be gone through, as passed upon Greek in the apostolic day. The 
N. T. Greek must have sounded vulgar to an Athenian — at least very 
strange; yet it suited the common understanding. The wretched thing is, 
that one sees not who here is to teach or set a right phraseology. The 
common people have not the spiritual experience; the priests and monks, 
if they have it, will not impart it to us. 

You may think it early for me to complain; and indeed if I were to 
compare myself to one of my companions, I might be more than satisfied. 
He*onght never to have come: it was a great mistake. He had learned no 
tongue but English — or rather, Irish; and he will not believe that he must 
learn Arabic by a less scholastic process than F.'s and mine. It is an 
infatuation. He is trying to learn French hy book, in order to learn Arabic 
from our French sources! Monsieur H. doit apprendre I'Arabe? n'est ce 
pas? said a Frank to me. II est bien loin. I have tried to persuade him 
to talk to the little children of the house where we boarded; but he scolds 
them away when they come. * I do not like Mr. H.,' said an urchin of six 
years old to me; * for whenever I come to his room, he says to me, Burral 
Borra! and that is all that he knows how to say, Burra! Burra!' — ^Anglice, 
oikl out! — When I pressed on H. that he ought to go to a sherbet-house, 
sit there half the day, listen to the talk, and pick up acquaintance : and 
that Uiis was the true way for him to learn the language; he replied: he 
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should not like to make ungodly acquaintances. I cannot tell how far this 
is shyness, or false ideas of religion, or a certain pride of heing like ns : bnt, 
be this as it may, tlungs .will not go on as they are. The poor man is 
getting dejectea, dyspeptic, and his i^irits and health will not last through 
die process which he insists on pnrsoing. He will never really aid ns. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER XXXI. 

Aleppo, August 1831. 
Not long ago, I had an opportunity of seeing villages more distant from 
Aleppo, and the appearance of the country around in summer. An old 
Levantine gentleman (Fopolani is his name) who possessed some rents or 
dues from villagers about ten hours* distant, which he desired to collect, 
was glad to take as his travelling companion my friend Mr. C, who on 
his part wanted to get a clearer idea Of the village people. When they had 
been absent some days, a letter came from Mr. Popolani to his daughter, 
giving a terrible description of a fever which had suddenly struck down 
our fnend, and, he feared, would be fatal We were appalled, and knew not 
"^hat to do but instantly to bring him to Aleppo; as we well imagined the * 
miseries which an invalid incurs in a Syrian village. (They cannot be 
detailed. Ton must conceive the horrors of a sick man having to travel 
into the fields to a distance^ — ^perhaps under sun or rain — ^because none of 
the appurtenances of a sick chamber exist.) With all speed we hired a 
litter, carried by two mules; a very topheavy, cumbrous affair. There being 
a mule before and a mule behind, the length of the shafts makes the whole 
machine stiff and imwieldy; incapable of going into mountain tracks or on 
bad ground. The suddenness of our demand, and our evident anxiety, 
enabled the muleteer to make an extortionate bargain; however, we came 
to terms, and got it with two riding horses — that is, one for me, and one 
for our Armenian cook, A guide also came with us. But on reaching our 
destination, I found my friend so well, that I was very indignant at the old 
gentleman, and felt it to be quite a. hoax: yet Mr. C. was really severely ill 
for a time, and did not think our eA:e thrown away. 

The country had everywhere a dry, barren appearance, yet it is testified 
to be excellent soil. The eye sees at once what vast districts are ou$ of 
cultivation. Villages and walled gardens are quite the exception. Within 
such walls* there are high trees: mulberry and chesnut and walnut prevail, 
I rather think; but I do not discriminate folif^e well, and I was thinking 
of other things. Outside of the walls, tall trees do not seem to grow, except 
on high hills in some parts. On our return we saw cows, and tried to get 
milk. The offer of money Was ineffectuaL Our servant then told them, 
that my friend was the Pasha's physician. To this argument they were 
yielding; but when he understood it, and undeceived them, they again 
refused the milk. This preponderance of fear over money and over kSid- 
ness is a terrible symptom of the country. Cows here perhaps give l^it 
little milk: I do not know whether that may make the inhospit^ty less 
bitter. Goats' milk is the commonest and surest supply. 

On the route we saw a considerable cgtton plantation. The cotton bosh 
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is low Uke a cnrrant or gooseberry bash. Aleppo wants tiq^rts for the 
English market: it ought to hare any quantity <n cotton which we desire. 
We were not near ten hours in going what is called a distance of ten 
hours; I do not think it was thirty, perhaps not twenty-si^ miles. I had 
started so suddenly, and with so little consultation as to my dress, that I 
suffered severely, going through the heat of the day. The sun peeled off 
the skin of my face, which mf^e it rery painful to eat, to laugh, or even to 
smile, and hard to lie on a pillow. Mr. C.'s child was lightened at me 
when I returned, just as if she had never seen me. I now Jfeel why the 
Bedouins wear a handkerchief, as if they had the mumps, which smothers 
up cheeks and chin. Insects are also very distressing, when the skin is 
anywhere stripped of. We have mosquitoes here, but on the whole I do 
not think much of them. Their loud buzz is a warning to you, and they 
are neither too small or too many to kiU. I clap one to death with little 
loss of time between two pieces of mill-board, as soon as it trumpets too 
dose. But the midges (or sand-coloured flies) are an unmanageable 
vexation. They make no noise, they are too small to see, they are far more 
numerous than mosquitoes, they bite piercingly, and when you feel and 
strike at the part, they are so swift that you never kill one. In fact, to kill 
it comes too late; plenty more remain to torment you. Fleas abound to a 
prodigy, but I have come to think nothing of them: you cannot avoid a 
moderate number of bites, but you can keep them down to moderation with 
little trouble. I could write a carious little history concerning one nest of 
bugs, which lived in the plaster of the wall in the former house where I 
was (what they ate till I came, I cannot ^ess): I there exterminated 
them, cu I thought, yet they followed me to this house : I found them in the 
boards of my bed which I had had made of quite new wood; but they had 
bored into it through the edge of the plank, and I have had to exter- 
minate them again. I have no reason to suppose these to be a common 
trouble. Next to midges, the common flies were for fa time my worst 
plague. Ton will think I am become an Entomologist: one has some 
mpalse towards it here. 

Our Armenian servant is a fine stout man. I am told that the porters of 
Ckmstantinople are made of the same stuff. He is also a broad-faced 
worthy feUow. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, 'Aognst 1831. 
I HAVE lately had an opportunity of seeing villages more distant tram 
Aleppo. Under a false alarm of the illness of my friend C. at a village ten 
hours distant, I went to bring him back. The desolate aspect of the country, 
fertile as it is, has something in it very depressing, and here and there the 
signs of destroyed villages in a land where nothing seems to be rebuilt, 
makes one wonder where it will end. The Franks have an axiom; * Turks 
never rebuild anything:' and it really looks to me as having more truth 
thaiV is to be expected of such generalizations. In one place I was struck 
by remains of walls with stones of great massiveness: probably six or even 
eight feet long, and all carefully squared. I saw no signs of extensive ruins, 

H 
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and asked the guide what th^ were. I could only get out of him, that it 
was a place which had been rained and deserted by the exactions of govern- 
ment messengers, who had been used to stop there. I cannot conceive 
what conmion village would need such stones, and I rather suspect this 
reply of the guide is a mere stereotype one for aU deserted places, and that 
he knew nothing about it. I cannot say, that the stones impressed me as of 
any extraordinary antiquity, but in this climate age does not show as in 
England. I have no better conjecture, than that this may have been some 
petty fortress, built around a spring, large enough to be a defence against 
roving Bedouins : but certain it is, ^at while you see plenty of ruins, yoa 
see no new building. Nobody here knows or cares about antiquities : I 
must not blame this, since neither do we go one step out of our way for 
them. I hear sav that old Aleppo (ChaJi/bon, Helbon — ^for Haleb is the true 
name of what the Italians and English call Aleppo) is on a different site 
from the modem city; but 1 have not seen even old Helbon. Our eitadel, 
in the midst of the town, is so marked a feature, so admirably suited 
to its object, that one fancies it must have been selected in the very earliest 
times. Its steepness defies ascent: it is vast, smooth, slippery, bare: to hold 
it, I suppose, is to command the town. It seems excellently to illustrate 
an arx, acropolis, or Pergamus. The Pasha does not reside in it. This we 
know as a fact, and the dilapidated aspect of the buildings would suggest 
it. Why not ; the Franks here are not deep'enough in the imperial counsels 
to say. I could fancy that the Sultans jealousy forbade it; only that, if 
there were active jealousy, there would be some counter authority to check 
the Pasha, like the procurator of the Bomau emperor against the pro-con- 
sul, &c. Jf the non-residence of Pashas in citadels is a general fact, I 
suppose it is explained in European histories of the Ottomans. 

I took with me into the country, to bring back my sick friend, what is 
here called a takht-e-rewdn (a Persian word), a sort of litter supported by a 
mule at each end. The impudence of the muleteers is really too bad. 
After we had concluded our bargain, the man boasted that he had given it 
to us at an easy price. We exclaimed: — Quite the contrary; it was 
exceedingly dear. * Ohl* replied he, *did I not see how anxious the lady 
was to secure it?* (the lady is Mrs. P. sister to Mr. C.) * I might have got 
any price out of you: thank me, that I did not ask double.' TUs man was 
a Moslem, as I believe the muleteers uniformly are: but, among Moslems, 
this class has a decidedly bad reputation. I imagine that Christian mule- 
teers could not protect their beasts or the property upon them with any 
authority, and would not dare to carry arms even on the roads. I almost 
think there is no deeper source of odium than this distinction of the armed 
and unarmed. I do not make out that the Christians are directly oppressed 
by the laws of the empire : it is rather by petty tyranny, and by the want 
of redress against men in authority. I asked our Armenian servant whether 
he had any complaint against the Turks. He replied: — * Yes; they make 
me pay poll-tax for myself, and for my boy who is not fourteen.* Is that 
all? said I. — * Not all: but any Moslem who chooses may beat me. They 
carry arms, and I may not: and when I am struck, if I strike again, 
perhaps they may cut off mv hand.* This Armenian is a fine strong man, 
yet feels he is liable to be bmlied by every little Mussulman. This I think, 
is what causes all the heart-burning, as it makes the Christians feel perma- 
nently and everywhere degraded. They cannot move alone and erect, but 
must herd together for a certain defence. F. W. K. 
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Aleppo, August 1831. 
Wb found that there was no reasonable chance of getting away from Aleppo 
this year, and took our present house on a year's rent from a Mussulman. 
It stands on much ground, and forms three sides to a court. In the middle 
of the court is a basin, a well of great depth, and a pleasant pomegranate 
tree. We have quite left the house we boarded in,Jbutwe keep up friendly 
relations. The social state of the Levantines is strange to English ideas. 
It is curious to see our late hostess at work. Imagine a beautiful woman, 
scarcely above thirty, with delicate aquiline features, and every mark of 
refinement, engaged as a laundress; and, to keep up her dignity, wearing, 
in the midst of her rudest work, an elegant tiara set with valuable pearls, 
while down her back streams her long hair braided with silk. Her little 
danghter also wears at her back a load of small gold pieces strung on to 
her hair: this is her dowry, accumulating, and exhibited! While we were 
in their house, the lady was taken ill in the night, and Mr. C. was called 
up to see her medically. I also was sent for, to interpret in French; and 
since in these countries one sleeps less privately and less undressed than 
with us, we were quickly presentable. We entered the bedroom of the host 
and hostess, and great was my surprise to see the pair. The sick lady 
actually had on (in bed) her splendid pearl tiara; and her husband, in bed 
at her side, wore a most astonishing night dress, consisting of nankeen, quite 
tight to his throat and breast, and waist, and ornamented by two rows of brass 
buttons (useless as buttons), which ran down from the neck to the waist 
This lady, though so feminine and delicate, is really a very energetic person: 
I see nothing in her of the * Oriental indolence' talked of in our literature, 
which nevertheless I meet plentiftilly, and sometimes in a form which exer- 
cises my moral judgment. For instance. We are forced to have the 
washerwoman into our house, and the wet linen hung up in our court, and 
of course the annoyance is rather less, when all can be washed in one day. 
Having lately a small surplus of clothes, which might have been finished in 
one hour more, we oflered the woman additional payment for the extra 
time at her own terms : but though she is civil and kind (a Christian), she 
replied : * What is the use of my earning some extra pieces, and then going 
to bed with a back ache?* Who canrConfute this philosophy? Possibly in 
Ireland some similar reply might be made, but hardly in England. 

As to calling this indolence * Oriental,' it seems to be a misnomer. As well 
as I can recollect, there is no great difference between Aleppo and Algiers 
or Tunis, which are not Eastern ; while China and Kamschatka are Eastern 
enough, but with none of these moral tendencies. They here affect mind 
and body alike. One can see that townspeople never take walks for 
walking's sake, and cannot walk well; nor indeed is it possible in Turkish 
slippers, which it is hard to keep on the foot. I suppose we should our- 
selves lose the power with these habits. One day, on our way from Lada- 
kia, I was tired by the distention of the broad travelling saddle (which is 
like a table on the horse's back), and I was walking by the side of the 
mules to relieve myself. It was a bit of excellent ground, and the mules 
were stepping out well. The muleteers pricked them up to their fastest, to 
try whether they could not leave me behind ; but when they saw that I 
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easily walked up to the pace, they cried out Bucmol No doubt they 
thought it strange that nch people (for our heavy luggage stamps us as 
rich) and those with soft hands should have strong legs. They carefully 
take note of the hand, to judge of one's quality. They themselves are 
admirable walkers, like their own beasts; but then, it is their profession, 
and they do not expect the same of amateurs. 

The horses here in general are neither swift nor large, but they are very 
sound; never broken-kneed, though I saw horses and mules fall frequently 
with burdens, and in bad places— that is, steep descents, but mudd^. They 
have clean solid feet, and great lasting streng^th. Why do we think asses 
to be more able to bear hardship and long fatigue than horses? I suspect 
it is only because our hmrses are worked too early and driven too suddenly, 
and live too artificial a fife. , The mule seems to me to get his toughness 
from both parents; whence he gets his self-relying judgment, I cannot tell, 
unless it is by sheer self-education: because he Ims no one to guide him. 
Is it not an argument for some free action of towns and nations, when die 
progeny of an ass, a mere * half-ass,' as the avaricious* Simonides called 
him — ^teaches himself so much by going alone? As for artificial life I 
cannot say much for the stables here: tl^^ are often dark cellars, and the 
horses actually go up and down stairs like dogs. It is said, they cannot 
leap at all; they have never tried it, where there are no fences: but they 
scramble wonderfully. We one day saw a man make a display of riding, 
wh ch did not seem to be thought very extraordinary, but he certainly did 
what to me was frightful. He plunged at a hand gallop down the side of 
a hiU, through stones and rocks of every size, from pebbles up to pieces as 
high as the horse's knee. In the midst of his speed he frequently stopped 
short, and twisted through the scattered masses in every direction, llie 
bridle is of immense power, and they say, no horse will gallop at full speed 
while he wears it. I have a strong impression how formidable irregular 
cavalry may be (as lately on the side of the Balkans) where our cavalry 
could not act at all. I read in Sir John Malcolm, that he advised the king 
of Persia to keep his irregular forces, and not try to train them in European 
fashion; which, he thinks, would tame them down, and make them less 
dangerous. The Turkish infantry must get tanned leather boots, if ever 
they are to be able to march. There is great talk of ' the new discipline' 
here. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, Sept. i831. 
I THINK you must have heard of the immeasurable calamities of plague and 
flood which have fallen on Bagdad. The accounts of mortality are incre- 
dible, yet are believed, and prove tlie vastness of horrors. Of course there 
has been fear mixed with sympathy, and much talk about past plagues, and 

♦ This alludes to a story in Aristotle, that when Simonides was offered 
too small a fee to write an ode in praise of victorious mules, he replied that 
he disdained to write about half asses.' {Half-ass^ was the popular name 
for a mule, though it had also the higher title mountain-heasU) The appli- 
cants raised the price: whereupon he composed an ode, beginning: 'Hail, 
ye daughters of stormfooted mares!' 1854. 
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of all the precautions which the Franks used. In a snbject which so baffles 
speculation, I suppose all thecnries are sore to be absnrd, and all precautions 
liable to be ridiculous or hurtfuL One safeguard, for instance, is, to shoot 
all the cats, because thej bring in plague upon l^eir fur! In this, we are 
told, the Franks here were very diligent. It may be a delicate problem for 
a transcendental oontagionist to decide; which will more exasperate a 
plague; a dozen cats eyerj day leaping in and out of one's house, or a 
dozen cats every day shot, and lying nnburied beneath one's nose. There 
is no truce for burying the dead in such a war. 

I have been very much interested by a practical illustration of the ' mys- 
tica vaonus' of Virgil, which I think our school-dictionaries rendered win- 
ttowing-shovel, not badly. We have been greatly teased by the badness of 
the bazaar-bread; for Mis C. is dependent on bread and butter, more than 
on anything else, for her food, After numerous unintelligible disappoint- 
ments, we obtained a quantity of com, and (such is the strange state of the 
market here) we had to get it winnowed in our own house. It was a beau- 
tiful operation, and explained to me the high credit which Triptolemus or 
Celeus got for it, and the sacred honour given to the machine. It is^in 
form Uke the half of an elliptical sieve, cut in twain along its shortest diam- 
eter; therefore, very like a shovel with perpendicular sides: but the bottom, 
instead of cross wires like a sieve, has elastic longitudinal boards. The 
winnower stands in a draught* of air, holding the shovel in outstretched 
arms close to his bosom: for its curved outline is just so long as a man's 
two armBplus his breast. On to the shovel a quantity of the dirty com is 
placed. He jerks it steadily down and up. The com leaps ^om the 
boards, and goes over in front of the winnower. The chaff rises in the air, 
and is blown on one side. The stones and dirt keep gathering into the 
centre of the shovel, till notihing else is left there, and £e winnower casts 
this refuse into a separate heap. (The straight front of the shovel has no 
wall or upright edge such as the curved part has.) It looks quite magical 
to see the threefold separation efiected so simply, elegantly and qui(^y. I 
would recommend this as a problem concerning 'Mastic Boards' to our 
new Oxford mathematicians! 

I have not seen threshing here, but n^ friend Mr. C. lately saw it in the 
yiUaees; and as I understand from him, it is done within a little cart, which 
simmtaneously tears or cuts the straw into bits. No other straw is here to 
be seen: it is this which the horses eat, as a substitute for our hay, to fill 
out th«ir stomachs. I take for granted that these threshing-carts are the 
tribula of Virgil: but perhaps I am foolish to look to Turkey fot illustration, 
without first knowing what is in Italy. 

We find that Mr. Groves at Bagdad did catch something of plague from 
his wife, during the five days that he nursed her; but the symptoms 
quickly came to a head and vanished. Those who emigrated from Bagdad 
suffered shocking hardships; for many other places refused them entirance 
(a terrible mode of beginning a quarantine system)! and numbers are said 
to have died from exposure, want, or plague brought with them. None 
have been refused admittance here. What contagion may hide itself in 
clothes, I do not venture to judge; but a passage across the desart seems a 

sufficient quarantine for a man's body The weather is sensibly cooled. 

I call the climate delightfuL The fresh winds are delicious, and have not 
failed of a night. We shall absolutely need glass windows in the winter. 

F. W. N. 

* Compare Horn. Iliad. 5, 499, and 13, 590. 1854. 
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Aleppo, September 5, 1831. 
Tbn days ago we had a little earthqnake, which much frightened those who 
suffered the earthquake of 1822. They say; the earthquakes here are 
never gapings of the earth, as in the dreadful tale of Lisbon, but mere 
tremblinas, as the name properly denotes. Arches here seem always to 
stand, if made well with a key-stone; nothing, I believe, fell but mins. I 
was awakened by the strange noise. I was sleeping in our porch, which is 
open to the court of our house; and jumped up, and saw the whole house 
vibrate. The people here dreaded that it is a prelude of something worse, 
but nothing has come. 

I have now got a Mussulman teacher of Arabic. He knows no language 
but his own; but I am quite advanced enough to talk and learn about 
Arabic in Arabic. I looked to him peculiarly for pronunciation; but the 
more pains I take, the more I am mortified by the fear that I have been 
learning a false and vulgar pronunciation all the time I have been here. 
The Levantines now tell me: * Oh, yes I there are several dialects here.* 
The Mussulman sounds are manifestly peculiar: any distinction between 
Jew and Christian, I think, is secondary. It is very perplexing to know 
what standard to fix, and at what to aim, and whether it is, or is not, of any 
importance. Where a * vulgar ' pronunciation means something associated 
with ignorance, coarseness of mind and low feeling, it is a grave mischief to 
adopt it; but where all parts of a community are alike uneducated, and their 
moral differences rise out of their religion, one may question the propriety 
of the epithet * vulgar.* Yet the fact is, that the literate Arabic is the stand- 
ard admired by the Christians, and that they esteem the Moslem enuncia- 
tions as nearer to it and truer. I can talk fluently on many subjects, and 
whatever my defects of pronunciation^ I am understood. On many subjects 
I cannot talk at all — as English politics; on which questions are sometimes 
put to me by thoughtful persons. But what discourages and vexes me is, 
that lam understood so much better than I understand, I sometimes attribute 
it to the vast exuberance of the tongue, which gives to the natives a compass 
of vocabulary beyond what I have attained; then again, I ask, is it from 
want of delicacy in my ear to distinguish their peculiar sounds? For they 
have two T*s, two D's,two S*s, two Z% two K*s, two H*s; so that it is hard 
to reduce to writing the sounds that one hears. One may add, the difference 
of the spoken tongue from that recognised in books. Perhaps more than 
all, the explanation is, that / speak with anxious and elaborate distinctness 
(according to my ideal of the sounds), while they smooth off their words 
carelessly*, as is the way of natives everywhere. 

I never was able to believe that in a people so unliterary as this, much 
effect would be produced by the mere printing of Bibles apart from living 
preachers. I did not know, before I came here, the power of the Romish 
priests against it; but, indeed, we have seen how the books of the English 
Bible Society are liable to be treated. The Rev. ♦ ♦ ♦, who was here in 
1822, wrote to the Bible Society to request Bibles and Testaments. I do 
not know how far he made himself responsible for their care; but the Home 
officials, with their usual zeal and liberality, sent a very ample supply of 
Arabic Bibles (the old version), of Arabic Testaments (Sabat's version), 
Turkish Testaments, Armenian Bibles, and Syriac Testaments, a splendid 
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quarto. The Eev. ♦ ♦ ♦ received the hooks, put them into the hands of a 
native Christian, and — ^went awayl The holder soon found that to try to 
sell them made him a martyr; and he too has since vanished. The books 
were left in a ruined room, not rain-tight. We found them scattered and 
heaped about the floor. Even to have allowed them such house-room as 
this,, seems to have been regarded as a charity, and, perhaps, of doubtful 
merit. However, we were told of them, and nobody objected to our taking 
charge of them; we got a binder to repair some part of the damage, and 
wrote to the Bible Society to do the best we can with them. T^t T fftar thn t 
this Bible printing; is carried to a n ohRnrA extr*^'"*^, and involves vast yearly 
expense wholly nnprnfitflhlfi. 

You are surprised Fiiid not tell you we had an infant in our party. I 
did not know it myself till cmite late, and then I forgot to mention it. As- 
suredly, it is a great responsibility that the father has assumed; but then he 
is, indeed, a true father; I may say, like father and mother all in one. He 
and his wife were both engaged to come out to Groves; and when she died, 
not long after the child's birth, I can conceive that he still felt himself 
bound to come on, and could not bear to leave . the child, especially since 
his mother and sister resolved to come. We have had extreme difficulty 
about female servants. Many are hindered or taken away by the priests; 
some have left in vexation, because neither of our ladies try to learn 
Arabic. In consequence, the child does not learn Arabic continuously, but 
picks up words in each language. She is now eighteen months old, I 
believe, and is trotting about the court. F. W. N 
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Aleppo, September 1831. 

Mt heart is too sick with the calamities of Bagdad to recount them again: 
I think you know them. Mr. C. on hearing of the death of Mrs. Groves, 
was purposed, as soon as the embargo on the beasts was taken off, to find 
his way over to Bagdad, in spite of the war and all beside; but he was laid 
up wim a second fever the very day the camel-driver came to make his 
bargain ; and this fever was severe enough to quash the matter. We now 
learn that a youth who went with that little caravan has been unable to 
pass all through, but is detained at Hit, a little village on the Euphrates, 
five days from Bagdad. Every road seems in fact to be cut off — for going, 
not for coming away. None of the caravans have got through, and no new 
ones will go. Damascus also has revolted from the Sultan, and will not 
admit Europeans. We hear that the revolt is caused by disgust at the 
Sultan's suppressing their local privileges and customs. Under the idea of 
adding energy to his administration, he is taking a leaf out of the book of 
European despotism. Damascus counts itself a sacred city, and will not 
allow a Frank to ride on any beast more magnificent than an ass, or to 
wear a green turban. I believe, however, it is in matters of taxation that 
the Sultan has given so dire offence. The revolt, coming in series after the 
Bussian war, and the rebellion and desolation of Bagdad, is truly formidable : 
one knows not where the thing will stop. For meanwhile, the Pasha (late) 
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of A]q>po, who is gone to war against Bagdad, in his mardithrongh Meso- 
potamia with an undisciplined rabble, whom it was his business to train 
mto an armj, has proved so very oppressive to the towns (perhaps nnavoid- 
ablj), that the whole coantrj about Orfa and Bir is said to be in revolt 
against him; which thus means, against the Sultan. One cannot pitj the 
Ottoman power or wish it not to fall, though (at least at first^, Cnristians 
would probably rule worse than Ottomans; certainly if Christian evidence 
of native Christians may be taken. 

A fortnight ago we had a smart shock of earthquake, which overthrew 
houses in Antioch and Suedieh, but only frightened people here. The 
Franks went out to a suburb, where they possess cottages of wood, buflt 
like mere boxes, with which an earthquake could do nothing but swallow 
them up (which is not here feared), or turn them on their sides like a 
coach. The weather was just then intensely hot, but it cooled, I think« 
instantly after. It had averaged 97o of Fahrenheit in the shade during the 
heat of the day, but afterwards dropt, at least to 90o, a very sensible relief: 
but I observed it at 125o in the sun lately. For earthquakes, those of 
Aleppo seem to be comparatively not very formidable. All about the 
city, in the midst of ruins, you see common arches standing, which the obbat 
earthquake of 1822 failed to overthrow. The mortar of the natives is mere 
mud, with no cowhair in it, and little cohesive power: hence even feeUe 
ahocks shake out little stones from the walls, so that a series of little shocks 
at last brings out the large stones. We are assured that walls solidly made 
with well fitted blocks, and cementod with European mortar, are safe. Few 
houses are so built, but some of the consuls so load their roofs with cement, 
that it is clear they believe the theory. This cement (which is a flat pave- 
ment), is strengthened with hemp; coating upon coating is added in a series 
of years, and it makes the temperature inside more equable, beside the 
service (if indeed it serve this purpose) of strapping up the walls. We 
concluded that the housetop was as safe as the gardens. Our hoose, beine 
a native one, is of one'*' floor; the flat roof rests on long beams which rea(£ 
from wall to walL In 1822 the deaths were principally in the streets, which 
are so narrow that the side walls of the houses falling filled up the whole 
interval I believe our real feeling has been, that the quest after safety is 
vain, if the shocks become severe, and that the danger of giving up our 
house to pillage (if disorganization follow) and meeting famine and expo- 
sure in the gardens, are too great contingencies to be encountered. We 
have recentlV had three more very slight shocks. I believe I might have 
slept through all, but my Mends woke me after the first One is made 
more sensidve of them by experiencing a sharp shock. We gather that 
they occnr nearly every year: I think Sir Robert Eer Porter says the same 
of Tabrees. In ancient Greek history one reads how unceremoniously an 
earthquake sometimes disperses a political assembly and does no more 
harm. Like storms, they are so twrific in theur higher ravages, one is apt 
to be appalled at their very name. It is true, there is this distinction; little 
storms do good, but the good of little quakes is hard to divine. They cer- 
tainly add to the ruin of a country which has so little self-repairing energy 
as this. In London, they might add to the expense of bnilding, and be 
equivalent to a yearly tax, without any visible dilapidation or national 
arrest It is something worse here. I have been over the ruins of the 
Pasha's palace, which was overthrown in 1822. The site is strewed with 

* Under the western side of it, the kitehen sank into a cellar with deep 
area. 1854. 
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beautiful pieces of massive and inlaid marble, wbich (they saj) nobody now 
in Aleppo could work. The skilled workmen left the place after the earth- 
quake, and never returned. The new palace is on a different site. 

I cannot but be interested in the political changes of England, indistinctly 
as I know what is really going on. While svmpathizing with you as to 
the attendant disorder, X would persuade myself it is the less of two' evils. 
Bread is dear, and poor people make riots : are not those chiefly to blame, 
who forbid England from receiving the overflow of foreign granaries? For 
■everal years I have held it as a certain necessity, that the nation will 
oscillate between farming distress and manufacturing distress while such 
restrictions continue: but I do not expect them to be altered without a 
great change in the strength of parties in parliament. In schemes of 
political reform you know I have no faith; yet a parliamentary reform may 
be a condition essential to other improvements; and if it be effected rudely 
and suddenly, those surely are to blame, who always resist gradu^ change, 
and make * innovation ' impossible until it becomes convulsive. I hope Sie 
present agitation will breJ^ up the E^t and West Indian interests, which 
hinder the negroes from getting freedom or the Indians good government 
I fear you cannot see this: so I will only say, — Woe be to the aristocracy 
which founds its strength on popular starvation. 

I said, Damascus had revolted. I am told that to its peculiar immunities 
are ascribed its comparative freedom and prosperity. I can understand 
this, if it has some redress against local officialism; not else. The centra} 
government here lavs little &ect burden on any one. I am scandalized to 
find that we are truly * untaxed foreigners ' here. But the Sultan delegates 
his sovereignty, and his delegates delegate it again ; and it is clear what 
that must mean. The great reason, I think, why these rebellions fail (fail, 
until some day they may pull down the whole empire), is, because there is 
no aristocracy. There is no order of society above the mass, except the 
Sultan, and his officials, I fear therefore, the people can fight for nothing, 
when they revolt, but for a change of despots. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, Sept. 22nd 1831. 

Wb have nothing fresh from Bagdad, nor any reliable news of the Aleppine 
army. There is a rumour,** that our Padia's resources failed, and much of 
his army has deserted him. Some of the Aleppines are now fearing a civil 
war, if Ali, the old Pasha, return to Aleppo discomfited : for Mahmoud, the 
present Pasha, will not vi^ to him, yet AU is much bdoved here. But all 
is too uncertain to be alarmed about. 

Mr. €. is gone to a neighbouring village, to tr^ the effect of seclusion 
from us on his Arab tongue, and also to see their temper and habits (he 
was once before disappointed in the attempt by illness)— -and to learn what 
means there are of disposing profitablv of a large stock of Bibles which we 
find here. In Aleppo there is a small steady demand for Armenian bibles, 
but hardly for anything dse. A part of the Armenian church resists sub- 

♦ This was wholly false. 1854. 
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mission to Borne. We hear that in the north of Mesopotamia the Syrian 
Christians would highly prize the Syriac Testaments which have been 
mouldering here. Unfortunately for our ability to stir in the matter, Arabic 
. will fail us, only two days north of Aleppo, where Turkish begins. ^ I have 
debated with myself on the wisdom of essaying Turkish; but the objections 
to learning two languages at once are far too serious. All that I have ven- 
tured, is, to relievo my weariness of other studies by analysing and conden- 
sing two Turkish grammars. Turkish (the Ottoman) tongue has a regu- 
larity surprising and almost incredible. Yet its rules are so complicated, its 
grammatical apparatus and inversion so great, that its difficulty seems to 
me comparable to Latin, except that Latin is so full of irregularities. Like 
Latin, it has the strange vagueness of being without a dennite article, and 
a yet stranger vagueness of its own, in the total absence of gender. Only 
think, that there is but one and the same word for He, She, It I Moreover, 
it is very longwinded. 

A part of the Greeks (I believe, all in these parts), resists the authority 
of Eome, but they are not numerous here. Tbey talk Arabic, and read 
Greek — ^that is, hear and read it in church without understanding it. As 
far as we are. informed, they have no Arabic liturgy. If the Arabic testa- 
ment were printed in the Greek character, I think it would gratify their 
prejudices. For the absurd system of using in public worship an unintel- 
ligible tongue, the Eastern Christians have a bad excuse, but still an excuse 
which the Westerns have not: viz., they have no nationality, no cohesive- 
ftess, if their old liturgical language be abandoned. The Armenian church, 
if it use the modem cUalects, falls at once into three or four churches (so 
they say); and people care more for social power than for spiritual puri^. 
Not that I really see, why, if they wish for union, they cannot remain 
united, while admitting full local freedom as to the dialect of worship. 
After all. Little Faith is blind. 

A bishop of the * orthodox' or * schismatical* or * old' Greeks called on 
ni, and has been very friendly. He understands ancient as well 
as modem Greek, though Turkish is his native tongue. He is 
translating Telemachus. He has a great deal that is amiable and well 
meaning, with a refined face. My conversation with him was in Greek, 
an odd mixture of old and new, which I adopted, not purposely, but from 
necessity. He bore with patient candour various remarks of ours against 
his church; sometimes blunt ones enough (for it is hard to be polite in lan- 
guages which you but a quarter understand) : but he saw iheve was no 
malice in us, and he did not tonghly defend the indefensible. In return he 
made minute inquiries about the English church, and was equally free in 
reproof. He pleased himself much with the pun, that the Aiigli are not 
Angeli; not knowing that Pope Gregory L had made it. 

This bishop had a modem Greek version. of the English liturgy, with 
which he professed himself much pleased. He said he would put the Bible 
into the hands of his people, only that so very few knew the Arabic cha- 
racter. This was probably a mere polite excuse. He disclaimed the use 
of pictures to excite devotion, as leading to idolatry, if not idolatrous. He 
said, the southern part of the Greek church had never sanctioned it, though 
it is legitimate in Russia, I never before knew that the Bussian church is 
not * orthodox Greek,' and is not acknowledged by the Greeks who talk 
Greek : but his disclaim of them was pointed and earnest. He allowed 
that his church honoured the Virgin, and even made requests to her, as one 
may to a venerated friend; yet they neither adored nor prayed to her. 
After this, I was astonished at the ease with which he admitted that this 
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practice of homage and entreaty tended to become excessive and unlawful} 
but, he said, that was through mere ignorance. 

Even so enlightened a person as this bishop is (enlightened as far as 
opinion is concerned), never preaches! This absence of preaching, beyond 
the Europe of the old Papacy, is to me a notable phenomenon : it seems 
peculiarly to mark national stagnation. Even in the darkest times of 
Europe the Romish church always had some preachers. Priests and 
bishops from France and Italy occasionally preach in Aleppo, I am told; 
but the native mind is unequal to it, apparently. Not surely from want of 
education merely; for not only many a shoemaker in' England and Ger- 
many, with the Bible to teach him, but many a fanatical monk in Italy, 
proves a powerful preacher. Besides, the Greeks must often be very well 
educated, yet preaching, I understand, is absent, equally in despotic Bussia, 
and in free Turkey; free, I mean to the acknowledged Christian commu- 
nities. What is the poison, which kills enthusiasm in the Greeks? It 
cannot be from the loss of civil liberty; for the war of freedom showed that 
they had preserved a strong national spirit 

All the. Mohammedans we have got into talk with, are frank and manly.' 
Some of them are blunt and haughty, with a shade of bigotry showing 
itself. Such is my instructor in ^abic. He is afraid of being caught 
admiring any trinkets, as a well-bound book, an engraving, a penknife, a 
well-made key, &c. He likes to examine engravings of buildings, or of 
machinery, such as he sees in our Encyclopedia; but if he alights on an 
imitation of man or beast, he slaps the page down as an abomination, and 
passes on in a flutter. He has explained, that all delineating of living 
forms is idolatry. Certainly the letter of the Second Commandment 
forbids making as well as worshipping the likeness of living things. I 
almost think that this man, a Syrian Moslem, aspires to Osmanli indifler- 
ence, as belonging to high caste; yet he cannot attain the supreme ele- 
vation of admiring nothing. After affecting perfect unconcern, he tries to 
look at things slily, and at last, in spite of himself, drops the word: *Won- 
debful! everything from England is wonderful!' This is not crafty 
flattery: he can be very haughty. The different * morale* of the three 
religions here is striking; the Moslems and the native Jews are the two 
extremes. The Moslems, however poor, are always gentlemen; their 
conduct seems based on what the world calls * proper pride.' They may be 
violent, but will not be mean. Those native Jews who are not European 
subjects, are a disagreeable compound of servility with something of vulgar 
impudence. The constant kissing of their two hands, with endless bows 
and abasement of language, causes me still more of repugnance than of 
pity. Towards us, it is so gratuitously abject' 

Messrs. Bird and Whitty, American missionaries at Beyroot, have sent 
to us a box of Syriac Old Testaments, which I hope to get peaceably out of 
the custom-house to-day, before the priests here have intelligence of it; else a 
present from them to the Chief Custom house officer or to the Pasha might 
lock up the books * by mistake.' All the Bible Society's books, we are 
told, were thus detained a long whUe, and were released only by our 
ambassador at Constantinople getting a firman from the Sidtan himself. 
This is one story: but we hear inconsistent accounts as to these details, 
and do not quite know what to believe. F. W. N. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 



Aleppo, November 1831. 

I AM but partially recovered from a fever which wag all but desperate, ft 
has certainly given a great shock to my nervous system^ I have become 
painfully sleepless oi late, which retards my convalescence. I believe I waa 
made so bad by mismanagement, my friend C. being absent in the villages 
when it seized me. I now suspect that (considering the change of elimate) 
I ought greatly to have lessened all through the summer the quantity oi 
meat habitual to me. It is now cool, and I need aU the nourishment I can 
get. tt deserves remark, that C. himself, when he had a slight attack of 
typhus which made little difference in his size and weighty long remained 
languid and weak, with inward depression: whereas, no sooner was my 
•fever gone (which was inflanmiatory, not typhoid), than I whispered that I 
was perfectly well — and believed this firmly, though I had no strength t& 
turn in my bed, and my legs were so stripped of flesh that I had to leara 
to walk again like an infant, in three weeks time. Still, I had that inward 
sense of vigour, until the sleeplessness began. 

Our house perhaps has not had the means of coolness here needed by 
Englishmen, which may have contributed to our fevers. We of necessity 
took a native house, under the mediation of our consul, who, by himself or 
his agent, ought to have warned us of its weak points, which we only 
gradually discovered. The native houses are all built on one plan, which 
I will describe. Three sides of a square— east, south and west— form lofty 
rooms, all on the ground floor, and opening into the internal court. There 
are no windows looking outward. The north side is a blank wall. In the 
middle of the square is a basin and a well, and on the south side in the 
middle, what might have been a small but lofty room is turned into a 
porch, by leaving it open to the north. It is here called a Liwan, but our 
books tell us it is Iwan : the L being the Arabic article — a corruption not 
unlike *your numbrella.* (1 think the Romans had such a room; as 
Horace says: Opacam porticus excipiebat Arcton). But it ought to have 
had a pent, to keep off the sun's rays reflected from the opposite wall: from 
want of this, the porch was unendurable through the prime of the day, and 
we were driven into our closed rooms. As I sat in my own room to write> 
I often needed a pad under my hand, else the moisture of my fingers satu- 
rated all the paper. The high rooms will exclude the sun from the court 
all the winter; but they did not in the summer, when he was high. The 
eourt was then an oven: it may soon be an icehouse. The roof is flat and 
thin : the rooms beneath it, raised a foot or fifteen inches above the court, 
receive from it heat or cold through their ample windows, closed only by 
illfltting shutters. In the glare of summer we were pleasantly Ught^ 
through small church windows above, which do not open. None of the 
FranlM permanently resident here live in such a house as this. It is called 
a Howshf which seems properly to mean a courts 

I used to think there was no good fruit here; but I find the green figs 
and grapes very palateable, and the grapes specially have been a relief to 
to me. They are the round sweet sort known in England as * Syrian sweet- 
water.* Melons are good, but not prime : the water melon is to me very 
insipid, almost sickly. My friend, when my sufferings from parched mouth 
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and tiuroat were worst, used to lay a thin slice of lemon on mj tongue, 
bidding me not to bite it. The distreae of raging fever is something nnim'- 
aginable beforehand: you have no acute pain anywhere, yet yon hare tini- 
versal misery. Extreme sensitiveness, I believe, is the chief soorce of 
cumte pain. Here, a terrible aggravation of any illness, not least of fever, 
is from the cats. The howl of the street-dogs is more distant; but the cats 
leap over fences, along aiches, and across narrow streets, so that we cannot 
keep them, out of our house. When my window was of necessity open by 
night, their fierce fighting and squalling close to my pillow was among my 
greatest agonies. Our cook, a brawny Armenian, generally kills a cat 
every day; and I feel all my heart ready to do the same, if I could. He 
leaves our dirty plates on the kitchen-floor after dinner, and the cats 
come to lick them. He catches one by the tail, lifts its aloft, and dashes 
its head to the pavement. We hear one scream, and one blow; and all is 
over. Our fowls in a coop were killed by the cats; and one day, meat was 
carried out of the stewing pot while on the fire, by one of them. These 
tilings rouse the mettle of a cook!-^I am steadily mending, though the 
sleeplessness threw me back. I must, in fairness to the clkaate, remark 
that my fever did not come till all the worst of the heat was gone; yet since 
it had nothing of typhus in it, it is not like what Autumn is everywhere 
supposed to engender. I say, it is a fine climate, after all; though a 
foreigner needs to learn how to adapt himself to it. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, November 1831. 
1 HAVE not yet recovered my legs, but my hand and head are themselves 
again, after a very severe and dangerous fever, about which I must not say 
anything, lest I say too much. I think, in my last letter to you, I dwelt on 
the appearance of ruin everywhere. The I'ranks believe that the Turkish 
Empire is decreasing in population; our books say the same; and the vast 
masses of land left uncultivated persuade one that so it is. It seems impos- 
sible to believe that Syria was always in such a state. (By-the-by, the 
Arabs have only one name for Syria and for Damascus — viz., Sham ; which 
is an awkward ambiguity. * Belad Sham* (demos* of Sham) for Syria, does 
not remove all uncertainty. But how far back one has to go, to reach the 
time when Damascus was the imperial city of Syria! It re5ly carries one 
to the Benhadads). However, as to depopulation, I should like to discuss 
the matter with Malthus himself. He would not ascribe it to war; for there 
has been no great slaughtering, and the Christians do not fight. He could 
not ascribe it to celibacy; for marriage is universal. I was thought to be 
joking, when, in reply to the question whether I had left my wife in Eng- 
land, I said: I am not married. Nor could he ascribe it to vicious habits 
diminishing births; for no degraded class of women exists; between four- 
teen and eighteen nearly all the women get married. I seem to remember, 

♦ Demos in Greek means primitively the country ; secondarily, the 
country-town. Belad in Arabic has the same ambiguity. 1854. 
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that he imputes Turkish depopulation to inflecurity, which prevents cultiTa- 
tion. Yet here I find difficulty. If this were the cause of depopulation, it 
would act through starvation; or, in Malthusian phraseology, there would 
be a pressure of population on the means of subsistence. Men ought then 
to find it hard to get food; there ought to be Bftany able-bodied beggars, or 
many unmarried flirough fear of beggary, many sickly through insufficient 
or unwholesome food, many of both sexes so eager for work, as to seize it 
even in excess when well paid; in short, willing to work extra hours. Yet 
precisely the contrary of ail this is here the case; so as to suggest that die 
neglect of the land, and its insufficient protection from Bedouins or Eoords, 
is effecty not caitse^ of scanty population. Unconcern about work, an^ the 
absence of beggary or severe toU, seem quite characteristic of the country. 
Provisions are not merely low-priced, but are accessible to the natives by mode- 
rate effi^rt. The muleteers seem to me the only class which earns its money 
hardly; but they are hardy fellows, and perhaps as little like to be long in 
town, as a sailor to be long in port. 

I am more disposed to attribute the depopulation to disease, I do not 
mean such plague as this dreadful year has brought at Bagdad and else- 
where; for that is the exception; but the people's habits are unwholesome; 
my friend Mr. C. meets nearly all the diseases of Europe. Ague from 
eating the watermelon is extremely common, and continued ague must 
undermine and shorten life. They have learnt the value of quinine, but 
cannot afford the enormous price charged by the only European who 
imports it. The people here sleep in thick dresses. The rich have special 
sleeping suits, I believe; but the poor wear the same clothes day and night 
a long while, until at last they go to the bath, and afterwards take a change. 
My friend was called to see a respectable young man in high fever, and 
found him to wear in bed his usual day dress, all padded thick, and only his 
shawl loosened round his waist. No tables of mortality are here compiled, 
but, in several instances, I have been struck by the ravages of death. The 
worst case was that of a woman, healthy and well formed, who had been 
mother of fourteen children, and had not one alive. Some were killed in 
the earthquake of 1 822, some in travelling, others by various maladies. 
Whether their physicians kill them, I cannot say: probably their drugs are 
too weak to do much harm. Blindness from opthalmia is common here; the 
eyelashes often have a tendency to grow inwardly, causing painfrd irritation. 
The dangers of disease from travelling are certainly great to persons so 
inactive as the townspeople. I knew a painful case. A hearty young man, 
a Hungarian, employed here in the sale of Bohemian glass, received news 
of a little fortune which had come to him at home. He hastened to return 
to his mother, but died of fever on the road. Yet I do not think there is 
enough travelling to make mortality from this cause affect the numbers of 
the nation. 

If the town life is unwholesome, the insecurity of the country may in this 
sense cause depopulation,* by driving masses of people into the towns, as 
the Peloponnesian army drove the people of Attica into Athens and plague. 
However, I leave these thoughts to your contemplation. I suspect there is 
much mortality among children, but cannot verify or disprove the suspicion. 

F. W. N. 

♦ A recent writer in the Edinburgh Review seems altogether to doubt 
whether there has been any depopulation in Turkey. 1854. 
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Aleppo, November 30th, 1831. 

Mt mnscnlar and nervous system being by no means restored after my 
dreadful fever, Mr. C. ludged horse-exercise urgently important for me; 
and, in short, my generous friend Mr. P. has presented me with a very nice 
horse. It was bought by Mr. C. (who in old days was a horse fancier) in 
the public market, which is held on the Mussulman's Sabbath — ^viz., Friday. 
It is rather odd, that their name for Eriday is, * the day of meeting,* and it 
remains doubtful whether that does not mean the day of market; so intimate 
was the union of conmierce and religion. I understand it has caused 
scandal, that the Turkish Testament in the Apocalypse renders * the Lord's 
day' by bazar giin — that is, *a market day.' If you care to know such 
things, the horse cost 700 piastres (less than £9), but, we are told, Mr. 
Barker, when consul here," has given five times and ten times as much for 
real Bedouin horses. I have just picked up an old European saddle which 
once belonged to Mr. Barker; for the Arab saddle is very uneasy to us, and 
one cannot trot in it. I have also had a snaffle somehow made to order, in 
mercy to the poor creature's mouth. The smith had no notion at all of the 
thing. The animal, though out of condition, was judged of fine breed, 
probably three quarters bred: fifteen hands high, colour dark chesnut, 
blended with golden bay, and his eye intelligent. I was a sad coward when 
I first mounted; for my legs were so weak, that I had no grasp of him. I 
find him delightfully gentle. I was cantering, and he pulled hard to get 
into a gallop, when (so wretched is the saddler's work here) the head-stall 
broke and the bit fell out of his mouth. I expected him to be off at full 
speed, but he instantly stopped of himself. If one is to ride for health, one 
ought to have a good horse; for nothing is so dispiriting as an unwilling 
goer. 

I had almost imagined there was no riding ground here. The whole face 
of the country, not excepting the finest wheatfields, is covered with loose 
stone. I believe it is left purposely, to retain moisture under it in spite of 
the sun. I have been surprised to see stone thus scattered over (what 
seemed to me) deep loamy soil, when no mountain or rock was near. The 
people say, the stones come * from ruined villages;' but I do not know how 
to believe this. It seems to have agricultural use, and to be no accident. 
I would rather impute it to the accumulated efforts of several thousand 
years. Manure needs renewal, but this is almost indestructible. The large 
stones we now see, may have been placed there for farming purposes three 
to four thousand years ago. . Between such stones an English trot seem^ to 
be more dangerous than a handgallop : but they never trot here, and never 
pull up a horse who trips. You never see a brokenkneed horse. I am 
nevertheless rash enough to teach my horse to trot. I do not think a larger 
fraction of the population rides here than with us, but those who do ride are 
apparently more skilful. I think you may call them professional riders. 
Mr. C. does not at all approve of their pulling their horses on to their 
haunches in the midst of a gallop. It strains the loins sadly; but I suppose 
it is a part of military availableness. The hoof is here covered by a plate- 
shoe, with a small oval hole in it, which retains a portion of damp soiL I 
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should have thought it would rot the hoof, but they say it keeps it moist, 
and hinders its splitting on dry and hot soil. The plate shoe is odious to 
the rider on slippery rock. 

I am no longer visibly weak, though I am consciously awkward in 
mounting. I am anxious to recover full activity, before starting on a 
journey, which in spite of the difficulties attending Mrs. C. we hope will be 
in the spring, when, they say, an immense caravan of 4000 camels is 
expected to go, with a powerful military escort. So large a caravan always 
makes very short journeys, which would be welcome to us, if any of us have 
to go on camels : for all who have ridden on these beasts speak with horror 
of the motion. You can see, they move their two right feet together, and 
their two left feet together, like mountain sheep whose feet are so tied. 
Their backs roll like a ship, and their necks poke like a hen's, keeping the 
rider's head in a perpetual nod. 

It has now become very cold, and I have been glad to resume my Boglish 
dress. We are getting some of our windows stopped and glass put into 
others, as fast as a Mussulman carpenter can work, who smokes while 
working. It must of course be done at our expense, and presented to the 
owner of the house when we leave: it is a luxury here I My illness and 
other causes have driven things late in the season; and to mend matters, 
the Pasha has kindly prescribed a maximum price for charcoal, which has 
deprived us of charcoal altogether for the last two months. We have had 
to cook with wood, at a greater expense, and much additional trouble. All 
the charcoal we can get, is carried on our cook's shoulders from time to time 
out of neighbouring villages : a donkey laden with it is not allowed to pass 
the gates. Whether the Pasha is stupid, fanatical, or bribed by somebody, 
I cannot guess. As we have no chimneys, we cannot burn wood in the 
rooms. Our walls are damp, and some of our books mildewed, all through 
the Pasha's care of us. I smoke in my room for warmth, and raise &e 
temperature some degrees. Of course charcoal is in any case dangerous 
while &esh; but it is buml^in a pan in the open air, till it is quite red and 
clear, and then is covered up and may be safely brought into a closed room. 
At best it is a weak fire, but it is far better than woc^ embers. 

The Franks here seldom live in houses such as this. We tried much to 
ehange for the winter, but could not mend our position. The Franks 
generally live in Khans, a word needing explanaticHi, Properly, it is n 
public building of more or leas convenience, where travellers and their 
beasts lodge together free of expense. In the large towns individuals (X 
believe) have added rooms, which travellers hire; and the Franks, being by 
hypothesis * the Grand Signer's travellers,' from early times lodged in such. 
But their wealth has changed temporary lodgings into good houses built on 
strong arches, with vaults above also, excluding heat and cold, with enclosed 
corridors to join room with room. The Khans are shut by immense gates, 
the work of past days, and considered a great protection in time of plague 
or of popular commotion. In the great earthquake the main building of 
almost all the Khans stood; but the facings fell down, the plaster peeled off, 
the windows were smashed, &c. ; and as the proprietors were too poor to 
rebuild them, it fell on the tenants, who (if indeed that is credible which I 
am told) have ^ent what they pleased, and repay themselves by deducting 
the interest^ fr(»n future rents. I make no doubt that at any rate the tenant 
cannot be ejected, until the Mussulman proprietor has reimbursed him. Our 

♦ Rather, perhaps, the principal. See the second letter from Bagdad* 
1854. 
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only way of lodging in such a Khan, would have been to commence brick 
and mortar to — we know not what extent and what dawdling of time ; haying 
onrselves to hire labourers, overlook them, keep them at work, &c. As 
oflScers in a Turkish army, so foremen, boilders, master workmen in the 
industrial army, are wholly deficient here. 

We have now got a second Armenian servant, which is necessary now 
that a horse is to be looked after. I think Mr. C. will get a horse also; 
among other reasons, because it may be as good a way as any to travel 
farther ^with. The horse-food is barley and chopped straw; of which the 
former is hard to get for love or money, if it is not stored up at the right 
season. Bran is to be got with much trouble and also beans, but neither ia 
here given to horses. F. W. N. ' 
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Aleppo, December 1831. 
I fiAVB before now written of the moral weakness of these countries, cause 
or effect of intellectual apathy and general stagnation. I tJso said there 
were no criminal classes : and I do not think I gave full credit for all that 
is therein implied. It is really a great and signal fact, and goes far to 
redeem much that one regrets or condenms. There must be very many 
orphans here, whose parents have died by pestilence or more ordinary 
disease, by earthquake or by the hardships of travelling. There are no 
poor laws to relieve and support the destitute, no hospitals, no dispensaries, 
no charity schools: from all which, an Englishman might perhaps expect 
that orphans would be plunged into misery, that beggary, theft, prostitution, 
and violent crime must follow, and that the criminal class would be 
numerous and powerful Undoubtedly there are robber tribes in some 
districts, but these are beyond the pale of the community, and are like 
foreign enemies: but in the cities, which are with us the great seedbeds of 
crime, there is here no ablebodied beggary, no prostitution, no class of 
thieves or villains. Unless any one thinks (what is ultra-Malthusian), that 
hospitals and schools as well as poor laws do pure mischief, there must be 
some strong element of goodness in this community to account for the 
results. 

I have indeed for some years believed what I first learned ftom Mr. Daly,* 
that it is a violation of God's ordinance to bring up children in institutions, 
whether foundlings or orphans. The first duty of an association which 
professes to care for children which have lost their natural parents is, to 
find new parents for them; to plant them in families, where by a real, if not 
formal, adoption they may resain the tenderness of kinsfolk, me permanent 
watchfulness of parents, and me refuge of a home. I remember Mr. Daly 
told a painful story illustrating the misery caused by tenderly rearing 
children in an institution, sending them out (girls at sixteen I) to rough it 
in the world, then if they lose their place (as must often happen) they have 
jio home to fall back on, the * institution* cannot receive them, and they are 
homeless, imknown, friendless, helpless outcasts. So far, I can believe that 

♦ Bector of Powerscourt, Wicklow; since. Bishop of CasheL 1854. 
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Q1I7 iastitiitiaiu} do real miBchieC. Te^ as oanses of misery and crime^ ihey 
are too new and ifew to be inculpated; and they would not have arisen at 
all, if the neglect of orphans and fbondHngs had not suggested them. How 
then are thi^ here? !£]zpo8ur& of chil&en does not seem to be heard of. 
Orphans may die probably in many ways unknown, but they do not grow 
up as thieves and outcasts. Nor is this owing to anv vigilance of police; 
m ' there is no watchman, no street guard, no tens dWmes. The facilities 
fi>r theft from the bazaar are great, if classes of thieves existed, with dens of 
resort, pawnbrokers, and recei,vers of stolen goods. There are no book- 
sell^s here, but neither are there pawnbrokers: that is something. 
, "Eiom the general results I cannot help inferring, that the Turlosh practice 
of adopting orphan children is spread through the whole conmiunity; 
per'^aps nas come down from ancient times. Paul says of the meritorious 
widow, * t/*she have brought up children.* As the want of one virtue will 
spoil a whole character, so the neglect of one duty will curse a whole nation. 
I cannot help believing that Mr. Daly hit the mark, in saying that the first 
business is to gain, or to become, new parents to children who have none. 
I take for granted that here each religious conmiunity looks after its own 
orphans, and indeed its own poor. We have a stray example of this at 
home in the case of Jews and Quakers. But here all society is made up of 
< chtttches,' which iiFe to the nation what the Colleges are to the University. 
The part domineers over the whole. And as nobody may be a member of 
ihe Umversity without entering a college the same day, so no one here can 
be anything but a staran^er and traveller, unless he enters one of the autho- 
i*ised churches. Bisciplme, police, is in each case the aim ; and it does seem 
to prevent the growth of a Pariah-caste, a criminal population. There is 
little preaching here, but 'confession' must enable a priest to inculcate with 
effect any su^ moral duty as adopting orphans, on those whose means 
allow of It. 1 do not know that they do; I only fancy it possible. Some- 
how, the destitute are here received. Something may depend on the want 
of inns (for the caravanserai gives only bare walls); whkh gives extension 
io hospitality. Many families have fled hither from plague: they are 
received somewhere: but where? apparently, in private families of the same 
religious communion. 

Such a state of things brings one nearer to the system of Indian casU 
than I had any previous idea. Where social organisation, social duties and 
mentid support, are based upon churches, it is inevitable (without intentional 
bigotry) that social inflictions equivalent to persecution must fall on a 
^renegade,' and that one who abandons all the great acknowledged churches 
is liable to be a Pariali. I have seen that the idea of leaving one's religious 
Qommunitv is not deprecated as a fall from truth, so much as scorned and 
repudiated as an abandoning of one's nationality, one's associations, one's 
^cial duties and social rights. This is a very serious matter. I never 
deliberately desired, much less planned, to convert people from one Christian 
lorm to another; but what is to be done, if, as a consequence of one's free 
speech, some one is brought to feel that he is a degraded hypocrite if ho 

goes to confession and receives absolution, &c., &c and that he must 
save his church and join us? Can we reject him? I think not. And if 
then he loses his trade, can we refixse to share our means with him? Swely 
not, if we tlnnk him sincere. But what if this then act as a bait to Hoq 
insincere? Here a hard and painful question opens. The Jew-conversion 
Society has been sharply reproved on this very head, and also Protestaiits 
in Ireland. There is a terrible knot here. I can only cut it by saying: — 
the way of faith is, not to foresee difficulties. Hiey may not come at aU, or 
great and new events may come first. 
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Afli I nnfak, iA not pwsing it to the credit of *the Church* that these 
cure no criminal classes here? I argue: the principles of the Bomanists are, 
ttvowcdly atid reaUj, the same everywhere: if their Minciples were here the 
influence for good, their action would appear equalHy in Europe; but it is 
not 80. Naples abounds with ablebodied beggars; so does, ordinarily, the 
neighbourhood of a rich monastery. RomSh Ireland has more of them 
ikta,n Calvinistic Scotland. I hare no access to statistics, or at least have 
not sear<^d our Encyclopadia for them; but I imagine it Is a fact that i^i 
GSonipe Hiere is more beggary in Bomish than in Protestant countries, and 
fully as muchof the criminal class in Bomish capitals (eren excluding Paris) 
as is the worst in England or Prussia. I am therefore disposed to ascribe 
tiie oomparatire goo<£iess here eiliier to Turkish example and influence, or 
to some traditioiial ideas of duty which have come down from distant ages. 

F.W.N. 
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Al^po, B^oecgbtK 1831. 

Upoh aQ liheory the post from London to Al^po should be slower than 
from Aleppo to London, once in the former direction, we are told, it is liable 
to a fortiiight's delay at Constantinc^le, Tartars coming regularly only 
twice A month. Yet even so, I do not mtike out why your letters are s6 
long on the road. That which yon wrote with the, Oxford postmar); 
6ept. 13th, reached me only Dec 5th, or about twelve weeks interval^ 

Moreover with it, on the same day, I got a letter from Ph dated 

London, Auatat 13th; and marvellous to tell, I paid duly three piastres (or 
ninepence) for the two. I fear that I inflict hea^ postage trpon yoil,1)Olh 
by the letters which I send, and for those which 1 receive. 

Mr. and Mrs. P. are gone to Ladakia, from the kind and noble desire of 
doing some good to the health of poor IL We ai;e left quite solitary. I 
may almost say that riding is my chief occupation, since to restore my fuU 
vigour, nervous and muscular, is my most pressing duty. Mr. C. prophesied 
that my fever would leave behind it a compl^t in my heart, but I find no 
symptoms to justify him. My horse occupies a strange proportion of my 
energies, on his back or in the stable, as I generally groom him myself. 
The Srao&s thou^ lum too cheap, and pronounced that he must be 
unsound, but I bel^ve he was only ne^ected. Immediately on getting hm 
home, we pulled off from him forty vermin, sinular to what they call ticks 
on dogs, but much larger. I do not understand anch neglect of a fine home. 
If tiie owner could not afford good food, he might have given manual aid.. 
I am already greatly strengthened. 

I have ndden entirely round Aleppo. It is about an houPs fair ride; 
Say, eight or nine miles. I go gently over rocky soil, and canter or gallop 
when I get a bit of tuif or soft soil; so I cannot measure distance welL 
Aleppo was once surrounded by walls of considerable pretension, but they 
have fallen in very many places into great heaps of ruin. I suppose that, 
except against Bedouin horsemen, it would be useless to rebuild them. 
Thick as they are, yet, being of brick, I presume they could not resist 
cannon. . > - 
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The population of this city is varioasly reported. The Faaha's engineer 
(a Levantine) fixed it to me at 100,000; but I think, general belief w2^ not 
pnt it above 60,000. Hiis appears very few for its magnitude; but all the 
native dwellings which we have seen, spread, like our own house, over a 
disproportionate space. We have found great inconveniences, in sunnner 
and now in winter, from this mode of building (you are so hot and so cold) : 
yet it seems eminentiy conducive to the healm of towns to limit the popula- 
tion on a given area. Here it is done hj hereditary custom, guiltiess oi 
theory ; and perhaps, by the still surviving mfluence of some ancient religion. 
In spite of dying cats and does, and refuse of various kinds, and the total 
absence of street-wardens, Aleppo has, oh the whole, a sweet-smelling ' 
atmosphere, more like to an English country town than to a city. I can 
only attribute this to the thinness of population in it. English cities (and 
towns in progress) need a law, limiting the population on every square 
perch. At present we do not think of summer miasma. It is very cold: 
the water in our tank freezes. 

Since the above was written, we have received the afflicting intelligence 
of the death of Mrs. P. at Ladakia. She had been somewhat shaken by 
a fall from lier ass (a very nice ammal), and a slight illness, aggravated 
by very improper medicines which she fancied were good for her, ended 
in violent inflammation of the bowels. Alas! to possess English drugs 
without English physicians at hand, is a dreadful power. The brother 
and mother here are so deeply affected, that I ask: What does the noble 
hearted husband sufibr, but so lately a bridegroom? I am astounded at 
the reverse. Two months back she was hanging over my pillow, 
weeping and kissing ftie as a dying man: now here am I in youthful 
vigour, and she is m the grave. * * * 

What a meek and quiet spirit was she, active to laboriousness, though 
refined in person 1 Afiectionate she was, very dear to me also, but 
unspeakable is the loss to others. This is the third wife taken from 
those whom I desired as comrades : one died in Dublin, one in Bagdad, now 
one in Ladakia. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, December 1881. 

Alas! dear friend! we have snfi^ered a loss quite irreparable. 

« « * * « 

No blame against Mr. P. ought to be mixed with sympathy for this 
melancholy event. Her brother, on medical grounds, saw no objection to 
the journey: and I almost think, "Mi, P. in part designed change of scene 
for her; since a summer here must have been wearisome enough to one so 
■cut off from intercourse with natives. She had so Uttie talent for languages, 
that she scarcely even tried to talk. The outburst of sympathy for h^ 
among some of the Franks is very refreshing. The old men at least have 
hearts; but so have the women. None of them knew her mind, except by 
nods and smiles; but they saw her cheerfulness and sweetness, her constant 
activity in duty, and kind attentions to mother, brother, brother's child, and 
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hasband. Few English ladies are in bodj so well adapted, as ihe was, to 
bear the inoonyeniences, the long weariness, or the dangerous exposures 0( 
Turkish travel. We suffe^r from the dreadful question: Ought she ever 
to have gone, wheie no medical advice was available? I believe such 
torturing thoughts are foolish. Listen to the following. 

Two 7onng Frenchmen, travelling on a scientific mission from their 
government (as was alleged), came to this town in the latter part of summer, 
and one of them, having brought on fever in travelling, sent for the Frank 
medical man, an old French armv-surgeon. He mistook the complaint for 
ague, and, as the fever seemed remitting, gave him a copious dose of 
quinine. The patient grew so much worse, that the doctor m alarm sent 
n>r mj friend C. who on first sight pronounced him poisoned and dying. 
He got him into a hot bath, and £d all that he could, but in vain. 

If one comes to Turkey at all, one must be liable to die 6y one's 
doctor or /romtranto/* a doctor. I will go farther in heterodoxy. Much 
as I esteem my friend's medical talent — Siough he nursed me in fever as 
only a mother nurses her infant — ^I am so ungrateful as to suspect that I 
should have recovered better if he had lefl me alone 1 He put 200 leeches 
on me, and the fatigue to me was such, that he afterwards doubted his own 
wisdom. Where shall wisdom be found? Not here. F. W. N. 
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Aleppo, December 1831. 

*** Mr. C. is gone to Ladalda, to comfort our afflicted F. I am here left; 
as it were alone, in charge of Mrs. C. and the child. 

We were very glad to get our glass windows finished, llie carpenter 
was a long time in our house, and we had plenty of (^portunilr of seeing 
his art. He also made for us a number of boxes, especially for we books of 
the Bible Society which we found here and have taken under our care. I 
examined all his tools with interest. Whether I have read the maxim, or 
made it out myself, I am not sure — ^that the stage of civilisation may be 
tested l^ its apparatus of tools — understanding that a dictionary or a 
table of logarithms is a tool, since it is not an end, but a tneans to indefinite 
unforeseen ends beyond itself: it is a general power. Here the tools of all 
sorts are so mean, as to seem half-barbarous; yet the skill of those who use 
them is the more remarkable. The workman is surely more praiseworthy 
for doing his work well with poor materials and rude tools. One's ear is 
struck by the way in which men here hanmier in a nail: they give it three 
little taps in the time we might take for one harder blow. This is, because 
the nail is as soft as lead, and would be smashed at once by English rapping, 
except in the last strokes. Our man's saw was very weaJL; but, having an 
upper framework, like the saw of a stonemason, he could guide it well, and 
it did excellent service. Where good chisels and well-tempered planes are 
essential, this carpentering must rail; but it is equal to what it undertakes. 
His auffer was most efficient; it was worked by a bow, as wo work a d^ill 
for sheUs, 
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Ib Hie bft»uir, wben we fint came, -and had to cater tot otirselh>eB, we 
adiftired the skill of the batchers, who with large knivee of soft iron out off 
all thej needed, most deztrotisly* Thej are eonstantly at work to elmrpen 
the knife, and Uiey seem to be clever anatomists: they always hit the joint. 

Lately, when I lay in a desperate ferer, ]V&. C. ordered my head to be 
shaved. I was quite sensible while it went on, and though painfally 
ffttsceptible, was surprised at the ease of the operation. The barber used 
no lather, but only water; yet the heir came off so quickly and gently 
that I hardly felt it: I just heard a little rustling. He also was perpetually 
strapping the rasor 'm the midst of the shaving. Mr. C. says it was of tfaie 
most wretched sted, or rather iron. 

Mght we not define semi-barbarism as * the staAe in which men devote 
themselves to perfect their art without improving thdir to<^?' In such a 
stage, the higher ^11 the woi^man attilne, the greater is die uowiUingness 
to introduce improved tools which supersede mat skill I greatly donbt 
wfae&er English earpeifterB' tods wotdd sell here. I e^tpeet the earpentent 
would say: 'They are too dear, and we can do our work witih <yQr own.' 
English kw Is eurely ' toemi^barbarons * by my test, as is China. In general, 
Eneland, Frsoioe, md Germany are progressive, because thev mi^e new 
tooli ior new work; bat China cultivates exquisite skill with sacrosanct 
tools. Has not all this a religious, a moral, a political application? Those 
who adhere to the Romish organisation, cannot rise above the middle ages. 
We must not be afraid to mend our processes and instruments. England 
will become semi-barbarous, in the state, as in the law, if she wifi not 
improve her organs. We see no newspapers here, and only get hints by 
private letters about the Beform BilL F. W. N. 

F.S. Mr. C. has returned safe from T<adakta. Hs journey was vain. Mr. 
F. had already started for Beyroot. 
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»AIeppo^ January 1832. > 

*♦* AtTrntL the *enible loss, on which I must not dwell longer, her brother 
set off fcr Ladakia to comfort the widower. He went with our Armenian 
coK^ taking my horse, and another* strong black one wimsk he bought, 
believing he cmM thus do 1^ journey in least time. He tdls me, as mus- 
trating what horses can do, when scarcely pressed beyond th^wr walk, that^ 
as he estimates, tiding early and late, attd halting before the beasts were, 
too much wearied^-^he got over seventy miles in t^ coarse of one day. 
But M I write, I distrust it: wfart they call an htmr is so uncertain a 
distance. GeneraHy, they here value a horse by his lasting powers, more 
tfaaat for his swiftness, and I think this is more sensible than ihe il^lish 
uacing system, which makes mudi of *a whole length* out of a two males^ 
run, when pwhaps in six miles the winner would be utterly beaten. Sti- 
J<^n Malcolm tells of Persian races, twenty-six miles long and upward. 
This seems an opposite extreme, apt to be cruel and destructive. 

We have convOTiient stables close to our house. The horseiitter is quite 
primitive — ^nothing else, than the horse's own dung dried in the sun; and 
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yery gooditis; quite inoffensiye, and softer than the softest haj. It ift 
called zibl, which is clearly the element of the New Testament satipcal 
name BedzehuL for Beelzebub. The Hebrew z is not always Arabic z. 
Arabic has a far more copious alphabet, whether because its orthography is 
more perfect, or whether the Hebrew is degenerate, as a tongue imperfectly 
learned by foreigners from Egypt. 

^e difficulty inyolyed in the problem of fixing the form of dialect suited 
to sacred subjects in Arabic, I see to be greater and greater, the more 
closely it is examiaed. After all, none but a natiye can fully solve it, and 
he too must have a rare union of qualities. A foreigner, after staying here 
some years, may probably become competent to write historical, argument* 
atiye» or other jprose treatises, and possibly even to form his own style; but 
he can neyer create a new style for poetry, nor therefore for devotion, l 
tee two opposite dangers: on one side, pedantry, which uses antique 
Uognage, regardless of the fact, that the people do not and cannot uodeiv 
stand it : on the other, vulgarity, which scorns to take account of the repug* 
nances of people of good taste. I see the latter danger theoretically; but I 
do not know how to find the people of sood taste, nor to ascertain their 
judgment. 'Sot instance; people here often say zdme for * a man;' and, as 
it i4 not current in literate Arabic, it is disapproved by the representatlvea 
of learning: yet I do not know whether this disapproval is mere pedantiy; 
whether it is a word with specific meaning when properly used, like * a- 
person,' * an individual;' or whether it ought to be regarded as unmeaniBg' 
vulgar slang, like * a chap,' * a cove.' My only practical rule would run a 
risk of too much narrowing the vocabulary, and losing specific words; ' 
namely, if I reject, first, all words which the vulgar say Ihey do not under* 
stand, and next, all the new words which the students of older Arabic call 
yu^ar. 

xou must remember, that the problem differs from that of the sacred or 
poetical dialect in English* The words peculiarly to be avoided wiUi u0 
are learned ones, from Latin or Greek, and the older words are often 
precisely those best understood by the poor, so that to be at once popular 
and poetical and antique is not so difficult; on the contrary, the three 
qualities are in natural union. The case of Arabic is more Uke that of 
Italian, where the old lan^age of the country itself is the sacred dialect^ 
but has become unintelligible to the many. An Arabian Pante is wanting, 
unless the problem shoald be cut, by the foreign mind overpowering the 
native, which seems not impossible, where cultivation is so shallow, and 
learned men so few. I could exert myself vigorously, when quite sure I am. 
on the right track; but I get damped by the uncertainty what I i(m to aim 
at, and whether I am to trust to teachers (I have got none at present), or to 
judge for myself. Perhaps I am impatient, and time will answer all my. 
queries, if I do but wait and listen. 

I made a bold, probably an overbold, experiment, to translate the opening 
of Gibbon into Aieppine Arabic, but I could not make out from my Mussul- 
man teacher with what degree of success. He always said it was wonderful ;: 
which perhaps meant, unintelligible; yet his detailed criticisms generally 
showed that he did understand, except where I did not at all expect that 
he should. The laziness of the native intellect makes everything that ia 
new (whether new in form or in matter) seem * wonderful,' in a good and 
in a bad sense alike. E. W. N. 
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Aleppo, January 1832. 
Therb being no chimneys to the houses here, wann clothing is important, 
indoors as well as out. The winter garments of the many are here princi- 
pally made of camel's hair, whence, I believe, our word camlet, ' cameloi.' 
But it is not made of the fine haired ArMan camel, I believe; at least, that 
has very little hair npon it: I suppose the hot sun teikea it off. That is one- 
humped, and much smaller. But what is here called the tcnnfer-camel, is 
tioo-humped. Its size and weight is immense; and its vast apparatus of 
down and hair, like what is drawn for an American bison, makes it look 
liurger stilL I am told that a driver can sleep under the lee of such a beast, 
and be warm in the coldest weather here sunered; and I can well believe 
it, if the creature is sensible enough never to roll and crush him. 

These camels carry the merchandise from Aleppo to the coast all the 
winter; chiefly, I believe, to Scanderoour— which the Franks here call 
Alexandretta. I understand this road to have less of mountain than that 
to Ladakia. No loaded camel could have come by the track of our mules: 
many a time a mule got wedged with his packages between opposite rocks. 
Ladakia has a nice harbour; but whether because it is too shaUow for our 
large vessels, or because the road to Aleppo is worse, merchant ships from 
Europe prefer to discharge their cargoes at Scanderoon, although its climate 
is very dangerous to their resident agents. 

I see that in books the two-hump^ camel is called Bactrian, 

There is no light breed of them here for running. All the dromedaries 
here are of the Arabian species: that is, so I am told; but I have never 
seen a dromedary yet; they are as rare as racers with us — at least in the 
towns. The Bactrian camel is evidently made for a cold climate, and, for 
aught I know, it may be to the Arabian, what the Siberian mammoth 
was to the Indian elephant The Arabian camel ill bears wet soil or 
severe cold. 

I often forget to ask questions, which I might have asked if I had had a 
practical object. Having none, I only learn what I cannot help learning. 
For instance, while I write, I find I do not know what cargoes the camels 
carry to Scanderoon : I have really heard of nothing but nut-galls. Of 
course it is the produce of the earth that is exported. The figs of Aleppo 
do not go to Europe. — ^Again, a Levantine gentleman told me positively 
. that the winter camels at which we were looking were 'a sort of mules:* 
of course he meant that they were mongrels, between the Bactrian and 
Arabian. He went off into other talk, and I did not (Question him about 
this, which, if correct, seems to deserve farther explanation. 

I have been speculating, whether, as a fine climate and fertile soil have 
in some parts led to stagnation in semi-barbarism, the camels of Syria and 
Mesopotamia may not have a like tendency. This may seem fanciful; but 
just think. As a climate which makes it possible to uve naked, houseless, 
and without systematic self-conscious labour and storing of produce, leaves 
industrious art undeveloped, and ultimately keeps men poor, so may other 
facilities arrest improvement. The camel is admirable for carrying on the 
back, ill adapted for drawing. Its frugal feeding and great strengm enable 
it to undersell the horse and mule (so to express it), and give a premium on 
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l^oing witlioiit roJEids. Not 011I7 are wheelroacU here needless by reason of 
the camel, but if introduced, tni^ would «K pay so toon as if there were no 
camels; for these would take off a large part of the traffic which ought to 
sustain the road. It therefore needs more foresight, patience, and faith to 
wait for the returns of a road: hence no roads are inade. (The only made 
road I have seen in Asia, was a series of descents paved with blocks like 
those of London streets, down a very steep part coming from Ladakia; 
where loaded beasts could not, I imagine, have come down safe at aO, 
without this artificial road). Consequently many trades are checked. 
There are no wheelwrights, no makers of springs, no coachmakers, no 
curious wwk in steel for the springs, no hamesnnakers— farther, travelling 
is checked by its laboriousness; very heavy materials cannot travel at alL 
Tou will fill up the rest of what I mean. 

But there is another point, Spain and England under Charles Y. and 
Henry Yin. had perhaps not much more of roads than Syria has now, yet 
by virtue of Uie freedom of towns enjoyed much prosperity; far more, I 
imagine, than Syria now. Am I in illusion as to the fact? But I a^pe: 
those countries developed pari passu all their industrial sides. Here, 
commerce with Europe brings in light manu&ctured produce, which again 
perhaps acts Hke the camel, to make them contented in semi-barbarism, 
and idle like savages. Perhaps a Jupiter is wanted, curis acuens. mortalia 
eordn. Here the men are like Homer*s gods, ' easily living.' 

F* W. N. 
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Aleppo, February 1832. 
Cub Greek Bishop is returned. — ^I have taken much pains to make out, 
what is our fundainental difference from the Greek and Bomish churches; 
for the two do not seem essentially or morally at variance. In Ireland I 
should be told it all turned on the infallibility of the Pope, or the worship 
of saints, or the right of private judgment and the sufficiency of Scripture. 
I admit the great importance of tdl these matters; and when people try to 
enslave others, we must needs press such topics: but it is wonderful to me^ 
how men's good sense evades what is most unreasonable or offensive in 
their churc^ and interprets it into somethii^ mild and bearable. The 
Greek bishop disposes of idolatries and prayers to creatures, and absolutions 
and the authority of the clergy, in so reasonable a way, that if all looked at 
them so, there would be no fault to find; and the mischief is only, that all 
will not so look at them: the vulgar cannot, and the ambitious or fanatical 
priest will not let them. Still, Siese things are not the essential points of 
difference, when they can be, and are, got rid of by individuals. I conclude 
that the fundamental contrast lies in the conception of a religious life: 
with them, it is a renunciation of human interests; with us, it is a hal- 
lowing* of them. 

* It may be proper to state, that at the date of this letter I held (not as 
a theory of my own, but as an interpretation of the New Testament) that 
Christians are non-political beings, and have only private and domestic life 
as their proper sphere. 1854. 
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" Tbe tudy Fraiik here ia whom I hate bei^ii able to dtooover 'spirHiial 
desires (a Udy), said outright, ttmt her aspirations had previotislj- always 
been repressed by obserring that * religions' persons became dUp in rennn-> 
ciation of the world; but we were not What they call ' EngHsh * religion, 
does seem to me ia this point to stand in strongest contrast 'to them. The 
notion of a hermit, a monk, a recluse, to erery ^ass or sect of Ekiglish 
jChristians-^-high church and low church. Unitarians, Baptists, Wesleyani 
-i^is dther ridicnlous or reyolting; while here, the eharacter is reyet&ioed 
even by those who have not the remotest thought of imitating it I conlte 
1 turn away with shuddering and something i^n to disgtist, from a monk 
ia sackdod^ with a rope round his loins, a picture of gaunt u^nesi, such 
AS I have seen here. Among Protestants, there is certainly difitMrenoe of 
opinion as to the consistency of certain dressy pastimes with the religioas 
character, ai^ as to the reGgious'yaiue to be attached to science; but none 
t>f us dream that to abandon human interests and tastes and affections is 
fit ttee/^ameritor conduoiye to rdigious perfection. We all agree that 
religion is accompanied by hiaher tastes and by an estimate of humaa 
interests differing from those of the unrdigious; and our greatest internal 
difference is in that estimate, and in fixing what tastes are too low for 
^ligion. I speak as to the essence, not as to the means, of religion. 

I^t me turn to a lighter subject. Know then that our Greek Bidiop has 
a long beard; and when he drinks, he lays hold of his beard and chin widi 
hifl left hand, and by finger and thumb pins his mustaches wide, so as not 
to wet theuL The mustache, you probably know, is here necessary to all 
men. To shave it off is as offensive, as in England if a man were to dress 
his hair into the imitation of a woman: it would expose us to rude and very 
disagreeable insult But the beard is worn only by old men and by pro- 
fessors of wisdom, principally by priests and physicians. I most decidedly 
see that a long beard is' the garb and symbol of peace. It is dangerous in 
battle: to seize it puts a mask into your power: hence to touch it is a gross 
offence. It is troublesome in many active bnsmesses, and (I imagine^ 
tnakes men somewhat slower: hence it is ill-suited to overworked "EiapsaML 
3vLt to an old man an am^e beard is surely as comely an appendage, as 
ringlets to a yoong woman. It belongs to the age, at wnich contemplation 
b^ins to supersede activity. None of the Bedouins'* I have dbanced to 
see had mudi beard, while, they say, Persians and Turks have a greact 
deal Might not a Toir tell Burke, that the age of chivalry, of selr-reil- 
pecting royalty and or beards, ended together? Bear with me! 3tH 
seriously, I should like to know, whether the same hot sun, which takes tlie 
hair off the back of the Arabian camel, takes the beard off the foce of the 
Bedouin. Judging by the summer and winter coat of horses, one would 
tiiink so. People share their heads here, which must strengthen the hair. 
Perhaps if they did not shave, nature would accommodate 3ie hair to the 
climate— I do not say, in the first generation, but before long. 

F. W. N. 

* I now read in Prichard's Phys, Hist, vol. 3, p. 593, on the authority pf 
"i/L de Pag^s, that the Arab beard is * generally bushy;' so that the fact 
assumed above is probably incorrect 1838, 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

Akppo, March 1832. 
Omt winter was very tedkms, and I was glad when ^e cold passed. I 
estimated, tiiat there was ice in oar court-basin for six weeks, except for 
one interval of two or teee dajs. Perhaps neyertfaeless it has been healthy 

to OS. 

Several Englishmen have been here; two have lately started for Meso- 
potamia, of whom I saw mor^ than of some merchants who came from 
England last year, or of two others from Bagdad, because I occasionally 
rode wil^ them for companionship. But Mr. C. also has now a riding 
horse, and horses must have exercise; so he too rides with me. We got a 
new French saddle, which was a great comfort. I have ridden sometimet 
also in company with a Roman Catholic bishop who came hither from 
Italy-*-a • legate,* I believe I should say; whether exactly a latere Papae 
I do not know. N.B. This phrase ' from the side' is also Arabic. He is 
eertaialya great man to the Franks and Nazarenes: they went ont in 
l^oc'ession to escort him into the town. The daikghter of the Spanish 
consul, a young married lady on a visit to her father, is almong the Franks 
who ride. ' The legate, who, considering his age and station, is really civil 
to ns heretics, complained to me of the Aleppines, who are so stupid 
(«t bites) that they are scandalised if he rides in company with this young 
lady. She has Turkish, or rather, I believe, Greek trowsers: her whole 
appearance is like what one sees drawn for a Greek girl. I much admire 
the security of her seat on horseback, than which nothing can be more 
decorous. She is very affable and simple to me. The Austrian consul 
found it hard to believe that my horse is the same that he saw us buy in 
November. ' II a gagne beaucoup,* said he. This is from carrots and barley 
grass, which they cut for fodder before the ear is formed. It is very long 
and juicy, and acts at first like a strong medicine; but this soon goes on, 
and it gives healthy blood. All my alarms about unsound fetlocks, hoof, 
&c., have disappeared. I began from the first to pet him with grapestalks 
fend crusts of bread, and since then, to cut up carrots for him and groom 
him diligently. He snuffles at my pockets like a dog to see whether I have 
anything for him. I believe docility goes along with good Arab breed. 
Would not all creatures in a series of generations become tamer and 
more intelligent, if everybody treated them kindly? I praise this whole 
country, that the cruelty called 'sporting* is wholly unknown. Nobody 
takes brute life for pleasure, but for real service only. 

One needs something to praise them for (and negatively, one can find 
many things), for there is certainly much here to try the temper of English- 
men. I can understand how (as one has heard), they sometimes betake 
tiiemsdves to the whip — to say nothing of Lady Hester Stanhope's 
vagaries. We have been constantly distressed by the badness of the bazaar 
bread, which is mixed with black unsound rye, beside sand and even stone 
in it. Lately we thought ourselves lucky in making a purchase of 
excellent wheat — clean, large, and hard. We sent it to be ground, under 
the charge of an Armenian servant (our groom, who had strictest injunctions 
to hinder fraud in substituting other corn for our wheat. He brought back 
*he floor, apparently yeUower than it ought to be, bat certainly so bitter; 
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that we cannot donbt a large adnlt^ration was made, probably bj pnttiiig 
millet for wheat I cannot but snspect that he was bribed by the miller. 
If he had foreseen the contingency of a severe beating from ns (for which 
he might find it hard to get redress), it would perhaps have kept him more 
honest It looks as if pure bread were only to be secured by setting one's 
own handmaids to grind with millstones, in antique fashion. 

The worst is— ^diile you distrust these servants, you yet cannot help 
being dependent on them. We found that our man paid far more for 
carrots than the current price (which means, he pretended to pay, and 
cheated us); so, since the horses consumed a great deal, we resolved^ to 
make a large purchase ourselves. Two of us went to market and finding 
the price much lower than the groom alleged, brought ofi^ a famous load. 
When it arrived, the cook asked the quantity. We told him. He surveyed 
It He shook his head. *It is not so much,' said he: * far, far from it: 
they have cheated you with fahe weights,^ This was a new light to us* 
He brought out his own weights, and weighed the whole load, which 
proved to be about half of what was pretended. Great was the triumph of 
the servants, and joy of him whose fidelity we had distrusted. 

In explanation I must* say: — ^in the markets here they have no 
shapely copper or lead weights, nor any legal superintendence. The 
weights are rough stones of every size, shape, and specific cravity. Are we 
to imagine that Syrian markets were so barbarous under me Bomans? It 
is hard to believe it Did then the Seljuks bring in such neglect? It ia 
a strange retrogression, in matter of daily utility. F. W. N, 



LETTER XLIX. 

Aleppo, March 1832« 
I AM sorry to say, I have got to a point in Arabic, where I shall stick and 
improve no farther, unless I get some new methods and new aids; perhaps, 
unless I form intimacies with learned men and priests; but this is very 
difficult The native * Nazarene' priests naturally try to cripple us; nor do 
the Franks speak of any of them as learned or cultivated. Bomanist 
influences took away from my friend Mi. P. a native master, who was 
counted the most learned teacher in Aleppo. I have seen a good deal, now 
and then, last year and this, of a Greek bishop; but his languages are only 
Greek and Turkish. Partly from illness, partly from being much about 
the stable of late, and talking French with Europeans, for months past my 
Arabic talk has been chiefly with our Armenian servants; and a Levantine 
gentleman recently told me something mortifying. ' You are young men,' 
said he, ' and do not suspect the malice of the GhrisHans* (this is always 
his tone, and that of the Franks, concerning the native Christians: yoa 
would think the Franks did not count themselves Christians) : — he con- 
tinued: * those Armenian servants of yours mock you to your face. What- 
ever errors any of you make in idiom or in pronunciation, they imitate, and 
so confirm you in error, and laugh at you in secret* I do not believe it is 
from malice. I think it is, just as Englishmen, when they talk to a French- 
man, shrug their shoulders and gesticulate like him, and imitate his bad 
English from an instinct of mimicry, and from a dim notion, that whatever 
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be utters tnost easfly he wfll nnclfflrstand most easily. But I cannot doabt 
the fact, that the servants do thus reprodace our faults, and it shows me 
that some new system must be adopted. 

I have much inquired, what trades or businesses one might here follow, to 
put one into quiet relations with other men. I lament to say, it is a most 
embarrassing question. I always had an obscure hope that I might aid in 
preparing and printing useful little books; but that is after one has attained 
the language perfectly; nor does such a trade bring you into contact with 
many. In fact, no European but a watchmaker seems able to live here by 
his art, and it is only bond fide paying trades that bring one into practical 
contact Yes, there is a working jeweller here. An Italian locksmith 
came last year, but found he could not get a Uving, though he was an 
excellent workman. The people prefer their cheap, clumsy, inefficient locks 
to those far superior, but slightly dearer. You will say — ^they are right; 
there is little to steal. It is nearly true. 

When foreigners complain of difficulty in getting employed in England, 
we say, * it is because we are overpeopled: we have not work even for our 
own countiTmen.' And this seems true. Yet no one will say that Syria is 
overpeopled; and still, there is the same difficulty here. It is partly, I 
suppose, because Europeans have more wants and more desires; partly, 
innn the sectarianism of churches. F; W. N. 



LETTER L. 

Aleppo, April 1832, 
Wb are seriously looking forward to our Bagdad journey. We intend to 
go on our own horses, and with European saddles and sHrrups, the 
unexpected absence of which quite caught us in a trap on our journey from 
Ladakia. The native broad travelling saddle overlaps the animal's sides 
like a table, and tilts both ways. To get up at the side without help is 
a feat almost impossible. Many a time Mr. P. got off, to search after some 
article of food or convenience for old Mrs. C. To get up again, his most 
successful way was, to make a run from behind, and divaricate on to the 
horse's tail, Uke a boy playing at leap frog: but the beast was always 
frightened, and bolted before he was well on. You will imagine the rest 
I have his image before my- mind; but we were all equally ludicrous, and 
indeed it is quite a serious mconvenience. 

I have lately done what the Franks here regard as ridiculous — ^I wish I 
had thought of it earlier — ^viz., I have adopted a bazaar puppy. Perhaps they 
are right, though their contempt savours of disdain for everything I^rkish. 
It may be, that tiie instinct of attachment to a master and his property will 
not grow up in the first generation of these animals. But dogs of European 
breed are not to be hf^ here for love or money; so I am making" an 
experiment, with reference to our expected journey eastward, when a dog 
to guard our scattered property while under canvas may be serviceable. 

We have had a grave warning, in a narrow escape where I was to 
blame. Mr. C. and I were riding together, where the ground was soft and 
excellent, our horses and selves in good spirits with the fresh air of spring 
and green tinge on the country, and we got into a faster and faster pace. 
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Itadw-a^faoAewasthebeltcrybiitlfaiio&edhOW^itM to try Ihe pt^ei^ 
of hifi; so I gftTO the rein to Bsine. I easily left him behind, and did not 
know that I infuriated his horse hy H: he had only a snaffle. In fropt 
•wem two meii driving a young eaiff which set off at fiitt speed, and ran 
n^t across Mr. C.'s path once or twiee aoddenly, while he was in ¥aia 
trying (as I afterwards learned) to check or guide hia horse. When J 
reined up from not hearing the hoo& behind me, I saw him rising from the 
ground, the calf stretched lifeless, and his hors& galloping away. He 
kaned against a low wall, with his hand shading his eyes, telling me he had 
no hurt of limb, but feared concussion of the brain; that he must be as stlM 
as possible; I must not mind him, but catch the horse. With ijio little 
reluctance I obeyed. I got men's help, but the affair was neither easy nor 
short, and might have failed entirely, had not the .horse strained his 
shoulder. The calf had run acro^ him so critically, that he broke its egm% 
and threw himself,down oyer it. We came home as gently as possible, an^ 
by mere rest bo& man and horse are recorered. The owner of the calif got 
its price and kept the carcase, which is not here much esteemed. 

I belieye aU fjasi riding, such as ^oong Englishmen like, is here the 
contrary of ewune il faut, Dignitanes» Iulq the Greek bishop or Bomaa 
legate, amble and walk, with the horse ^;en fidgetting on his hind legs te 
show Qt£ his spirit. Soldiers dart irrj9gularly hither and thither like 
swallows, but never take a long gallop, nor go at full speed for ever so little 
a way. Our legate (I fancy), though religiously he must keep his distance 
from us, likes a little relaxed talk. I resuly think he breathes more freely 
In my company, than when monks or high professors of his church are near. 
What a misery is a constrained religion! F. W. N. 



LETTER LI. 

Aleppo, April 18th, 1832. 
Wb hope to leave this town to-morrow. Mr. P. returned quite safe. He 
went fh>m Ladakia after his afflicting loss to Beyroot, where there are 
American missionaries. He dispatched our companion H. to return to 
Ireland. H's utter incapacity to learn a foreign language (at least in the 
only way in which he would attempt it), undermined his spirits and health, 
so that his presence was a lamentable infliction. Mr. P. encountered plague 
at Beyroot during two months of his stay thera This sounds most 
formidiable; but what I hear convinces me that 'plague' is only an exaspe- 
ration of our severer typhus, and is in many seasons comparativdy 
innocuous, attacking only bad lives. We leam that Mrv Groves endeavoured 
to leave Bagdad for a change, but was forced to return by finding the plague 
still worse at Bassonu If he had gone further, he would have been stopped 
by a thirty days' quarantine at Bushire, and there shut up with fugitives 
from Bassora Quarantine, on such a plan and scale, may possibly benefit 
those who enforce it, but is certain^ a terrible infliction in itself. We can 
now make sure to find our friend at Bagdad, if we reach that city safely. 

Believe that we are doing our best to avoid danger. As to robbers, the 
most formidable are the tribes of Sinjar; but no Arabs shed blood, unless 
attacked, and yon know we shall not provide them. Weak tribes demand 
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moderate payment, the Strang ones are at worst immoderate; bat after all, 
it is not minons. We take little money, bnt have bills on Mairdin and 
MoosoL The Eoords are said to be ferocious: you mnst not confound'the 
Arabs with them; but we do not go so far north as to get into the Kooraish 
hill-countiT. There are no wild beasts, except jackals — ^little creatures that 
run away m>m a man. Oar worst danger is from the climate: hear oar 
provisions. 

We haT« ea excellent ten^ beds, kitdien-range, with all sorts of ntensils 
of the country; five' horses, an ass, and three servants. The season is 
beautifuL The rains are over: the great heat is not begun. Beside the 
mass of our own luggage, of whidi our books and Mr. P.'s lithograpliic 
press are the heaviest part, we are carrying away from Aleppo some 
Turkish and Armenian Scriptures, and a great many in Syriac, which we 
hope to transmit from Mardin to Uie Syrians in the mountains. I think I 
told yoa of the books belonging to the Bible Society which we found here. 

Our servants consist of an Armenian cook, a general attendant also 
Armenian, and a MsssiUmaa to see alter horses, tent, and baggage. We 
fmmd it more advisable to ^i^ than to Mre horses for ourselves and 
vervants: for, in consequence of the Pasha's pressing the anhnals into his 
«WA sendee, buying is cheap, and hiring is very dear. The property of 
ftimkB alone is exempt Our privileges in this country are a strange 
phenomenon. 

I will write to you by every possible opportunity; yet, as opportunities 
iMay be rare, and letters are liable to be lost, do not be anxious if you do not 
hear. F. W. N. 
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LETTERS 

ON THE JOURNEY FROM AliEPPO TO BAGDAD. 



LETTER LII. 

Aintab, April 25th 1832, 
On the map joxl will see this town about one degree north of Aleppo. We 
esmected ^fficulties, bat they came imexpected. The eTening before we 
le^ our cook made sadden objections, rejected the terms as inadequate 
which he himself had originated and prescribed, and finally left us, since 
we thought we should be virtually lus servants, if we submitted. To 
replace mm in half a day was impossible, and we came on with but two 
attendants. 

The English consul had neglected getting us requisite letters, though we 
had given him notice three weeks befpre, and a fortnight before had begged 
them for a certain day: yet on the day of our departure, in four hours he 
could not find time even to countersign our passports. Since our ba^^age 
was actually gone with the camels, we did not dare to stay behind it too 
long. We at last came without the consul's papers, leaving orders to have 
them sent hither by a special messenger. On arriving here, we found that 
the consul had sent them after us; the messenger ^mssed, and got here 
before us, and not finding us, instimtly returned, taking the letters back 
with him I Such extreme stupiditr, whether of the man or of his instructor, 
excites ruminations. If the consul were a Romanist, not a Jew, we might 
suspect false d.ealine against us. We now send back a special messenger 
to Aleppo, who will carry this. 

I have not told all our troubles. Ton will see, I conceal nothing; so 
never think matters worse than I teU you. AU our baggage was gone off 
on the camels, when F.'s horse, in coming from the stable door into the 
street through a little yard, fell over into our area (a height of fifteen feet 
nnrailed), and alighting on a large stone, ruptured hu side dreadftiUy. 
Mr. C. thought that under skilful treatment he might recover to be useful as 
a packhorse. He was given away to the owner of our house, and we came 
on, alternately walking and riding. The confasion caused by losing our 
cook and not knowing the place of anything (beside that the consul lost us 
much valuable time at the last moment), so distracted and hurried us, as 
indirectly to occasion us the loss of this horse. We also believe various 
useful articles were left behind, which we had imagined to be aheady in 
the baggage. Theft too added its hand. Our pipes were stolen, while we 
were busi^ about the wounded horse. 

A more serious matter was our discovery of the way in which camels 
travel— viz., they set off at two or three o'clock in the morning (at least at 
this time of the year,) and travel till i^ut ten. Tou will wonder at our 
ignorance. Tou thiiJL us rash and uninquiriDg. But indeed it is not io; we 
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made most diligent inqiiir]r. A Frank gentleman wlio has crossed the 
desert nine times, and has travelled constantly in all these parts, assured ns 
that camels never travel by night: he said, they were frightened and refused 
to stir. Other persons all said the same; and he was counted a great 
authority in Aleppo as to these matters. This is not the only time we have 
been grossly deceived by those who ought to know, and whom I cannot 
think to intend mischief. 

This night-travel was so serious, because of old Mrs. G. to whom it is 
deadly to be forced out of her bed at one o'clock, in the midst of the sharp 
cold of the night, and then have to ride, when she ought to sleep. The 
effect of it on her (for she did not sleep by day), frightened us so much, 
that at last we bought the drivers over to our hoars. They cannot >have 
planned to extort money; they did not at first understand our reluctance. 
Their way is, to pitch where camels' herbs and water are to be found, and 
give the animals a long day to graze; and care not, though there be no 
firewood, much less anything to be bought, as sour milk, eggs, &c, from 
Arab huts or Turkoman tents. What the poor drivers eat, I do not make 
out. Our chief man said, that so long as the ground was not absolutely 
bare, camels never travel the latter half of the day. In what we call the 
desert (i.c., the empty country, not sandy, nor barren necessarily), between 
Aleppo or Damascus and B^dad, herbs abound, such as camels' eat, even 
if thistly and meagre. 

I once told you we despaired of carrying Mrs. C. further. So we did; 
but she became vehement to move on; and the last summer weakened her 
so much, that her son thought the journey in fine weather with favourable 
management was a less eviL However, she bore these four days so ill, on 
flat country (where for nine miles out of ten a coach might (Mve, if the 
loose stones were swept aside), that we mean to convey her in future in a 
mohuffi, or bed carried on one side of a cameL We avoided this before, 
because a camel's motion is as rough, as that of an ass is smooth: but she 
tires with mere sitting up. 

Yesterday, our Mussulman servant suddenly left us, in disgust at service 
to Christians, to which he had never before submitted. The people of this 
town are said to be unwilling to leave their own neighbourhood; so we find 
no chance of getting ai^other. — ^I also lost my little dog on the road. I 
alternately carried him on the horse, and made him walk with me. While 
it was raining, I did not notice till too late that he was piissing. I hope he 
is eaten by a jackal, rather than starved. — Among minor troubles, the 
Aleppine blacksmith lamed one of our horses by infamously bad shoeing. 
We with difficulty got him on here: two nails were driven right up into the 
quick. He is better, now that they are drawn. 

The khan (or caravanserai) is so disagreeable a place for Mrs. 0. that we 
inquired for a private house, and (tkis is the only pleasant news in my 
letter, I fear) we have hired one at the absurd price of three halfpence* 
sterling! It has a lar^e grassy yard, very convenient for our horses. We 
have now only four, with the ass. For travelling with camels, a good ass 
is better than a horse; for asses can eat any dry stuff, and care not for 
water. We really feared our poor horses would be starved: the drivers are 
resolutely deaf to everything for their camels. My horse was at first 
puzzled by the slow pace of the camels; at last he became lank, hungry, and 

♦ Such are the exact words of the original letter. If half a piastre were 
named without reduction into English coin, I should fancy that my pen had 
made an nnacoountable slip. 1 interpret it, Hd. per day, 1854, 
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-^wtieasi. At present ke ia rejoicing iH rich fodder, and has jost^ beea 
daHgeroosly saucy. 

I&ableB for man &r beast are dearer here than in Al^po, whether 
through the seasons, or from the war. The language h^e is Turici^: 
we hare passed the northern limit of Amhic in Syria. We expect h«re to 
dispose of all our reipaining Armenian Scriptures : they are in giieat demand. 
The Syrians and Armenians are, as usual, very cotdiaJ, and give ua much 
h^p: Protestants are their natural al&es against Rome. Our luggage was 
in all above ten Cantdrs^ each Gantar being 3121bs. English, a& we make out. 
You will see that I am pressed to finish. F. W. N. ■ 



I TVKiTB from Aintab, in the north of S^ria, on onr way from Mesopotamia 
.to Bagdad. I do not know how or when I may be able to send this. A 
strai^ge thing happ^ed to us in quitting Aleppo, whi^ deserves meditation. 
Mr. P. bought a hwse with an amolet hung round his neck. On leamiug 
what it was, he cut it off with his penknife, in spite of the entreaties of the 
late owner, who declared the horse w<mld meet with calamity* if the chwrm 
were lost which defended him. Soon after, the poor beast feH down into 
our area, fifteen feet deep, gashed open his whole side horribly, and had to 
be left behind, dying or ruined. I find this instruetiTC. We have 
-Strengthened these people's superstition. They will never forget this. It 
vrill h& told to generations unborn, as an infallible proot of the power of 
charms, all the «ases bmng forgotten or overlooked in which charms are 
ineffectual, or in which uncharmed horses have been safa I see it is wrong 
to go too roughly against people's superstitions; else,by acnne accident, yon 
inf^r furnij^ Siem with signal instances, which stick in their imagmation 
and memory. I begin to justify the anger of the Boman senate against 0. 
Clandins for throwing the chickens into the sea, 

I fear we have been unwise also, in too stiffly refusing to submit to the 
tricks of our late cook, whose loss we keenly feeL He was a kindly 
Arm^iian, who had been with us the best part of a year, and andwstood 
onr ways, and, I think, liked us; but the people here cannot do things 
straightforward. He proposed to accompany us, fixed his own terms, was 
accepted; and at the last nunnent, after he had packed our travelling 
necessaries, refiised to go except ifbr more than double wages. We were 
indignant at the craft, and I took even more than my share in resisting the 
imposture. Perhaps most raw Englishmen would do the same; but in 
retrospect I think it was a folly, and that after sixteen months of Asia we 
ought to have known better. The man possibly did not ask too much, if he 
had asked it a month earlier; for the labours and dangers bf travel are 
hard to estimate, and he would have4>een faithfuL A Mussolman servant, 
fresh hired, left us soon after we reached this town» and we have nobo^ 
bnt 1^ very coward^ fellow, who has not been with us long. The cods 
Wanness (such is the Armenian form of Johanne9l) whea we parted, said 
in soliloquy: * Ah! they do not understand things. They are good young 
Hien, bnt they do not know,' Truly, lor old Mrs, C's sake, we oi^t to 
have submitted to much to keep him. We have had such an accuma^ 
,lati(m of small misfortunes, as secerns to be more than accident, and to 
suggest some conspiracy at Aleppo. My suspicions can invent no idea, but 
mcUice of the Bomish priests there; and this I am almost ashamed to hint, 
as we have absolutely no due. 

On the road, my horse made an escapade, which was m result only a 



pr«N^ fil^t. Thb ffnmad Is so s6ft/vffth tlM' rmkO, tlM b6 poBed up ids 
iron peg, aa^d gidkped free for the wfaoie day — 1>.« after we pitched teat^ 
about ten o'clock. I oennot tell how he managed not to throw himsell 
down nw to wound himscdf with &e peg. Whe& it beeame dark, he <ttd 
fiot like soUtadC} he oame np to oar tent, inid allowed us to catch hira. He 
k generally tery tame and gentle, bat he more than onoe roved bo far^ that 
I feared hie was lost* Tkas at any rate was not done by Bomish malice.^— 
The Turkish langnage here embarrasses us. 

We have just Seen sommoned before the Governor^ aad were confronted 
With a Mafti (or whatever else a municipal Pontifex ought to be called), 
fyt the ofi^nce of selling four Turkish Testaments. As we cannot talk 
Turkish, llie act of sale was indeed both bead and tail of our offending^ 
The Mufti accused us, and displayed two of the books: we confessed t& 
aet The Oovernor enunoiatedx ' This is not a toWn of Christians, but a 
tiywn of Moslems. Ton must leave Aintab immediately.' We replied, that 
we had not yet succeeded in getting camels. He said: * You shall have 
Item to-morrow morning, nis man' (a s(Mier to whom he pointed) *■ will 
see you out of the town/ 

Our servant is in real 6r affected terror, and says, the people of this town 
are rery wicked. We have nothing to do, but take things qtiietly. 



OxPA. May 17th« 1832. We reached this place safely, after a yerj, 
stoimy exit from Aintab, with severest danger, and more than mere dang^, 
yet with no real ultimate harm* I cannot now write you details. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER LIII. 

Orfa, May 17th, 1832. 
Wb arrived here only this morning, aud cannot count ibis town a harbour 
of peace. Mrs. C. has borne the journey wonderfully, tlKmgh our exit from 
Aintab was a dreadAil one. We lock back on it with amazement, as well 
as with thankfulness. We have had an illastration of what I before said« 
that Mussulmans are not to be convertol by translatioius of the New 
Testamedt« We did but sell four New Testaments, to men who, unsought 
by us, came into our house to buy, amd (or this, the people of the town set 
on to kill us, and all but did kill our dear C. I know the details will 
interest you so deeply, that I must try to write, in the midst of people 
evoiwding in to see the strangers, and other interruptions. 

The Ooremor of Aintab sent A soldier to see us oat of the town at half a 
day's notice; but in the morning a mob beset our house^ and was qnite 
uncontrollable. They followed us out, in numbers constantly increasing; 
«nd when we Wete quite in the country, where the fields ajre covered with 

ratities of stone, they began to pelt us, first with little ones, and when we 
not redst, with larger fmd larger. Our loaded beasts ran off the track. 
Mr. P. disaiounted from his«ass to tecover them. (We had got Mrs. C. in 
a tnokufi on one side of a camel, and the child wi^ luggage to balance on 
the othen Mrs« C. had come to Aintab on the ass, which was bonght for 
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her poor daughter)* I implored Mr. P. to come awaj, or they would kill 
us, as the increasing fury of the attack showed. Stones were thrown, big 
enough to disaUe a limb, or stun us. He abandoned the luggage, could 
not recover his ass, and took to running. I trotted by his side, and as 
soon as he was spent, got off, mounted him on my horse, and ran. By the 
time that I in turn was exhausted, Mr. C. rode up on his little grey horse, 
and made me mount it Scarcely was I up, when a man gallopped at us, 
and Mr. C. cried out to us to leave him. The man snatched my umbrella 
fh>m behind Mr. F.'s saddle, whose horse instantly dashed diead. He 
turned on me. The little grey carried me right into the open country. He 
followed, and hit me many blows on the head and shoulders with his only 
weapon, the umbrella. We thus galloped a great way, almost side by side. 
He tried to seize my bridle; but I wrested the umbreUa from him, and then 
beat off his horse's head. At last Mr. F.'s circuitous path seemed to rejoin 
ours, and the man turned abruptly away. I fancied he felt we were now 
two to one against him. Mr. F. having kept the main track, had been 
struck with stones by some of the peasants. A cry of * stop thief* was 
passed along, and a report that the Governor had ordered us to be killed. 
We reunited, and rode back cautiously in quest of our party. We at last 
came on the soldier, deputed to escort us out of the town. He had collected 
our beasts, and was trying to bring them up to the camels, fle pointed 
where our comrade was, and in broken Arabic said, all was well with him. 
After going some way farther, we saw the camels, and found his mother 
pacing up and down; who said with a calmness quite shocking, * He is just 
dying.' He was lying motionless a little behind. His eyes filled with tears 
when we came. (He afterward told me these were from joy.) He was 
speechless and as it were paralyzed. We thought his back was broken. 
We loosened his clothes, wetted his temples, and did all we could think o£ 
At length he moved his lips, and I put down my ear. He whispered: *I 
have no inward hurt; only exhaustion.* It seemed too good news, but it 
proved true. That same evening he aided in putting up our tent, though 
he was sore and suffering for days after, and probably is still so, more than 
he will tell. We cannot have been more than a few miles from Aintab. 

I must add, that a speared horseman, who said he had been sent to kill 
US, demanded ransom. The soldier coming up mediated. We compromised 
and the man got his fee. Perhaps, having a horse and spear, he was doing 
a job on his own account : if not, he got double pay. The misery of Turkey 
is, that the executive is too strong and too weak; too strong against indi- 
viduals, too weak against a mob. The Governor meant welL Perhaps he 
sent us out of the town to save ns. The soldier behaved very well, though 
Jiis appeal to us for a handsome remuneration was of coulee irf esistible. 
This assault began with fanaticism, but was continued by the vulgarest 
cupidity. We found our luggage stripped of all sorts of articles, the most 
vexatious of which were waterflasks, buckets, bottles, extra bridles, &c. 
Our dear G. when caught, was instantly pilfered of every thing but his case 
of surgical instruments, which was left to him when he said, it was ' things 
for a physician:' they did not know them to be knives I He was beaten by 
men who afterwards came up, with fists, clubs, and stones. They certainly 
tried to kill him: some called for a knife. He says: had half the blows 
spent on his head and back been struck on his vitals, he could not have 
survived. He was left senseless, and, as they probably thought, dead. He 
saw two young men, dressing in their lightest, with cutlasses and running 
sandals, to catch us. The women pitied him greatly, and probably saved 
his life. Somebody pat him on the ass, and brought faim on to the camel's 
resting place. 



Mrs. C. and the child were pelted with ftones, because we had eoyered 
their mohuffis with green cotton (over a head like that of a tent-bedstead) 
to soften the sanHght But the green colour touched Moslem sentiment, it 
seems. Christians may not wear green turbans. When it appeared that it 
was an old woman and an infant, they left off throwing. The green cotton 
had been torn off and the frames broken, but only a few bruises were 
suffered. Our &ree senrants had all left us; the tnird, we now perceivCt 
knew the plot against us, of which he gave various hints, which we did not 
r^ard or even belieTe. He left us suddenly the night before, assigning 
many absurd reasons instead of the true one. I now conjecture that it was 
the Mufti at Aintab who took away our Mussulman servant fusi soon as we 
reached tl^e town. It may even be, that the craft of Aleppine intrigue 
stirred the Mufti up beforehand, by means of our own speciid messenger, 
who, as I have told you in my Aintab letter, carried back to Aleppo so 
vezatiously our consul's papers; Somebo^ must have paid him for his 
double journey; it was for us to pay him, yet he did not wait for his money. 

When Mr. C. could move about, though aching from head to foot, we 
seemed to be in marvellous peace, in spite of our -want of so many aids — of 
servants and of things. I had lost in my gallop Mr. C.'s saddlebags, con- 
taining things which he greatly treasured ^or his mother and child; and 
Mr. P. lost off my horse the furcloak which was my bed. At any other 
time I might have been vexed; but I was then too light-hearted about 
Mr. C.*s recovery. In the midst of our repose came a new alarm. The 
camel-drivers announced that we must raise our terms, or they would leave 
us in the desert. I thought they did not dare; and urged, that if wo 
yielded, there would be no end to their demands. (Syrian mule-or-camel- 
drivers, though Mohammedans, bargain like Christians, and take every 
advantage. I do not know about genuine Ottomans. These men were 
Koords, and understood little Arabic, or at least Aleppine Arabic. They 
were strongest in the vocabulary of extortion). Mr. F. reminded us, that 
we were palpable outlaws, unresisting and unrescued, and we must e3q)ect 
BO forbearance through the drivers* fear. In the result, we compromised. 
We told the men, that as they found our bargain hard, we would advance 
the price, and named our ultimatum; adding, that if this did not satisfy 
them, we could not afford to travel fturther; but we would pile up our heavy 
boxes, containing books which Moslems revere, and would ride straight 
back to Aleppo on our own beasts; and the English consul there would 
reclaim oar books, and would complain to the Governor of Aintab of the 
drivers who had broken their contract. Whether they understood all this, 
or not, it succeeded. The Koords are called perfidious and ferocious too; 
and we did not like these men; yet their after-conduct was pretty good. 
They tried once to extort of us a sheep for extra-gratuity, saying it was 
their k&niin (canon or rule); the Sultan had his rules, and they had theirs. 
But before this, a new strength had come to us from Aleppo, and we 
resisted them. The consul had sent a special messenger with our pass- 
ports, &C., to Aintab, who followed and overtook us. This man, though a 
Moslem, we imagine must have talked high of our greatness, and of the 
consul's protecting power; and he offered to be our servant, and accompany 
us to Bagdad. It was most acceptable, and instantly gave us dignity with 
the drivers; and he himself presently established an ascendancy over them, 
by turning them into a right course when they had gone wrong by night. 
Tet he proved of little use as a servant, except to take off the horses' 
fstters. They are locked on to their feet; but the locks and keys are so 
bad, that one often cannot undo them: tlds man has a knack of it. He is 
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n «t)1«lidia figtti% Ibr Widkitif (Xr liiatiiDig, or kfajNIiiBg iieedidg di^re 
btrmig«h ; btit I s«ppoM bd ti«t«ir was a Bervvnt befbre. W« iiAT8 engaged 
imother here, who is vdabte, cleyer, boltl^ full of tialk aboiit die irreatnesB of 
Mftjor tPftflor at Bagdad, and declares he will go mU the way with us.. The 
drivers, on6 morning r&ty early, begged mj hocse of me, to go back after 
<one of onr tarpet bags, which, thi^ chief said, had dropt off a camel in iht 
•dark. I «xf)ected htm to steal tiie horse. The rest said ht was tbeir 
•^a^tner, and we need not fbar^ we at last agreed. Some three or four boort 
£ater^ heot^rtook its, bringing the bag; the horse was all in a lath^ and 
-as hoillow as a greyhound. The bag had been cut open, bat nothing wai 
lost: he said, robbers mnst have done it! No donbt he expected to find 
H'nlaa'bies, but found only linen, In fortis which he could not Wear.^^Mr 
writing is YM7 bad : I have ioBt my penknifh ont of these ohunsy OtaianU 
*podkeits, by sleeping in my clothesw 

The piastoral people of the desert hitherto aire such as we have heard the 
•Tut%!Omins deseribed* One hears of Turkom&ns as Uving in black tenta^ 
K'oords in fixed huts and tillages. West of the Euphrates they were 
^sociable, ttnd soM us goait*ft milk. To see the sweet troops of kids in the 
-gftkSs by a pleasant stream the day «fttt* that savage ydling, did indeed 
«eetn a delldous peaee. f'or three days on this side ^ the Euphrates the 
Ittnd looked good by natwre, though desert. They sadd It was kept BO 
through feel' of Eoortlish Tobbersw I 8«|)po8e tiiey iHeally feared them ; for^ 
^ver alter we crossed, ^ey stiffly vefused to allow our tent to be set up, 
l9ttying, the sight of it would ^ow the robbers that booty was to be had. 
^The goivig withont the tent at firat alarmed us for Mrs« Cbnt ihe has done 
-adm^bty^ %e sleeps^ I b^ttte^ in the m>ht^ while traTellin^ and the 
ivea&er has been ISftvourable. 

I wish I could describe the Euphrates to yoa» We saw it first in splendid 
contrast to u dialk deeseit, the most odio4!is pkce through whidi I have 
irav^ed. We had soft chalk cmmlding mklier foot, into which the beasts 
<4sank over their fotlocks or dei^ier, and ohaik hills everywhere reflecting tht 
eun, without a tinge of green or browtt^ l^e ^idk dust came up into our 
nostrils at <every st^. I fear to exaggerate the length of this; it seemed an 
age till we got through it; and when wn surmounted the last ehalk hills, 
th^ green vtdley of the Euphmtes burst upon uSk It runs in a lowland 
excavation, bounded by opposite lines of h4|h hills, beyond which at each 
«ide «eems to be (comparatively) taUe land. This valley was rich to the 
Extreme, with trees scattered in it like England; but the aides of the hiUs 
Were best wooded» I saw Koords at agricoltunl labour: every man had a 
anusket at his back. The river is very tarbid> as if with white clays it is 
•unnaturally sweet, does not taste gritty, and is painfully ooLd* We presume 
this is fh)fn the melting of snow water. I bathed in it: in fact^ having lost 
-my for cloak) I had to sleep In camel dotfas, and a bathe was loo healthfal 
to be omitted: yet the cold was so severe, that I found it most prudent to 
-wmta <mt as fast as I had plunged in. We crossed the river sbme milee 
jubove Bira, in a large ohimsy but efficient barge. The rive^ is deep, rapid, 
smooth, and (I judge) as broad as the Thames at Blackfriars^at leiast. X 
do not wondcA* that some are «o sanguine about steamboate ascending to 
Bira. We saw Captain Oheeney at Aleppo, but I dure say you know more 
about this whole scheme than we. The body of water is so great, that if 
•our government does but make friends of ihe chiefs of tribes, there cannot 
be insupera^e difficulties. The valley of the Euphrates looks as unlike, the 
country on both sides of it, as one reads that the valley of the, Nile does. 
It is- like an Egypt between two deserts. The ^re sees at a^aoee, bow 



^»$m9l&rgt^¥0Mfi^ kffit^. a^enied^ in mimol. tmAs te ciHos Connded 
i^QGg it^ The popalfMi<m d (h» iM^Jlej ndgfat enQtrnoodj oscecd m deiiBHy 
f|h«fei on «ach ^de above, i»i4 irould \>9i a bomogenecms people, of like Mnts 
aix4 interests, and of eommoa national feieUDg; be^de the facility g{ com- 
munication given \>f tke mer* 

This towft is one of great, danger to strang^s^ At least, two Engiitehnieflt, 
whom we knew at Aleppo, nanrowly escaped being put to death liwre two 
-months ago, beeanse th^y wrotet too mnch in tSeir note bo<A. It now 
^peems to be in a kind of a««rehy. We saw, from onr place in tke Kham 
where I write, a body of armed men marching toward us ajong the tops of 
the houses. I confess I wa^ alafmed ; I thought they were coming to arrest 
ns, absurd as such a ^ce would have been, Pe(H>^ said, it waa a. civil war 
m the town. My impression certainly ia, that the dominion of the Snltan, 
east of Aleppo^ consists only of a few garrisonrtowns, held for him with 
uncertain idel%. In the open oeuntry he is a nobody. Jin old weman 
iMAd an inflrat in onr party are really a great d^feAce to us, as proving that 
we aie not 8pies» and have no poUtical mission. Also we never go about 
vnth sketch-books or notc^books, as travellers aire apt to do, who want to 
compile a book. We hope to leave ^e town in two daya^ The Governor 
(for there is a GovCTnor) has sent for us to demand head-mo«ey, aa Baiahs, 
or Christian subjects of the Fortei thia we have always refused : of course 
no Franks pay it. Om; neiw servant acted as interpreter, and pleaded our 
.eanse wiUi ostentatious ferocity. I never before saw any Mohammedan 
like him. He must have threatened the Govermw with the vengeance of 
the king of iE^ogland; for the Grovemor's reply was, to ask me minute 
questions as to the numbers of the king's standing army, and where India 
was. It is clear that we rise in people's estima^on by resisting hea^tasv 
hat there is no donbt this man vriU make ns pay it It is not the sum, but 
the principle, which each side cares for; and his dignity now forbids him to 
yield. I believe we shall have to go to Diarbekir. It is called a safe road 
and town. This letter goes by Qie messenger who came af^r ns from 
Al^po. . i:. W. N. 



LETTER LIV. 

May 17th, 183?. . 
I wniTB fiK>m the desert betwQ^i Oi^ and Mardin. X^osa after l(m comes 
on U8i; but if life be not lost,, the damage here falls light on English purses. 
'We brought with us from Aleppo money which was to last to Mardin, on 
whieh place we had letters of credit; bi^t we have been so pilfered since 
leaving Amtal), that at Orfa we were forced to engage our drivers to be 
jmd at Mardin. In Orfa our friend. Mr. P. suffered a slight attack of fever, 
which threw additional exertions on Mi?. C. and on me. In fact,, I had 
hardly an hour's rest m Orfa; and when we at last got out of a tumultuous 
khan and an anarchical town, I felt that, like the beast in Kehama, I must 
> sleep or die.* A fathwly old man among the camel-drivers addressed me 
as. follow^:, * My son I all other nights, sleep thou; but this night, sleep noti: 
for robbers are nigh, who will steal your horses.' From the Euphrates to 
Orfa we have been postered every night with like tales^ and had seen no 
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danger. We have lagged our tent with nft for nothing, for thej wonld not 
and will not let ns set it np, lest it aJlore robbers: and it reallj seemed 
bett-er to lose our horses, than go on losing sleep in alarm for them. Even 
if I had believed the old man, I do not know that I could have stayed 
awake to any purpose; but I think, we none believed him: I did not A 
good dog would have been a great thing for ns. I brought a puppy with 
me from Aleppo; but it was too young, and I lost it. However, I was 
waked in the night by my saddle being pulled from under my head; at the 
same time I received a heavy blow from a stone, and heard horses 
galloping. Two muskets were fired by the camel-drivers in the direction 
of the sound; but the thieves were clear off. Happily Mrs. C. was not 
touched: we fence her round with luggage. My shawl was wrapped round 
my saddle; this is what allured the thief: he left the saddle, perhaps as 
encumbering his flight too much. The horses carried off their footpegs: 
I cannot tell how they galloped without throwing themselves down; 
my horse did this once l>efore. We thus lost two capital riding horses, and 
one stout packhorse with nimble feet and big body. We call^ him Farsy, 
because he was from Persia. There is left to us only a large pony that 
carried a pack, and an excellent ass which Mr. P. bought for his wife, and 
values in tender remembrance of her. The drivers have managed to 
distribute our goods on to their camell I go into a camel- pannier as. a 
balance to old Mrs. C. Thus we get on our journey somehow. 

Mabdin, June 2nd. We were eleven days between Orfa and Mardin. 
The country was genertdly covered with thin longish dry grass, often 
sprinkled with wild oats. It undulates gently: one fancies a carriage might 
easily go along it Mardin is very lofty, perched on a chalky looking 
mountain. It struck me that .^chylus had heard of Mardin, when he 
connects the * warlike flower of Arabia' with ' those who dwell on a lofty 
precipitous fortress near to Caucasus.' The geography used to perplex me. 
I now think he regarded the whole mass of the Koordish mountains as part 
of Caucasus; and of course, like Xenophon, he held Mesopotamia to be part 
of Arabia. We pitched for the night at the bottom of the mountain, since 
it would not do to make weary camels dimb up such a height Before we 
came too near to Mardin, we had a glorious sight of far loftier snowy 
mountains behind. TMs seems to be the Switzerland of Western Asia. 

The merchant od whom our letters of credit were drawn, has meanwhile 
paid his debt to the Aleppine merchant; but a wealthy Armenian here, 
Eli&s Sh&di, will probably cash our bilL There is much diflSculty in 
travelling on. A newly risen tribe* of Arabs, whose chief is named Sofiik, 
is so much dreaded, that caravans do not like to go without a military 
escort. I am melancholy to think that my loved and petted horse may now 
be a tool for robbing innocent travellers. Eliis Shadi is an eager 
Bomanist, and will not much aid our conveying Syriac Bibles and Testa- 
ments to the Syrian churches of the mountains. We must in any case 
leave them here in depdt ' He gives us hope, that a Turkish officer who is 
en route from Constantinople to Bagdad, will escort us to MoosuL 

The view of the country southward from Mardin is extraordinary, though 
there is absolutely nothing to call beautiful. You look over a vast undulat- 
ing lowland. It is a sea of whity brown, tinged with light orange in wavy 
forms; the air is clear, with little haze: in one direction is a ridge; I 
suppose it is that of Sinjar. They talk of Nisibis, but I cannot see anything 
for it P. W. N. 

* Mr. Layard calls them the Shammar : 1854. 



LETTER LV. 

Moosnl, June lOth, 1832. 

It is strange how one trouble draws another after it; yet, as we are all 
safe, indeed I claim no condolence. We qnitted Aleppo with a caravan of 
camels, fiye horses of onr own (no! one was sererely hnrt, and left behind), 
a capital ass, and two servants; we onght to have had three. At Aintab 
both oar servants left ns, and we were assaulted bj the mob, for selling 
some Turkish Testaments. Mr. G. was so beaten, that we despaired of his 
life; but he recovered beyond hope. I have suffered nothing but two fits of 
ague from eating too much of a delicious sour curd, whioi we bought of 
some Turkom&ns: it is exceUent food, if enough bread be eaten with it. 
Mr. P. also had slight fever in Orfa. Since Sien, we have all shown our 
strength; even Mrs. 0. and the cMld (her grand-child) have got on well. 
The child indeed had easy work; for she was carried in arms at last 

We could not leave Mardin, until we had got a bill cashed. An Arme- 
nian, Eli&s Shidi, undertook this: but though very wealthy, he made such 
delay8(probably from the difficulty of commanding ceuh m this country), 
that we lost three or four most critical houfs. A Turkish officer, who is 
marching troops to Bagdad, had civilly promised to escort us over the 
desart, if we duly joined his party. Only on condition of his escort were 
the muleteers ^vnlHng to come; for else, they said, the Arabs would seize 
their beasts, so wild and arrogant are they become. From not getting the 
money punctually, we started two or three hours too late, and travelled all 
day in hot haste, chaging our escort 1 (No camels go on this journey; they 
are too slow. We had none but picked mules and horses. Indeed we 
needed them strong). Night came on, and we had to encamp without 
discovering the escort Some thief prowled round us, and tore off the 
plated edgings of a French saddle, which he mistook for silver. With the 
morning we were off again, and in an hour or so found where the escort 
had encamped. We had once more to pursue it. Probably we could never 
have«anght it: however, we fell into the hands of the Tay tribe of Arabs, 
who demanded tribute. This is an aristocrat among tribes, and proud of 
its great antiquity. The chief behaved like a perfect gentleman, but 
insisted on his rights like a sovereign prince. We would gladly have paid 
his moderate demands, to get away without loss of time; but the pillaging 
we had endured before reaching Mardin had so exhausted our ready cash, 
that the money got at Mardin was wanted to pay our former camel-drivers 
and for other necessities. In consequence, we had not enough money with 
ns. The chief would not believe this, and said it was an insult to come 
without the means of paying his tribute. It was long before he would 
accept our explanations; and he put us out under the sun by way of small 
torment, to force us to produce our money. At last the muleteers talked 
him over, and he condescended to select tribute from our persons. Amber 
mouthpieces of pipes were first valued, then shawls. (Gentlemen in the towns 
wear two shawls, one as turban and one as girdle: of my two shawls one 
was already stolen). From these and other sm^ things the chief at length 
was satisfied, and we prepared to start. Just then a stout Arab with 
broad brown face came forward and said: * Well! but now it is time for me 
to have mp tribute.* But who are you? asked one of us. *I (replied he) 
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am Sof&k.' This is a powerful chieftain of a nei^bouring tribe. We 
at first thought it was a joke; but the chief of the Tay attested his truth. 
We avowed ihat we had no money. Sofuk retorted that he should pay 
himself out of our merchandise — so they insist upon calling our goods. 
When the keys were produced, great was Ms embarrassment at finding books 
— ^ihe last tMngs he cared to ^e. The other chief was ashamed at his 
acting a part more Uke a robber than a prince, and implored him to desist; 
but he went on opening box after box. He lighted on a Dutch cheese, 
and smelt at it with satisfaction; but when a muleteer whispered something 
to him, he dropt it, with horror in his face. The man had told him, * it was 
a Christian cheese, made of sow's milk.' At last a gold Geneva watch 
which had belonged to Mrs. P. struck him as no bad tihing, and he asked 
what it would sell for at Aleppo or Bagdad. In short, we managed to 
satisfy him; and the two chiefs gave us two Arabs (Sofuk's representative 
was a dervish), to escort us safe through the districts claimed by the two. 
This undoubtedly makes the transaction anythingbut a piece of robbery: 
it is a quid pro quo ; protection for custom-duty, as with any constituted 
government. However, we had lost precious time, and the sun was fast 
declining, when we started afresh. All that night we toiled, on without 
halting. We crossed a river with very steep banks: Mr. P.'s ass strained 
its shoulder in getting out, and at last became lame, so that he could not 
bear to ride it. After this we walked and rode by turns. It was a new 
labour, to hinder men from mounting the poor lame ass. — ^We halted for 
half an hour next morning, at perhaps nine o'clock, near a pleasant stream. 
But two men on a beautifid white dromedary came to the same place for 
drink, which at once terrified the muleteers, who said, that these were of 
the Ajieyza, and would bring their tribe upon us. Our two escorting Arabs 
were bathing their horses' bellies with ^eir hands from the stream, and 
tried in vain to induce the muleteers to stay and not be afraid. It was 
almost a quarrel The sun was severe, and both men and beasts weary. 
They reloaded the beasts and started afresh; and in the very heat of the 
day, the Arabs put their horses to a gallop in chase of a boar. How 
wonderful is the love of sport! If they had caught and speared the animal, 
they would have abhorred its flesh to eat and its bristles to use; yet they 
wearied their horses to pursue it, after such a long night, and a day to come. 
Their little horses were what sportsmen would call * bags of bones.' — ^All 
that day we went at fullest march, and rested after sunset at a nice piece of 
water. I quenched my thirst copiously, bathed in it, and afterwards took a 
second draught. Then first I found it to be nauseous in the extreme; 
apparently fall of sulphur and iron: an excellent tonic perhaps. In my 
first draught I had not tasted this : in fact it seemed delicious. I lost my 
voice as a result of my bath, but recovered it under next day's sun. m 
this hard march we had fallen in with Sofuk's tribe. Our men were suddenly 
much excited, and in the extreme distance I saw two black spots moving. 
These at first looked like men; but I soon was aware that they grew larger 
too fast for men on foot. Each was a spearman on horseback. Another 
and another came, and at last they spread along in front of our caravan 
with many demonstrations. The muleteers in turn made fierce displays 
with voice and gestures, pointing their muskets. Our two Arabs mediated, 
and the muleteers gathered from us all the tobacco and raisins which we 
could muster, as propitiations to the tribesmen, who sadly learned from the 
dervish that Sofuk their chief had anticipated them. 

I may add — in this journey we have had a strange servant — a Mussulman, 
acquainted with Bagdad, and with the greatness of oui political resident 
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there. He seems a sort of renegade. He is bold, eloquent, fall of resource, 
ready with falsehood, clever and nsefol, a good cook, a joTial, yolnble, 
tmscropolons man. His yery eye has a squint We cannot tmst him, bnt 
we hardly could have got through without him. He cooked a ham of ours, 
excellently, and had the assurance to giye slices of it to his fellow-Mussul- 
mans (of course setting them an example of eating), and stopped their 
scruples by telling them it was a sea-fish, I do not t^nk we sh^ take him 
any farther. 

The stren^h of the animals was shown by the alacrity with which they 
started the wurd morning. Even the ass had picked up, having carried no 
weight. Our men were still in hope of catching the Turk! Instead of 
this, we caught a third tribe of Arabs. A speared horseman escorted us 
into their camp with affected honour. The muleteers informed them that 
the Tay and Sofiik had taken all that we had; except books and other 
useless things; but they could not be so put o£ We offered them a 
telescope and a trayellmg compass. Tlie chief tried the telescope, but 
thought his own eye did as well: as to the compass, he said, that without it 
he a&eady knew which way to turn himself in prayer. The problem he set 
himself to solve was. How we got on without money; or, if we could get it 
for ourselves, why not for him. It was not easy to instruct him by our 
Aleppiue Arabic in the nature of letters of credit; but he at last understood 
and believed us, and instantly decided on his course. He seized the mule- 
teers' muskets as a pledge, and said to them: ' Begain for me at Moosul 
such a sum of money from these men, and bring it to me next time you 
come back: then I swear on my head to give back your muskets.' All 
their protests were in vain: they now in turn exercised their wits. They 
claimed that we should draw up a written promise to pay them in Moosul 
the sum in question. For subscribing our names, they cared nothing; but 
they wanted our signature^ that is, our seal In defect of a seal I had to 
dip my little finger in the ink, and make a daub. When at last we got safe 
into Moosul, one of them showed me the paper. *Did you write this?' 
Yes. * Is this your seal?' Tes. * How much then are you to pay me?' 
So much. — ^The man was lost between delight and amazement that a 
Christian was so honest. They had expected us to disavow the transaction 
as soon as we reached MoosuL When the money at last was paid them, 
there was a mutter of approbation, * They are English.* 

The Christians nevertheless treat us as Christians, and we have reason to 
be grateful to them. We are living here, free of rent, in the house of the 
Ch^dean monks; and they are very friendly. The heat of the rooms is 
intense after the open desert. Mrs. C. bore far better to be under the sun, 
than she bears this stewing dead atmosphere. We shall move on to Bagdad 
with the least delay. I bdieve it will be on a raft down the river. 

F. W. N. 



LETTER LVI. 

Moosul, June 19th, 1832. 

*** I MUST add that among the Tay Arabs I saw for the first time the 
system of irrigation which must have been widely spread in ancient 
Mesopotamia. There is a curious comparison in the Iliad about a 
' channel-delver,' which shows it to have been familiar to Greek gardening. 
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What is here to me remarkable is, the scale of the system. In the Tay 
camp the little condnits were so narrow, that one walked across them 
without jumping; bnt they were supplied by larger ducts, and these by 
larger, and uiese, I suppose, by real canals; for mere was no riyer very 
near, at least that I could make out Waterwheels for pumping off river 
water to a higher level are used at Aleppo, and we saw them at the 
Euphrates worked by an ox: I have no doubt they are general, and of 
extreme antiquity. But to dispose a system of canals and conduits requires 
delicate attention to the levds of the ground. I can hardly think the 
modem Arabs have skill or patience to devise and construct these. I 
suppose they at most keep up constructions which they found. The 
country from Mardin to Moosul is extremely level: the undulations are 
lonfj^ and very gentle. We had lofty countiy behind us, and to our left, at 
a mstance; but before us and to our right we had at length Mount Sinjar; 
which our books conjecture to be the scriptural 5Atn"ar, Shin^Jiar. The 
muleteers told us, the Yezidi or Eireworshippers or Devilworshippers lived 
there. In our night of travel, they were several times afraid of the YezidL 
I do not make out whether it is these, or Sofiik*s people, that are *■ the 
dangerous tribes of Mount Sinjar,' talked of at Aleppo. Sinjar, as we saw 
it, is a range with well defined form; but Nislbis seems to be a name 
without a trace. One of the muleteers told me (as something that would 
interest me) that we were to go through Nisibis; and afterwards said: 
' Here is Nisibis.' But I saw nothing: not a wall, nor a hill, nor a mound, 
nor a well, nor anything to attach a name to. 

We are now within the wsdls of the Chaldean convent The prior is 
evidently of higher rank and education than the monks. He is young — 
that is, m early manhood— handsome, dignified, and with princelv manners. 
He wears a gold chain. Mr. P. thinks mm vain. He likes to talk with us, 
and to pick up or display European knowledge. He tells me, the Moslems 
interpret shooting stars to have their origin In heavenly battles: the devil 
attempts to scale the city of the blessed, and the angdis pelt him with stars. 
T^e prior, being tinged with European astronomy, enjoys the joke. There 
is a young monk, whose talents are highly praised, as also his devoutness. 
I grieve to see him, ardent in mind, but emaciated; as much perhaps from 
vigils, as from fasting. They are kind to us, and show no sort of shyness 
or alienation towards us as Irotestants. One must needs groan, that the 
enmities of Christians should break out even in front of the Mussulman. I 
have asked myself— feeling my intense repugnance to Romanism — *doI 
not bear my part in the enmity?' Howto nelp it, is an embarrassing 
problem; but I go thus far towards the solution: viz., I find I have no sense 
of hostility to these Chaldees (though for all the world they are Uke PapistsX 
because they concede equal'rights of conscience to others. So did a Greek 
bishop, whom I Imew at Aleppo. But the Romanists everywhere, like the 
established church in England, taM and will not give. They have no notion 
of reciprocity or mutual eqnidity, but they claim dominion. This forces us, 
like Hannibal with old Rome, to choose between subjugation or implacable 
war. It is not we, but they, that make peace impossible. I have no 
pleasure in this view, for to the Moslem it is all one. If we quarrel, he will 
not trouble his head to find out which is wrong. It is a terrible fatality, 
which I cannot solve by reasonings about providential designs. 

At Mardin we received civilities — ^I cannot say hospitalities: or anything 
approachinj^ to sympathy— from a Romanist, and an eager one, by name 
Eii&s Sh&di, the most wealthy of the Armenians. He aspires to be con- 
sidered an English consvi (though he has no appointment from our govern- 
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ment), and that is the cause of his attentions to Englishmen. This 
reminded me of old Greece, and of the distinction a man gained by being 
'political entertainer' to citizens of some foreign state. Really to bi 
English consnl, would be to Eli&s a high defence* against the Torkish 
governor. He was Tery bitter against the Armenians and Syrians who 
refused to be reconciled to the Catholic church; and his rage against the 

Bey. Mr. [an English missionary] who came to Mardin some years 

back, knew no bounds. After finding that he was not an acquaintance of 
ours, he commenced his inyectiye by saying, 'He is an om;' a word which 
he often repeated with great emphasis. The sting of the reverend gentle- 
man's offence was, that — ^as at least Eli&s alleged — after receiving dvilities 
in the house of Eliis, he had cut to pieces a picture of the Virgin with his 
penknife: a mode of repressing idolatry, which was too summary to be 
effective. If things go on as heretofore, and Popery is not overthrown in 
its central seat, it looks as if all the Christians of Turkey will become 
Bomanist They have no standing-place where they are. If they will not 
admit the elements of Protestant spirituality, they merely sacrifice material 



strength by not joining Bome, This I suppose to be the real reason why 
that church so wins in these parts. 

We are getting a raft made to take us down the river to Bagdad. The 
rudeness of the machine is amazing. Bough branches of trees, of most 
irregular shape and quite small, are strung together crosswise by ties of 
rope, and under them are fastened a sort of flooring of goat-skins blown up 
like bladders. Some much stronger branches make an additional upper 
frame, to which the whole is attached; and upon these is fixed a deck of 
planks. These rafts carry enormous weights, and draw very little water. 
We shall have a sort of tent sent up, as a chamber for Mrs. C. — ^A Chaldee 
merchant who cashed a bill for us, undertook to make our bargain with the 
raft-makers and navigators: but from our not understanding the drama 
which he thought he was to play — as an affected mediator, not as our agen^-« 
we acquiesced in his first proposal, which he had intended we shoiUd cut 
down to halfl Our deceivableness was much cheered; people seemed to 
struggle between admiration and contempt. A Turkish genUeman of some 
pretension goes down the river on our raft—perhaps in some measure at our 
expense. 

Mr. C. was begged to pay a medical visit in a family of much distinction 
here. He gives a striking account of the beauty of me house and of the 
deep underground apartment where they live in this hot weather, with a 
fountain playing delightfully. I find the sun and air by the river side much 
more bearable wan the close suffocation indoors. There is a solid bridge 
of boats here. On the opposite side are the mounds supposed to be old 
Nineveh; but they look by far too small. I have bathed in the Tigris with 
high satisfaction, except that the strength of the current makes it 
laborious to keep within reach of one's clothes. The whole country 
ought to be a garden, with soil so fine, sun so hot, and water so plentifol — 
if it were but distributed by arteries and veins I What would not a few 
steam-engines do here, as a centre of supply to the whole count^I We 
are all well, except Mrs. C, who feels the heat very severely. F. W. N. 

* In the following year one of my companions revisited Mardin, to 
dispose of the Syriac Bibles and Testaments we had left there; and was 
informed that EJi&s Shadi had been put to death by the Goyemor for the 
sake of his wealth I 1 854. 
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LETTER LVII. 

Bagdad, Jnlj Ist, 1833. 

We have been here a few days, and have jast lost one of onr party, tmlj in 
ripe age, Mrs. C. Her affectionate unwearying son is deeply distressed. 
She was mnch exhausted by our journey from Mardin to Moosnl — we did 
not at first know how much: we hoped she would rally by rest. But the 
close heat of the town made her worse and worse. As she came down 
the river, she drank too much of acids, to relieve her thirst, and it was hard 
to get her to eat. A complaint came on, which carried her off in three days 
after our arrival She told Mr. Groves — ^I believe they were her first words 
— ^that she was come hither to die; and she was right Her work was done 
already, and neither the loss nor the grief are like those previously suffered. 
If mv letters from Aintab, Orfa, A^din, Moosul, have reached England, 
you wiU have learned something about us. I shall tell you how we came 
from MoosuL The rafts used for descending the river consist of a rude 
deck fastened to a flooring of blown-up goatskins. Goatskins in these 
countries are of great utility. They are used for swimming bladders, as in 
the ancient world. They serve for banrels to carry water, and are much 
lighter: two sldns of water, fastened like panniers, are an ass's load. Such 
skins are also used in the bazaars, instead of tubs or jars, for butter, treacle, 
honey, &c. The cooper's art is wholly unknown. So much in passing. 
We had a booth on the raft for Mrs. C.: but though we cut a window for 
her, the heat inside was to me worse than the sun's rays. I was well on the 
river; but I am already not quite well here, though they say it is healthy for 
Europeans, and even for the English. The raft is not rowed ; except bardy to 
keep it in the stream. It keeps twisting round and round, like a stone in 
the air; which makes it hard to manage a window, in regard to sun and 
breeze. But a raft is of all imaginable devices the most luxurious for a 
swimming-lodge. You have all the freshness and life of a vast streaming 
river, and all the tranquillity of a mere pond. We often bathed on our 
descent. The water is so warm; and yon swim round and round the raft 
at pleasure, and never have anxiety about regaining it. I am only a bit of 
a coward about animals in the river, though were is nothing to touch a man. 
Still, in sndi a region of the dark and unknown as the underwater, there is 
always some uncertainty; and if a buffsdo, who lurks with only his nostrils 
above water, makes a snort, yon may fancy it anything dreadfiil. I wonder 
there are no crocodiles. We saw a troop of horse swim across: this is a 
less common sight than that of buffaloes, which sometimes sleep at one side 
of the river, and go to pasture at the other. All the milk we here drink is 
buffalo ndlk, and excellent it is. The creature is as tame as any cow — 
widely different from what one reads of the Gape buffalo. — One day, a man 
who wished to go down the river on our raft, swam to us on a ^itskin 
with a bundle tied on his head. As a Thames wherry is to a Thames 
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Steamer, so is a goatskin to a raft. The steersmen bave not so easy a task 
as might be thought; for smce it is very shallow in the water, and high 
above with Inj^gage and people, the wind has great effect npon it, and con- 
stantly drives it aside. It has no prow nor stem, and the power of oais 
npon It is lessened by this. If driven ashore, it may burst many of the skins: 
some of which indeed from time to time need to be blown and tied afresh. 
It is amusing to see how fandamental, ofiThand, and effective, is this work. 
When the wind freshens, the men become anxious; obviously, a moderate 
storm would overpower them, and might wreck persons awkwardly in shal- 
low water, such water being often far off from the banks. The oars are enor- 
mous, as of English barges. In our small raft two men at a time rowed. They 
became very wearied, and wanted to pass a night on shore; but in some 
places they feared Arabs; and on a desart island they were frightened by 
hearing the roar of a lion; so they cleared off again haistily. I did not keep 
any sharp look out at the rivers which entered the Tigris, but the men 
called our attention to a large river, the Zab, or * wolf;* it is the larger of 
two rivers so called. Xenophon marched over both, yet he tells of only 
one (Zabates, he calls it), which may warn us that he wrote by memory, 
and is liable to immense geographical blunders. Before the confluence the 
Tigris was clear, but below it is so muddy, that all the water we drink here 
must be cleared artificially. When it has stood or is filtered, it is very 
sweet and good. Though in Aleppo one drinks well-water, and here the 
Tigris, fed from Armenia and Eoordistan, yet in both places people ridicu- 
lously attribute the disfiguring disease called by Europeans ' the Aleppine 
pimple' to the water that you drink. They say this disease is known as 
far east as Isfahan. The supplying of water here seems to be a great trade. 
The trees on the river-banks grow to a noble height; for Major Taylor 
(Lieut-Colonel I should now say ") our political resident, has fine palms in his 
garden, and abundant dates on tnem. He has raised potatoes, but they are 
small and bad. I would rather try the yam. In handsome houses here 
every panel in the ceiling (between the crossings of the rafters) often has a 
mirror in it; Lockhart, m his novel of Valerius, speaks of this as Boman. 
The forms and substance of pottery are far more exquisite than at Aleppo, 
though even there one is reminded of Etruscan vases; but here I already 
see greater variety. Beauty of this kind, new or nascent in England, must 
be here of unbroken tradition. The heat of the sun forces us up early, 
as we sleep on the housetop. I think it my first duty to go at once to the 
river and bathe, as a tonic in this climate. There are highly convenient 
bathing sheds : the sole trouble is the force of the stream, wUch needs much 
prudence. I cannot tell you now of Mr. Groves's plans. I have a great 
deal to learn. The political state of this city, from within and without, is 
the very reverse of satisfactory. F. W. N. 

P.S. No Tartar can yet start: this may go round by Teher&n. The war 
of Egypt keeps all the Arabs agog; they are also thought to be in the pay 
of Mohammed Ali A Mr. Elliott whom we saw at Aleppo, managed to 
come on foot hither along the Euphrates, and arrived here some months 
aga He is as ignorant of physic as I am, but he called himself a ' doctor' 
(Hhakim) and sold charms, and passed safe where not a messenger can now 
go. Colonel Taylor thinks it a creditable affair. Elliott, though untaught 
in drawing, managed to take many vivid and instructive sketches which fix 
the places on the banks intended by his narrative, and has accumulated 
much knowledge useful to a steamer ascending the Euphrates — a scheme 
in which Colonel T. takes lively interest. So does Groves, especially for 
the moral results on the Arabs from monthly English visits. Looking to 
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India, the Snltan might have some just jealonsy; and really as to moral 
inflaences from our ships, there are two sides to that story. I do not know 
that I am right, but somehow I cannot help wishing it may be done; and if 
for no other reason, that my letters may have speedier and surer transit. 

Elliott came to Aleppo with a lieutenant Ormsby, a young man superior 
to him in attainments, and perhaps in rank. Ormsby told me a great deal 
He had served against the pirates in the Bed Sea. He says the hard thing 
is to know what to do with them when you hare conquered them. To 
distinguish the guilty is impossible, to massacre them wholesale too inhuman, 
and to set them free makes you ridiculous. When after storming one of 
their strongholds with loss to ourselves, we let the prisoners go, they at first 
thought they were to be shot at like pigeons, and they would not move on 
to give sport; but when at last they found themselves clear, they broke into 
gesticulations of contempt and defiance. Even to remove the population 
would not be efiectual; new pirates would take their place. We seem to 
want military colonies of a Roman kind; but I suppose the English body 
could not permanently bear the Bed Sea. Sepoys and Egyptian troops 
might do well, if we found the object adequate. Ormsby believes that by 
Artesian wells firm fortresses might be kept permanently at moderate 
distances along the chief caravan tracks, if Mohammed Ali s power takes 
root, and Arabia might be thus kept generally in check. He says it is a 
terrible advantage to mere barbarism, that in boarding ships, scaling walls, 
&c., of which he had seen much, skill in|the use of arms goes for nothing; 
the crush of men reduces all to sheer strength, weight, and bravery. WhSe 
we were at Aleppo, Ormsby, from mere activity and without commission, 
went to the coast, took careful soundings, made nydrographic maps (which 
he showed me) — ^I believe, with a view to the navigation of the Euphrates 
and the Indian maiL Of course they will be* published in England. He 
had previously, by the mission of Colonel Taylor, made accurate maps of 
the lower Tigris and Euphrates. The European maps are antiquated, as 
I understand from Colonel T. 

Though, as I said, a * doctor* is so honoured in these parts, he cannot 
get a living by his art, unless he condescend to native methods. The native 
doctor contracts to cure the patient (or, let us charitably translate it, to tend 
him to the end of his sickness) for a definite sum, whiph is paid to him at 
once. If the patient thinks the price too high, the doctor lets him get 
worse, and when he applies anew, of course raises his demand. Nothing 
can be recovered, if not paid down. Mr. C, with all his practice at Aleppo, 
got fees only once or twice the whole time. He and Groves both despair 
of it here. 



LETTER LVIII. 

B^dad, July 15th, 1832. 

Wb all suffer from the intense heat. The others have had acute but short 
attacks: I have nothing acute or serious, but certain obstin&te disagreeable 
symptoms, for which Colonel Taylor prescribes to me a hot negus of arrack 

♦ The map of the Tigris published by Mr. Long for the D.U.K. Society 
in 1831 probably incorporates Ormsby's surveys; but I rather fear that his 
maps of the Syrian coast are still in the drawers of E.I.C. 1854. 
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and sugar 1 Besidents here from Bombay and Calcntta, assure us that the 
average height of the thermometer exceeds that of either place. Our 
great advantage is the extreme dryness. We can sleep on the roof many 
more months than in Aleppo, while in Cfdcnttal believe it is never pos- 
sible. The brilliancy of our stars is still more exquisite than in the Medi- 
terranean. True, it was November when I was on the Mediterranean; 
that is different from July. The refreshing cool and night breeze brace 
one here for the day; yet, I have said, I am not welL 

Our chambers retain a nearly unifonn heat, varying only from 90*^ of 
Fahrenheit before sunrise to 98** or 100° before sunset. To sleep in them 
is impossible, and we frequent them little in the day. In the corridor one 
does sometimes get a breeze; but when that fails we are driven into the 
cellars. On the whole, our time is divided between the cellars and the 
housetop, or terrace, as Mr. Groves calls it. A oUmate like this, or like 
Greenland, seems inmiensely opposed to privacy. What is called a private 
chamber is not private. It has not a wall, but a lattice; voices and sounds 
pass through. To our constitutions a large, airy house, with good cellars, 
18 a necessary of life. Why this comes so cheap, I do not know. Mr. 
Groves tells me that the yearly rent Is only about £5 sterling, and that he 
has liberty to lay out any number of years rent in repairs. This is to me 
inexpUcable. I was told of such thmgs at Aleppo, believed them a Uttle 
while, then reasoned myself into a conviction that I had misunderstood. I 
should not wonder if this house, with its courts, covers the best part of an 
acra There is one main court, a large oblong, the central part of the 
house, with corridors round it, into which the chambers open. The corri- 
dors are of considerable breadth, and we live in them during the early 
morning, before the air is greatly heated. The house which Mr. G. had 
last year is ruined by the inundation. He says it was extremely inferior to 
this ; yet its rent was £34 a-year. I cannot undertake to explain 
whjr this is. People my houses are now dear, which I think must be a de- 
lusion suggested by the enormous mass of ruins, stretching in one direc- 
tion for a mile together. It is said that two-thirds of the city has fallen. 
But the population is estimated to have fallen from 80,000 to 10,000, and if so, 
houses are relatively in great superabundance. The plague is still at Corunn 
(a town on a lofty site between this and Kermanshaw), where the cold is 
sufficient, it is feared, to allow of its continuing through the summer, in 
which case it might return hither with the cooler weather. However, the 
new attacks are always lighter. I regard it as certain that nobody knows 
how many die, nor how many migrate; but when we find it beUeved that^ 
this spring, only 4,000 died in all, and last year for several days together 
6,000 a-day died, the currency of such tales not only shows the horrible 
vanishing of the people, but sdso something of the comparative havoc As 
one specimen of/act, when Colonel Taylor went down the river to Bussora, 
leaving eighteen servants in his house, sixteen of them died! Mr. Groves 
tells strange stories of the distresses to which tJie late pasha was reduced 
by this awful scourge. On one occasion a dish was brought to Mr. 
Groves's house to cook, because the pasha*s kitchen could not furnish a 
single servant Does it not seem as if, exotics as we are, we suffer less than 
the natives? The pasha's servants had so died or deserted that his Arab 
mares, which he had procured from many tribes by political influence 
(for neither to love nor to money do they yield them up), wandered out 
into the streets and escaped into the desart. liiis is said to have been the most 
valuable stud in the whole Ottoman empire. By aid of the plague tlie 
Sultan has regained this city, in name. The name is something; yet a 

o 
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civil war between Moslem and Moslem leaves confusion behind it, and 
since Mohammed .AIi*s revolt every petty governor aspires at independence. 
The Sultan's reforms offend one part of the Moslems by lessening their 
license of oppression; another by mere hatred of innovation; another by 
the European vices of his oflSeers. Public drunkenness is said to be now a 
mark of loyalty. The old fashioned Moslems are said to think the Sultan 
to be a Frank m disguise. The Arabs around us are raising their heads 
high. The Jews and Christians in the towns are of course d^affected, but 
the very Moslems are a disaffected garrison, of very incongruous nations, 
Syrian and Koordish chiefly, I believe, in Mesopotamia. Nobody here 
doubts that Bussia is tampering with the Arabs. A report has come, but 
we do not know whether to believe it, that Mohammed All is master of 
Damascus. Though I could not but rejoice if this anti-Christian power 
were overthrown, I must in honesty say that the Sultan and his friends 
seem to desire to do justice to Christians, and a part of his unpopularity 
turns on this. His friends, who are in power here, exhibit his principles. 
Recently a Christian heat a Mussidman, and the latter could get no redress 
from the judge, which has caused great surprise. Imperial justice, coming 
too late, may effect the reverse of what it ' poetically ' ought. The present 
pasha at the same time runs the old career in finance, kming the goose for 
' her egg. He was said to be extremely beloved at Aleppo, which suggests 
^at his extortions are a funereal necessity, rising out of the dr^dful 
mipoverishment. 

Colonel Taylor is an accomplished Orientalist He has been studying 
Arabic and Persian twenty-eight years, and is a perfect master in them. 
His wife is a Persian lady: Groves escorted her from England when ho 
came. Yet he will not ivrite either language, except through a secretary! 
He ridicules English notions of learning them. Our religion, poetry, phi-^ 
losophy, science, are so opposed to everything here that, he says, nothing 
but long time in the country can make an Englishman intelligible on reli- 
gious subjects. Professor Lee (in his * Persian Controv.*) gravely mam- 
tains that the Oriental tongues may be studied as effectually in Europe as 
in Asia. We all know Rt)fessor Lee's eminence; but I always felt by 
instinct that this was an error. Now listen. In Colonel Taylor's house 
an Indian Nawavb is staying, brother of the late, and uncle of the present 
king of Owde. He is a man of great affabili^, and an accomplished 
Persian scholar. But when various pieces of Persian, written by Professor 
Lee, were shown him, the Nawaub could not understand them. He said 
the words separately were good and classical, but in the connection unin- 
telligible and laughable. Colonel T. explains that the writing is like what 
a studious Indian might compose for English, by mixing up the diction and 
formulas of Chaucer, Spencer, Milton, and Dr. Johnson. Only a few days 
back Mr. Groves got letters from India, stating that several missionaries 
who had been there eight years, and had long been accustomed to preach, 
have at last given it up until they have learned the language anew. It 
confirms all the convictions that pressed on me at Aleppo. Mr. Groves 
trusts much to schools (to which the children come for European culture, 
not for religion), to give him a field for accomplishing himself. He has 
learned all his Arabic thus, and from the parents of the pupils. He has 

§|^eat readiness, but he is by nature a most eloquent man. His conversa- 
On is a gushing stream. One quadrangle of his hpuse offers excellent 
facility for a school; another may some day become a' printing office. How 
the heat of a school-room can be any how bearable, I do not make out. 
Colonel Taylor's indoor dress is like that of an English cricketer — loose 
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white pantaloons, white waistcoat, open neck, and little jacket (like a foot- 
man's) of the same material as the waistcoat. Flannel cannot be borne, 
only soft cotton. His teacnps are of silver; they^bum the lip and finger 
disagreeably. This is not pride, bat for safety from breakage: china will 
not travel. His cellar is cooler than oars; I do not see why. Carrents of 
air pass through a double wall (this seems the approved structure), and the 
bricks are purposelv left rude and unplastered. I cannot undertake to 
explain the theory of this, but I see it has not been suggested bv parsimony. 
I find closeness worse than sun and wind. In coming down the Tigris, we 
found the sun's rays certainly intense, yet not overpowering while we had 
our delicious breezes. The reitdly unbearable thing was hot wind, whidi we 
suffered once. They say there would be no hot winds if the country were 
all irrigated and cultivated, as formerly: now, for want of human care, the 
river below runs wild into enormous marshes. Colonel Taylor says that 
from the immense weight of water the river often throws up new islands, 
and changes its channel We saw islands apparently new on our descent 
The soil on the banks here is said to be mere river mud, and below Bagdad 
to be but little above the flood level of the river. Colonel T. is very san- 
guine as to steamers ascending the Euphrates and towing merchandise. 
For the Indian mail, some argue in favour of the Bed Sea; but this course 
is a thousand miles shorter. Colonel T. almost seems bent on buying a ' 
steamer from Bombay and ascending the river in person, if his public 
duties permit. His lugh reputation with the Arab chiefs would give to 
such an attempt every advantage, only that this war with Egypt deranges 
everything. This goes by the first Tartar who starts westward since we 
arrived on June 27th. F. W. N. 
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Bagdad, July 18th, 1832. 

I Ba^ow not whether vou or any of my Oxford, friends will, before the 
arrival of this, have heard of us since we were at Aleppo, for the posts 
here are very irregular; now, worse than ever. The revolt of Mohammed 
Ali has set nearly all the towns of Mesopotamia on much the same footing: 
in the late war and plague the revenues of the Bagdad post-establishtnent 
were diverted and destroyed; and the vast decline of Bagdad itself by 
plague and inundation makes messengers of commercial houses between 
this and Aleppo very raie at present. In truth the country is in a 
wretched state, tumbling to pieces as fast as it can. In our journey, the 
fact forced itself on our observation that the Ottoman empire in these parts 
has long been nothing but certain totons, which just keep in awe a mode- 
rate portion of the surrounding country, by which they are fed: the rest of 
the country is the undisputed possession of Arabs and Koords, and is 
in great measure desart, even where ruins attest that villages once 
abounded. The Moslems themselves hate the Sultan, thinking him a« 
Frank, or despise him, seeing him unable to put down the Pasha of Egypt 
Our Fasha here sells his preferments severs^ times in a few months, dis- 
placing the old buyer for the new. 

En^and seems to have attained a wonderful moral influence through 
our residents here — ^formerly Mr. Rich, and now Lieutenant-Colonel 
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Taylor. When the Arab chiefii hare disputes or important matters to 
manage, they can find no fair affbiter or agent but Ck)lonel T. He is here 
called Bakot^ Beg, ' the great lord.' I am told they would take his word 
for anything. Omy lately a dangeroos conspiracy against the Pasha took 
place, whi(£ was hashed up only by Colonel T. agreeing to the chief con- 
spirators residing in his house as a place of sitfety. It was followed by an 
ikttack of Arabs on the town, who, hearing there was discord, hoped for 
plunder; but they were induced to retire by the mere words and persuasion 
of Ck)lonel T.'s chief attendant. In Moosul, Bagdad, and Bussora, it is said, 
the Christians are loneing and hoping to be conquered by the English I The 
effects of Turkish nue speak what it is, and no wonder the wretched 
people's patience should be exhausted. Meanwhile, it is known that 
Russia is conciliating the powerful Arab tribe of the MUi, on many of 
whom she has bestowed honours and rich presents, then sent them back to 
thdr people (chiefly in northern Mesopotamia), to cultivate Bussian inte- 
rests, liet me say. Colonel T. is eager for steam-carriage up the Euphrates, 
almost to the point of trying it at his own expense. He maintains that a 
small sum, such as the mere postage of letters will cover, would satisfy the 
Arabs — ^whose power indeed an armed vessel would defy, were their 
demands unreasonable; and he believes that so large a portion of the river 
has been by his management sounded and proved nangable, that he need 
Mi no fear for the rest Colonel T. maintains that the rafts used here on 
the river (such as we came on firom Moosul) are exactly what Herodotus 
means to describe. He made me read through with him the whole in the 
Greek. There is only one word on which he desires to afi^ a new sense. 
It is usual to render * nomeas ' ribs, as though it were a boat, not a raft: he 
understands simply pieces, which they put across skins blown up, which 
form a floor. If this be admitted, he conceives all is clear. 

The passage of the desert by caravans seems nearly stopped by the 
rapaci^ of the Arabs. The last that tried to come from Aleppo was de- 
tamed by them two or three months, until they had exacted more than ten 
lime« their usual tribute. After this, in drawing towards this side of the 
desart, the plague fell upon them, all the men died, the camels were taken 
to Moosul, and the goods still remain (it is said^ at Anna. Yet some have 
come hither, apparently stolen. We have now Seen here three weeks, after 
a journey nowise remarkable, I suppose, in these lands, yet full of danger 
and fuller of discomfort at every step, and still worse in the towns than in 
the open country. Since the dread of the Sultan is gone, to be a Frank 
only exposes one to pillage in many places. In the course of our journey, 
we nad three watches taken from us, fuod sufier considerable inconvenience 
from the loss. 

Our friend Groves has come to the conviction that for a long time to 
come the wisest method is to avoid controversy with Moslems. He formed 
schools, not on the ground of * attending to Uie rising generation,' but to 
aid him in the language, attach voung scholars to him, give him opportu- 
nitjr of * trying his wings ' (as he c^ it) against CImstian errors, and 
exciting the attention of Moslems. Lideed several (chiefly Persians) have 
come privately and begged new Testaments to send to their friends in 
Persia. At present I conceive he has nearly the whole Christian popula- 
tion here in his hands. The Roman Catholic interest, which stood only by 
political influence, is quite prostrate by the death of their bishop, who was 
French Consul, and by the refusal of Louis Philippe's government to renew 

* I since see that Baleos is interpreted Resident. 1854. 
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the Consulate: while Groves's 8inoerit7and simple loyeof timth is felt, 
not only in his disinterested labour, bat in his care to avoid everything like 
political help from Colonel T., who, while abstractedly anxions for his 
success, tells every one that he will give him no practical support — and 
why not. The subjects Groves has taught in the schools are, reading in 
Arabic and Turkish — ^English to a few, with the language — Geography, 
and some Arithmetic. To learn English is a great ambition: it points to 
promotions or facilities in India. The schools are supported by a specifJ 
fund, at present well supplied. It has been replenished by the sale of Mr. 
Groves's Journal, publiuied without his knowledge or consent.* Every- 
thing is very dear. Mr. Groves estimates that £40 a-year would cover his 
expenses in ordinary times. The heat is greater than in India. I cannot 
say I have had a day's real health since I have been here, and I find a new 
trial in the quality of the food. While my health was strong, I could eat 
anything; my previous sicknesses were acute. F. W. N. 
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Bagdad, July 23rd, 1832. 

Thb stoppages of the post are too inconvenient to laugh at, else we might 
laugh that !&rahim Pasha at Beyrout keeps quarantine against Europe and 
Asia alike, though his own Egypt is the grand source of plague. (I have 
now learned to steep quills in water, in order to counteract the opening of 
the nibs with heat, which teased me so at Aleppo that I often wrote with a 
reed). Everything here is considered immensely dear. Workmen's wages 
are Is. 3d. anlay, wheat is four times last year's price, yet now is harvest. 
The fields were left uncultivated all round, and internal broils of Arabs 
hnpede more distant produce from coming. Vegetables are scarce and 
dear; fruit seems hardly to exist in the town, except dates; meat alone is 
cheap— -if because they cannot afibrd fodder for the cattle, it will soon be 
dearest of all. There are here vegetables which I never saw in England, 
and for which I have no English names. At Aleppo we had immense 
cucumbers of different shapes. There is also a something like a cucumber, 
quite purple, in shape and size like a very large sausage : it is excellent 
food: its name is Baudinjaun. 1 am told the English soldiers in Lidia call 
it Bottle John ; not amiss! 

I like the native cookery here, so far as I have tasted it, and have no 
reason to doubt that it is wholesome. But (I say it confidentially — do not 
let it come round) I cannot bear bad attempts at English dishes. Ever 
since I have been here my * inside * has been refractory: it annoys me that 
my appetite is so delicate. It is bad for the two boys to see me so fasti- 
dious, and I constrain myself. But I think it is a kind of self-inflicted 
t(»rment, like that of ascetics, to force into one's stomach lumping pie- 
crust, or rank oily baked tough mutton (ram mutton, perhaps), imitative of 
English roast leg — ^when every native servant, if left alone, would cook his 
own materials in his own way into a palatable dishr By the bye, till I 
came to these countries I never knew the total change in kitchen apparatus 
and cookery entailed by a change of fael. Charcoal, not coal, is used; and 

♦ It contained many remarks on persons which ought never to have been 
published, and this gave offence to them, and much annoyed him. 1854. 
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instead of our iron grates, one has solid brickwork with a nomber of little 
excavations, like small jars or pots, sunk in the brick. Each of these is a 
charcoal pit, or fireplace, above which one stewpot may stand. Otu* Aleppo 
cook nsed to put down at eight or nine the pot which he meant to bo 
finished at twelve: time is their fnndamental condition, conducive to eco- 
nomv, order, and perfectness of cookery. We think of the French as such 
admirable cooks: I wonder whether the fuel has much to do with it. I 
suspect that coal fires are our culinary ruin ! Forgive this speculation by 
the way. Let me repeat, say nothing of what I said. Because Groves is 
so afiectionate a person he is also susceptible, and I might wound him 
about little things of this sort I have ^ready felt obliged to give up 
bathing. As we neither have, nor can have, any exercise whatever, at 
least in the hot months — as we cannot keep carriages nor riding horses, and 
as we have to stew in a cellar (^stew is strictly the correct word) for the 
prime of the day till sunset — ^it seemed to me a marvellous advantage to 
have so noble a river at our side, and the opportunity of a morning swim 
in it before the sun is too hot I began this practice on my arrival, going out 
to bathe at half-past five, or a quarter to six. But I could not ^ish and 
get home till about a quarter to seven; and this one fact so deranged 
Groves*s system, that I fear it would have disabled me ftom being one of 
his coadjutors if I had not abandoned it This will at least show how sys- 
tematic in his disposal of time, on which, no doubt, success in the manage- 
ment of schools eminently depends. At the beginning he was aided by a 
Grerman missionary from Shooshee in Georgia, by name Ffander, who 
understood Turkish. At present the goodwill of the Armenians here gives 
high advantage to Groves. I have seen some of them, who seem to be 
thoughtful men, with much more cultivation than the native Christians of 
Aleppo— those at least to whom I was introduced. It is just possible that 
some of the Armenians may supply the want I have so deeply felt, of cul- 
tivated instructors not pedantic They are in a far higher position here 
than at Aleppo, where no Armenian families live, but only male domestic 
servants. Here they are bankers and merchants. This remarkable people 
has a history which reminds one forcibly of the Jews: indeed, it is com- 
monly said that Armenians and Jews cannot both flourish in the same 
place, because they take up the same employments. Abbas the Great (of 
Persia) rooted up the nation from its own soil, and tried to make a desart 
between himself and Turkey. Of course he failed in that; but he scat- 
tered Armenians into all the towns of Persia, whence they have migrated 
westwards also — just like the Jews. My friends design that I shall ultimately 
learn Armenian; Mr. F. is to learn Turkish, and C. and G. to learn 
Persian: such is the scheme. For the present I think it enough to pick up 
Armenian words from an intelligent youth in our house, who also under- 
stands enough of the principles of grammar to conjugate Armenian verbs 
for me when I ask it of him. This is to me hitherto only an amusement; 
I have enough of other serious business. The complex consonants of the 
Armenian are so dreadful, that I count the sounds of Arabic easy in com- 
parison. To conjugate the tense of a verb, comes to the ear like a carica- 
ture of Latin. I see no possible way of learning living languages but from 
men. In England, the Persian dictionary of Bichardson, founded on 
Meninski, is much prized. Let me say. Colonel Taylor began to correct it 
with Groves; but in the part which assigns Persian and Arabic for English 
words, he found not one word or phrase out of five or six to be right, and 
the apparently 'copious' language dwindled wonderfully. In Persian, 
Groves has had excellent opportunity of checking the possible fastidious- 
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ness of the Colonel by applying to his wife, who is no scholar, but simply a 
well-informed Persian lady; and she rejects words quite as freely as he. 

No school has yet been reassembled since Groves got into this house: we 
are encompassed tiiis moment with the noise of workmen fitting up the 
school rooms. Otherwise, Bagdad seems a very quiet town in comparison 
with Aleppo. I so seldom hear a crier from any of the fine mosques which 
surround us, that I suspect their revenues may have been confiscated like 
those of the post. The Pasha totters on his seat from perpetual conspira- 
cies, and the whole town is preparing as if for a civil war. Every house- 
holder lays up stores and strengthens all his outer fastenings. It is a 
fearful country. Colonel T. is taking in quantities of ammunition, but I 
think he does not need it. A large faction lately proposed to give the town 
into his hands on trust, until some decision comes from the Porte. The idea 
was, to save civil war between the Pasha and his rivals. 

I have received letters from Aleppo, enclosing one from you. The secre- 
tary of our Aleppine consul alludes so jocosely to the dreadful attack made 
on us at Aintab, as to renew suspicions which have crossed my mind that 
we endured some foul play from him. I am not aware that we ever 
offended him, but he may not be proof against Eomanist bribes. As to 
yours, you do not give us credit for half the carefulness we have for our- 
selves; but these countries are not like England. To refuse danger is often 
to incur a worse danger: if one will risk nothing for duty, danger may still 
catch you. Had we not forced ourselves from Aleppo when we did, I fully 
believe we should have stayed there this whole year, perhaps to be besieged, 
by Ibrahim Pasha. Nor does Groves *■ underrate the difficulties of Arabic: 
he wrote us word when we first reached Aleppo that if we were as stupid 
as he, it is an affair of at least six years. 

Groves has not at all disappointed me: do not think that from anything 
I have written. He is what I expected from his book, and a great de^ 
more. He has a practical organising directing energy, which fits him to 
be the centre of many persons, especially since it is combined with entire 
unselfishness and a total absence of personal ambition or desire to take the 
lead which he does take. He is very sanguine : that also is not the worse 
for us. I am apt to be sadly faithless, and to see nothing but difficulties. 

F.W.N. 
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Bagdad, August 28th, 1832. 

I HAYB no doubt the learned of Europe know familiarly the vast difference 
between the genius of the Arab and the Ottoman. Whether any his- 
torians have shown how this difference has damaged the Turkish empire, I 
cannot guess; but I do not think the idea is part of popular knowledge. I 
had always conceived of Turkey as rent apart between Moslems and Chris- 
tians: until I came to these countries I did not realise the heterogeneous- 
ness between Moslem and Moslem. It now begins to look as if Egypt and 
Constantinople may become centres of independent attraction to Arab and 
to Ottoman. The Moslem townsfolk of Egypt, Syria, Bagdad must feel 
Ottoman primacy humiliating : the Arabian Nights must remind them that 
the Khalifs were once Arabs, and the sacred ^abic flourished in colleges. 
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in literatnre, and in the State. I have myself no classical zeal for Arab 
professors, bat I imagine the suppression of the active mmd of this acnte 
people (who would have eagerly devoured the physical science and high 
mathematics of Europe, which the Ottomans neglect) has played a great 
part in the decline of the Turks; men at best of bluff, coarse, formd 
morality, but, among ruling races, singularly unintellectuaL 

The Arabs of the desart are not all wandering Bedouins. On the lower 
Euphrates, I learn that they cultivate great tracts of rice, and have more 
buffaloes than camels or horses. Where men till the ground, they cease 
to be wild, and they enter into moral relations with the towns. Our poli- 
tical resident here, Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, has extended connection 
with the Arabs in all directions. I wish he would write a work about 
them; but either his political duties are too engrossing (which I do not 
believe), or he is morbidly bashfuL He believes that we in England most 
imperfectly understand them. Their hospitality we know well; the perti- 
nacity of their blood-feuds, perhaps less weU. When habits and principles 
have been ingrained for three or four thousand years, the race seems to 
become a special humanity, about which you cannot reason from mankind 
in general, who may have more versatility, but probably less of tenacity 
than these. Whether such a people is fostered into its own measure of 
human perfection by energetic control and just freedom, or driven back 
into robber-barbarism by short-sighted, all-decaying despotism, cannot be 
made light of even from the Christian point of view, and is surely an immense 
alternative to a country in which their kinsfolk form nineteen-twentieths of 
the population. 

Colonel Taylor is a man of extraordinary attainments. He has been in 
the East twenty-eight years; he is perfect master of Arabic and Persian: 
his wife is a Persian lady of Armenian family; they have talked Persian 
together for twenty-four years, though more recently, she has learned 
English. He understands four or five European, and two Indian lan- 
guages; some Turkish, Syriac, Chaldee, Sabaean, and Hebrew. In these 
countries a man's talents are measured almost solely by the number of lan- 
guages he knows. It seems to be the only sort of mental cultivation. I 
wonder whether the capacity gets into the blood, and they are born more 
apt for languages than we. 

It is clear that all children can learn two languages as easily as one, and 
I have no doubt it is an admirable mental process. I am now refreshing 
Colonel T. in Greek, and he in return helps my Arabic; and, by the way, I 
have the advantage of picking his brains generally. He is always warning 
us not to be deceived as to the excessive difficulty of becoming intelligible 
in religious discussion, which, he says, presupposes a common religious phi- 
losophy between the parties. I find it disagreeable to admit this; it seems 
to prove too much. He assures us, that of the Arabic tracts published by 
certain societies not one which he has seen is good even as ancient Arabic, 
and all are positively unintelligible to the unlearned. To this my own little 
experience certainly agrees. Of a heap of Arabic tracts which I had at 
Aleppo, chiefly published at Malta, I could not find one the dialect of which 

was not there pronotmced unintelligible. Major told me, when he 

was at Aleppo, that a Persian letter was sent from our Indian authorities 
to the court of Persia, which the latter could not understand; and Colonel 
T. positively asserts his knowledge (this, of course, I tell you as a 
secret wholly confidential), that the first professors of Oriental languages 
in India cannot write ten lines of Persian in decent idiom. Perhaps he is 
fastidious; yet what he says is credible, without imputing to them any 
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othOT fault than that of supposing that living languages can be learned 
from dictionaries. Our knowledge of dead languages, I apprehend, is very 
defective, even after a life of study. Against pedantry we shall have to 
fight continually: it is not without reason that modem Europe has adopted 
her own languages in preference to the old Latin. A similar revolution is 
needed here. If a tract is written in learned style, some readers languidly 
understand half, the rest not at fdl; but if a little schoolboy translates a few 
sentences into his own vemacular (this is one of Mr. Groves'S fayourite 
exercises), his parents and the neighbours will often make him read it to 
them again and again. 

Mr. Groves and Mr. C. have decided (at all inconvenience) on continu- 
ing the system of gratuitous medicine. Mr. C is physician, and Groves 
has just cut me out of my proposed apothecaryship, saying, there is other 
work for me. They have full thirty patients a day; so it is no sinecure. 
The first three weeks or more, I had uncomfortable results from the heat, 
but have since overcome them, and am well, though for eight or nine hours 
every day I am in a complete bath. The nights are delightful — clear, 
pure, dry, cool, with constant wind. The dryness and the breeze are our 
vast advantage over Calcutta. The heat is said to be passing off, and the 
summer to have been mild; but our rooms remain suffocating after the sun 
is down, and put me into a swelter, if I stay in mine half an hour before 
going to bed. It is only on the terrace (t.e., housetop) that we get cool- 
ness. The dust here is far more penetrating than at Aleppo. Inside my 
closed boxes, the books become so pervaded with dust, that I feel and 
«mell it everywhere between the leaves. My pillow always smells of dust, 
though in other respects bedtime is so pleasant We read of dreadful 
ophthalmia in l^gypt, caused bv the dust: I do not feel any such tendency 
here. My eyes do not suffer from it, though my nostrils do. The strong 
light seems to me far more likely to give ophthalmia. This complaint 
abounds dreadfully at Aleppo and Bagdad, equally as in Egypt. People 
at Aleppo said it was little known in the villages, and attributed it to the 
contrast of the dark bazaar to the bright sun. I do not trust their statis- 
tics: we were often teased in the villages for * English sugar ' to cure sore 
eyes. Aleppo has night-dew more than here: one sleeps under the sky 
several months more at Bagdad. The ophthalmia seen at Aleppo by Mr. U. 
generally rose out of eyelashes growing inwardly, and so inflaming the eye. 
I think he attributed it to bad air and general constitutional causes. 

I do not learn much about Bagdad, as a ci^, from personal sight; for 
the heat has hindered my going out much or mr: 1 1 ave had no duties of 
the market or household, and much in-doors occupation, F. W. N. 
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Bagdad, August 29th, 1832. 
As a Tartar will go to-morrow, and I have not written to you since I was 
at Aleppo, I must scribble something, but presuppose you have heard the 
main points about us. This climate is said not to be bad for English con- 
stitutions: but I endure so great waste in it (though I am well), that I sup- 
pose to be acelimated would not only entail much loss of muscle, but unfit 
one for all other climates — a serious matter, when, in such political uncer- 
tainties, one cannot tell how long residence will be possible. Onr house is 

p 
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highly favourable— much superior to that at Aleppo, which was all on one 
floor. Here we have two excellrat floors, besides the cellars, where we 
stay daring the heat of the day. The entire is a large and nobly built 
place; yet, as against heat, in my opinion, very inferior to the khans which 
the fVanks build, or get built, at Aleppo, with vaults of enormous thick- 
ness. Possibly the whole mass of air becomes so heated here, that nothing 
but a chamber underground can evade it; yet I suspect it is from want of 
material that they do not so build here. Aleppo is on table land, with 
excellent quarries at moderate distance, I believe; and plenty of common 
stone all about. Stone walls are there prevalent, even in the country 
round. Here the soil for miles and miles is nothing but mud: stones and 
timber must come down the river. £a EngUsh books, the vanishing of cities 
here, like Nineveh, is accounted for by saying they are used as quarries, to 
build new ones from, below. The only timber here is the date-wood, and 
that is of a strange kind. It is porous like sponge. A nail holds ill in 
it. It cannot be planed; it remains rough: yet its fibres have great 
toughness. It will make a post, but not a plank. It is used ingeniously 
like cane. My bedstead is a wattled affair, as light as cane; but the fibres 
are all of the native date. Timber is a great article of importation down 
the river: even the rough boughs used in making the rafts are eagerly 
snapt up for firewood. A city so placed tends to the mercantile wealth of 
a few, but, I fear, is not so good for the many, as when the earth yields 
numerous products, not crops only. If indeed some robber Arab, or some 
* lord of the manor,' who founds his right of * property * on mere ancient 
conquest, will not let the poor take the stone from the mountain, or the 
shingle from the beach; perhaps it is all one to them, as though the 
country were baked mud. Anyhow, here so it is; and the houses are 
brick, and the rooms certainly hotter than our ill-built Aleppine rooms. 

I imagine that our house must in general plan be such as king Admetus 
received Apollo into. The outer court, with chamber, corridor, &c., is the 
natural place for servants, for humbler guests, and for persons waiting 
introduction. The central oblong court is surrounded by * the men*s apart- 
ments,' behind the corridor and the pillars. The inmost court ought to 
contain * the women's apartments;' and each division of the house might 
be strongly barred off from the other. I seem now to understand, that 
what we call * Oriental jealousy * in domestic architecture, is not 'the mere 
result of polygamy, but is suggested by the climate, which forbids separate 
and tightly closed apartments through a large part of the year. We have 
in this house one very discreet femaJe, neither young nor handsome: the 
rest of us are men. But suppose a troop of young daughters. All must 
sleep on the housetop. What would be more unseemly than for all to have 
their sleeping places on the same terrace, with mere curtains for a separa- 
tion? In England our bedrooms have bolts and locks, and nobody calls 
that * Western jealousy,' but common propriety. The difference here is, 
that, since it would be highly inconvenient to part the terrace into rooms 
with bolted doors, which even so would not shut in sounds, the end is more 
simply gained by assigning a separate terrace to the women, which is 
divided or divisible by a wafi. In fact, in such a Climate the difficulty is to 
get enough privacy any how. All the inner rooms are seen into from 
the corridor. A tall house overlooks its neighbours, and probably might 
see into their bed-chambers. This also accounts for what was odd to me 
at Aleppo-— viz., that people, going to bed, seemed to drestf as if for the 
eyes of others. We were waked one night lately by a frightful occurrence 
— ^the next house was on fire. The houses are detached, and the fire did 
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not reach ns. The pillars which run round the corridor were all in a blaze 
when I first saw them, and when they were burnt, much of the house fell 
in. Nothing could be done, but look on; and we did look, anxiously and 
curiously. I then first learnt how much we could see into their house, if 
we had diosen to go to the right place and spy. What one reads of as a 
pavilion for a marriage-bower in the Arabian Nights, may have been sug- 
gested by the camp-Ufe; yet it corresponds well enough to such a close^ 
curtained compartment as married persons must have in this climate. Li ' 
not this the hdbroplouta prohcdummata which, .^chylus tells us, Helen 
abandoned? I suppose Ionic habits were all copied from these countries. 
I have taken much pains to discover all the differences of Aleppine 
idiom from that at Bagdad. The pronunciation here is clearly more 
genuine, and preserves the peculiar sounds of ih and dh distinct as well 
from t and d as from s and 2. The grammar has developed results in 
some respects more European than those of Aleppo. Thus at Aleppo there 
is no particle analogous to our preposition Ofiot the genitive, but the lan- 
guage retains a degenerate imitation of the old Arabic and old Hebrew 
device; but at Bagdad the word mdl (chattels) has degenerated into a pre- 
position wilh the sense Of^ in numerous senses. At Aleppo I fancied it 
was contact with Europe which had produced compound tenses in the verb; 
but here I find the same principle difierently worked out. Such disinte- 
gration of tiie old verb seems to arise naturally when populations are 
mixed : foreigners cannot learn and understand the refined artificialities 
which in long time grew up in primeval tongues. I have a class of big 
boys every' afternoon to teach, and this gives me exercise in talking. Tljey 
are in religion and race Armenian. It has interested me to find that the 
Armenian declensions and conjugations admit of being classified so as to 
exhibit a sensible analogy to those of Latin, enormous as is the diversity of 
^e languages. What I teach the lads is, English and Geography; but 
into the latter I put a vast miscellany, physical, political, histtMrical, up to 
my knowledge and my power of talk. F. W. N. 
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LETTER FROM TABREEZ. 



LETTER LXIII. 

Tabreez, January, 1833. 
I HAVE had 60 much fever, on and o£f, since I quitted Bagdad on Sep- 
tember 18th (the same day that we sailed from Dublin two years before), 
that I have written very few letters. Indeed, I have not much to write 
about. I am on my way to England for reasons partly person^ partly 
connected with the interests of my Bagdad Mends; and my imagination is 
in England. I have little interest in studying the character, institutions, 
prospects of the Persians and Turkomans," through whom I am but a pas- 
senger; and the letters I have had are all about the Irving controversy, 
which just now perhaps excites me more than any other religious or 
mental speculation. I am brought into this out-of-me-way region by the 
war of Egypt against the Sultan. Colonel Taylor, at Bagdad, pressed 
upon me that to go a thousand miles round was a shorter, surer,- safer, and 
cheaper process, than to try to get through Syria or Mesopotamia. In con- 
sequence, I came by way of Kermanshaw and Hamadoun to Teheraun, and 
thence to Tabreez, where the winter and fever have detained me. In 
Teheraun I was hospitably entertained by our envoy, the generous Sir John 
Campbell,, but was an invalid the whole time, and bar^y well enough to 
travel when I left. Here I am in the house of a veiy worthy m^n, a 
Mr. Nisbet, who married a lady who came out from England with Mr. 
Groves. They are both very kind to me. 

In Teheraun I was under the care of an Armenian doctor educated at 
Calcutta, but I do not think he understood m^ case at aU. He said it was 
fever caused by the alternate sun's heat and mght cold. In Sir Eobert Ker 
Porter I have read of this as causing fever ip Persia; but I never suffered 
cold by night: I was either indoors, or it was warm: I think the doctor 
learnedly decided ct priori what was my case. I did not get relief until, 
after plaguing him K>r some days to let me have a blister at the nape of my 
neck,l put it on against his will; and then I directly got better. I have a 
great idea, that in simple cases not chronic, a patient's own instinct is a 
good due to the cure. In my first fev^r at Aleppo, I am sure I was cured 
hj two emetics, which I took one after the other, not quite with the good 
will of my medical Mend, who nevertheless is a skilful man. I think my 
journey from Teheraun hither did me good on the whole. My horse once 
lay down with me in crossing a half-frozen stream: I suppose he was tired, 
and hoped by it to get rid of my weight. I was thoroughly drenched, and 
feared the worst consequences, being by no means in vigour ; but it did not 
even give me couf;h or cold, so hardened does one become by uniform ex- 
posure — ^I mean, m a steady temperature. Here I ride constwitly, and 
with much benefit, in spite of relapses into fever, whidi denote that it is 
more than superficial 
I passed near to the celebrated rock of Besittouu, so elaborately described 
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by Sir B. E. Porter, with the sculptures. He says, if I remember, that 
they represent the ten tribes brought before* Tiglath Pilezer. Our carayan 
did not go close enough to see the sculptures : we were probably half a 
mile off: but the muleteers were careful to point to them and talk of them. 
So too in going up from Babylonia into Media by the ancient pass of 
Zagros, they were eager to draw my attention to the sculptures in lofty, 
apparently inaccessible, rocks. * Your uncle made those,' said a muleteer. 
At first I did not understand; but I found he meant by my uncle ' some 
infidel.' No true believer, he said, could have done it: I suspect he thought 
the infidel had the aid of some evil genii. The sculpture is ascribed, I 
think, to some of the Sassanidae; but 3iQ pass must be very ancient, and it 
is by far the noblest work I have seen in Asia. An engineer of the 
Alps would say, there is no difficulty at alL True; but there is an im- 
mensity of laborious road-making; and that, in these countries, is a real 
wonder. When you get up the pass you are in table land, and the climate 
and the aspect quite changed. It is sometimes as green as England; but 
where the dast was up to my mule's knees, I was amazed to see oaks of 
the noblest size studding the hills. I asked whence they got water: the 
muleteers replied, that in air so fine they wanted no water; but I think the 
roots must strike deep down, where they have steady supplies. Eerman- 
shaw and Hamadaun seem most delightful and magnificent countries. This, 
I suppose, was the heart of old Me£a. At Teheraun the plain is too ex- 
tensiye; here, the winter is too bitter. The fruit in Eermanshaw was a 
splendid sight, and the cheapness of the delicious sultana-grapes wonderful 
to me even after Aleppine prices. 

In case you care to know it, I send you the following, which I copied 
from the mouths of Sir John Campbell and Mr. McNeile at Teheraun, con- 
cerning the powers of horses and mules. McNeile is the surgeon of the 
embassy, but he has lately much more given himself to politics and 
diplomacy. He is an experienced and accomplished Persian scholar. 

1. Forty-six mules, taken at random and heavily laden, journeying with 
the horses of Sir J. Campbell's party, performed 1280 miles in 27 days. 

2. A gentleman left Sheerauz as on Saturday noon, and arrived at 
Teheraun as on Thursday; the distance, 520 miles. He left Teheraun as 
on Sunday next at noon, and reached Sheerauz at noon of the following 
Sunday. At Sheerauz he stayed five days, and set out again as on Friday 
noon, and reached Teheraun once more at midday on the Friday following. 
All this was performed on the back of one horse, not previously celebrated. 

3. A man came from Isfahaun to Teheraun (240 miles) in three days to 
inform Mr. McNeile of his master's illness. McNeile instantly set off with 
two servants, and also arrived at Isfahaun in three days. The horses were 
all called ordinary good ones.! . 

I am learning what I can of Turkish, if only for the road. It is the 
Turkomaun, and differs sensibly f^om the Ottoman in the verb— 4.e., in the 
termination of first person plural; but it is a mere trifle. I have a young 
man to teach me, and am oddly driven out of my Arabic by it The other 

♦ We now know from Colonel Rawlinson that they represent the conquest 
of Darius Hystaspis over the ten pretenders to regal independence in the 
Persian empire. 1854. 

t These gentlemen estimated the Persian farsakh (parasang) as four 
English miles, by actual measurement on the plain of Teheraun. But I 
suspect that they wrongly assumed tiiat what the natives call a farsakh is 
always the same distance. 1854. 
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day a messenger arrived, briDging me letters from Bagdad: he could only 
ta& Arabic, and though I understood every word he said, I conld not 
answer him intelligibly: I mixed Turkish with my reply, and coald not 
command Arabic words. I do not like Turkish. It is stereotype and 
artificial, with no decided accent on one syllable, but a system of con- 
tinuous muttering, like French. It is so inverted and so periodic, that to 
be eloquent or gushing in it strikes me as impossible. However, might not 
one a priori have said this of Demosthenean Greek? Perhaps so. The 
native mind finds vent in what to other people seems artificiaL After all, 
I wait to hear of an eloquent Turk. F. W. N. 



Ill 
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LETTER LXIV. 

Constantinople, April 9th, 1833^ 
I AM on my way to England, bnt do not know how long I may stay there, 
I stayed me worst of the winter at Tabreez, which restored my health, 
after I had suffered low feyer on and off, from eating too little meat and 
too mnch of melon, &c., in trayelling. (At least, this is on the wh(de my 
solution? I cotdd not get meat for love or money, except in the towns of 
E^manshaw and Hamadaun themselves, and a few other great places.) I 
came with a Persian servant from Tabreez to Erzeroom. I had been dis- 
suaded from travelling with a Tartar, as dangerous from the fatigue. But 
when at Erzeroom an English Tartar came through (ie,, one in the pay of 
the English government), and I was advised, that in these times of peace 
to England and Persia he would not force me on if I were ill, and when I 
ascertained that by reason of the snow he could not travel by night, at 
least in the highlands, I thought I was sure of sleep, at least in the first 
week, and that in weather so cold I need not fear fever from exertion. In 
fact, I rode into Scutari more vigorous than I left Erzeroom. Nevertheless, 
if I had known the various forms of terror which were to be encountered 
hj the. Tartar, I hardly think I should have had courage. Sir John 
Campbell, indeed, at Teneraun, when his amiable lady one day comforted 
me by the information that the road to Constantinople was quite easy (safe 
from robbers, she perhaps should have said). Sir John struck in : * Mr. N., 
I must not let you be deceived; I tell you honestly, there are many places 
where the Tartar dares not rideJ He was right, but I never guessed all the 
horrors which snow adds to a journey. I was told at Tabreez that I should 
find the reads * beaten,' and foolishly imagined a road beaten ./Zaf, as by 
wheels and sledges. I was undeceived as to this, even in the wide plains 
and broad hillsides from Tabreez to Erzeroom. 

There first I learned what is a ladder-road. All the beasts try to go in 
one track. The first horse's foot makes deep holes in the snow, into which 
the rest try to step; but as they have no drill-serjeant to say to them. Left, 
Right, many of them get the foot wrong, and, by stepping just aside, dig 
short trenches across the path instead of round holes. The average depth 
of the trench is perhaps two-thirds up to the horse's knee. A man walking 
steps on the ridges, and goes lightly. A horse walking goes safely and 
laboriously. But when you try to trot, as you must with the Tartar, the 
horse's step is too long for one rung of the ladder, and too short for two; 
so he has to scramble along awkwardly and dangerously. Besides, snow 
often drifts into the holes, and then gets trodden again. By the repetition 
of this process, the road becomes a hard, compact, narrow line, ill discerned 
in the midst of soft snow of the same level. A tinge in the colour shows 
its main direction, but you never know its breadth or its edge. You trot 
along the top of ^ shaq;>-edged mound of unseen breadth; so every now 
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and then down goes a fore foot or a hind foot into soft snow: thus you roll 
about like a ship at sea, and will be unhorsed unless you are always firm in 
the saddle. But when I got into Asia Minor, with hills so contracted and 
dense, things got worse and worse. Wherever there are precipices, a snow 
road forms itself as near to the edge as possible. Wby tiiis is, I first 
learned when we had to make a fresh track through new snow. In spite of 
my remonstrances, the guide went frightfully near to the edge. He gave 
as his reason, * because the snow always stands shallowest Siere.' Each 
new comer follows him who first floundered through; so you see your path 
winding like a serpent where it might be straight, beside the increased 
terror it adds to precipices. Indeed, when a thaw begins, you often find 
that rills of water have undermined your path, and all of a sudden (per- 
haps when your horse's head is turned to the precipice) his feet break 
through . into the water below. The shock of this to my nerves did not 
diminish by custom, and I should be sorry to have to repeat it. I did not 
learn whether fatal accidents are common: there is no register. Yet if 
Tartars were lost, it would be known to the English. Perhaps the real 
danger is less than the terror. 

I lament to confess that I became a mere animal in that fortnight firom 
Erzeroom to Scutari. I could only think of two things — ^my horse's feet, 
and my horse's footing. These were my waking care and my dozing 
dream. I have a little chewed the cud in the few days I have been here, 
but on the road I could not even admire fine scenery, when sometimes the 
mist dispersed and there was something grand or beautiful: but I hardly 
seemed to know whether there was or was not. But I know intimately 
every horse that carried me. I could describe him and all his paces, and 
tell how many farsakhs I came on his back. My timidity in riding was 
increased by seeing the Tartar's mishaps. His horse fell eleven .times with 
him, and more than once upon him; but the soft snow saved him from any- 
thing worse than bruises. My horse fell not once with me, because I was 
so much less daring. 

The length of the journey is hard to reduce to English measure. The 
gentlemen at Tabreez assured me that accurate measurements of the 
farsakh had been made at Teheraun, and that it is four English miles. If 
this be true, it is about 1,200 miles from Erzeroom to Scutari, and we came 
about 500 miles the first week, 700 the second. But the American mis- 
sionary here is confident that the distance is far less, and by the map it 
looks less. Maps, indeed, are very deceitful in a mountainous region; not 
to say, that a snow path is much longer than you have to go on dry ground. 
I estimated that the stages would have averaged eight farsakhs (thirty-two 
miles?) to each horse, only that many of the stables were ruined (as the 
Tartar called it)— t.e., their revenues and their horses gone, in which case 
we had to take our horses double stages. 

The horses drink to their fill before setting out. The Tartar starts at a 
fast walk, gets gradually into a shuffle, and studies the pace and power of 
all the beasts : at last he takes a sharp trot, but slackens before any of them 
lose breath. He then tightens any packs that have shown themselves loose, 
and prepares for a new and longer run. His great problem is, that the 
weakest horse of the set (who really sets the pace) shall come in well at the 
last. The Tartar rides with a long stirrup, like a European. I had got 
into some approach to Eastern practice, but he lengthened my stirrup, and 
said — *The short stirrup will do well for a single day's ride; but no man's 
knee could bear to be bent, day and night, in a long journey.' But in no 
case can one rise in the stirrup. I began to ride so from Tabreez with my 
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own servant, while we had good ground; bnt in the third sta^e I found the 
fatigue unendurable to the sinews above the ankle. After this, I learned 
to jog, as ^BngUsh soldiers. I expected it to distress mj brain, but found 
it did not The horses have great endurance. I sat on one horse's back 
thirteen hours, minus a quarter of an hour's rest; and as we rode fast into 
our stable, he pulled me very hard to get into a gallop, and fine splashing 
work that was. He had come a double stage, sixteen farsakhs, much of it 
deep in snow. This was an Arab, and perhaps mj best horse. (The 
horses in the Turkish stables are immeasurably superior to those in the 
Persian. I always had to give extra feeds of oats to the Persian ones 
myself to make uiem go at all, so starved were they.) I had one Turko- 
maun horse, an animal of greater size and stride, but uneasy. He carried 
me through the swamps of Kicomedia, an execrable place. We had some 
bad swamps in the mountains, but nothing to these. We rode through 
them in the night, and I almost thought the guide must have been misled 
by the darkness, but he went boldly on, and without consultations. A 
good bit of our ride was literally up and down through deeppits, like 
ponds, with mud at die bottom, often up to the horses' uiees. Tjiq guide 
rode down into it, floundered through, and struggled up. The Tartar did 
not dare to follow till the sound told him that the guide was safe out. And 
this is the high road to Constantinople! Indeed, 3ie bridge was disagree- 
able enough. It had for its floor a sort of ' corduroy ' road of split trees 
rudely naSed down. The river beneath is marshy and broad, and you saw 
the water between, and though a man's foot could not slip through the 
empty spaces, that of a horse might. We had to lead the animals very 
gently: they felt their way tenderly enough. I thought when the Turks 
did build a bridge, they might as well have made a dosed floor to it As 
I am telling you uglinesses of travel, let me add two other things that dis- 
tressed me : and first, riding fast through forests in the dark. T&aj a time I 
bobbed my head to avoid having it knocked off by the bough of a tree, 
when it was only a shadow or illusion that threatened me. ^condly, the 
Tartar certainly had the tendency which Xenophon justifies in the Medes 
and Persians, of riding particularly fast down the hiUs. In a small gallop, 
and with a f^sh horse, I believe this is not at all bad, provided tmit the 
rider can keep his seat; but in a trot, and with a taxed horse! m^ respect 
for the Tartar could not reconcile my nerves to it By-the-bye, Xenophon 
would find himself quite at home in modern Armenia. I there found what 
he describes, underground houses, where a family lives with the cattie, &c., 
all in one apartment It was apt to be painfullv warm to one coming out 
of the intense cold. I was once scorched in the skin of my face by it, 
as if I had been exposed to the sun. 

Perhaps you know enough of Turkish travelling, to be aware that the 
traveller is fed by the Tartar, whose protegi he everywhere appears to be. 
You make a round bargain with him, which includes horses, and food, and 
stable fees, &c., &c My 'Tartar' was an Osmanli (as perhaps they 
all are) : he was honest, frank, and liber^ and always tried to get for me the 
best food that was to be had: only eggs and bread were to be certainly 
counted on. Once he asked me if I liked honey. Yes. And butter? 
Yes. He then brought both, and invited me to eat I said. Where is 
bread? Oh, replied he, this will do without bread. He actually gobbled 
square lumps of hard honey and hard butter, and mistook my desire of 
bread with it for paraimmy I I little had expected to meet such an illustra- 
tion of sacred prophecy — ^Isaiah vii. I never imagined I could have gained 
such a power of sleeping for an hour, or two hours, and at last even for ten 

Q 
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minittes, if he got off at a friendly cabin for a thimblefiill of co£^ groats 
-^I meiUd^ in Our last week, in which I had no regular m^ht deep. He, 
poor fellow, coold not sleep; for he had two horses carrying gold, which 
made him too anxious at our resting places; but he dozed famously while 
on horsebadk. Dr. Eidd used to teU us, that the wrist, the eyelid, and the 
nape of the neck, went to sleep before the brain, a charitable excuse for 
one who drops a prayerbook in church from drowsiness. I wish I could get 
Dr. Kidd to tell me, whether the knee does not (at least by habit) remain 
awake after the brain is asleep: for I never saw the Tartar loose in the 
saddle, even when he was all nidnodding. He was evidently respected 
everywhere as a government official, and he spoke with authori^; but I 
never saw him violet to any one, not even to the packhorses, which some- 
times gave him severe trouble by running off the track into deep snow. 
This reminds me of another torm^it^— the having to outstrip a caravan in 
f^ont of you. The conditions of the problem are simplest, if by good luck 
the beasts are marching dose, and there is a mounted traveller or muleteer 
ahead. So soon as you can make him hear your shout and bring him to a 
halt, yon have merety to wade past the whole line. But it far onener hap- 
pens that a number of laden beasts are ahead, and much scattered. The 
muleteers are here and there, but chiefly bring up the rear. When you tiy 
to scramble past a laden beast, he thinks you come to beat him, and he 
bolts; and as he is in the path and you in the snow, he is not so easily out- 
stript One after another has to be passed in this laborious way. 

But I am telling you too much of this sort of thing. I have no time to 
rewrite tins letter; and if I had, I could not condense it; I could only cut 
out I must tmst that you will skim, skip, and forgive whatever you may 
find excessive* It will witness to you, of what sort of things my head of 
late has been full. I intend to come to Ikigland by ship. F. W. N. 
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Constantinople, April 11th, 1833. 

♦ ♦ ♦ The Bosphorus is very beautiful: no doubt it is. The roll of 
sea waves along what looks only like a broad river, is itself fine: you must 
add the tints of sea and sW,.and the fine hills that are behind. Yet, I 
confess, Constantmople itself looks to me like mere card-houses — ^bright 
blue and bright red; and they are not much better. By being perched up 
so steep, they force themselves on the eye, and draw off the mind from any 
beauty of the mosques : but in fact I have a moral repulsion to a mosque, 
which hinders my enjoying it. Perhaps I am out of humour: Constanti- 
nople is so dreamuUv dear to one who jpomea from Asia : (I pa^ ten niastres, 
or half crown, a lught, for my mere bed: full London price:) it is also very 
chilly and raw. iniough I passed the winter at Tabreez, where the ther- 
mometer of a night was at sero of Fs^enheit; though I sometimes had my 
eyelashes and mustaches frozen, there and in travelling; yet I never caught 
cold. But here, with the wet cold, and such apologies for fires, I suffer as 
I have not since the Aleppo winters, and have sore throat, &c, Tet I do 
enjoy the bed with sheets : it is an inexpressible luxury. How I have 
longed for it, but in vam, when suffering fever t to be able really to un- 
dress! But I must not write of such matters, nor of mcnre serious ones that 
distract my judgment and distress me. 
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I have Been the American missionaries here, Mr. and Mrs. GoodaU. He 
^yes himself entirely to promote the sdf-reform of the Armenian church, 
lliis fundamentall/ agrees with what Mr. Hartley, of the Church Mission- 
ary Society told me was the Society's proceeding toward the Greek church 
in Greece and in Anatolia: it also agrees with Groves's plan at Bagdad. 
I cannot censure it: I must approve it: yet I have a painful belief that it 
cannot long go on in the friendly way they all design. From the day that 
Armenian or Greek laymen awaken to the desire of other teaching then 
they get from their own clergy, a schism will arise between these and the 
missionary, and in the face of the heathen that fatal odious oontrorerffy df 
church against church will recur. That is bad enough at home, yet there 
it may seem bearable; here, it is self-stultifying to Clmstianity. But I am 
faithless, and see too many difficulties. Mr. (jKx)dall seems an energetic, 
and I know he is a kind man. There were a ^reat man^ Armenians at his 
house. This zeal of the Americans for Turkish Christianitjr is a new and 
striking phenomenon. Two of them came to Bevroot while we were at 
Aleppo (no, I think one of them, Mr. Bird, was there previously ), and I 
now hear a rumour of some coming to Armenia itself. 

The mosques in Constantinople nave more variety than elsewhere, though 
here also tJie well-known tower and minaret shape prevails. It seems an 
error to cover an immense building with delicate beautr, as smooth porce- 
lain« I noticed Persian mosques which had inlaid blue enamel, minute 
enough for a drawing-room table. But, I suppose, here, as in England, 
traditionary sacred usages must not be questioned. 

I have seen Mr. , to whom I brought letters of introduction. In 

reply to a general question of mine, * Well, how does the Sultan go on V 
wliich deserved none but a vague answer, he said: *He employs hsSf of his 
time in drunkenness, and the other half in studying which coin next to 

debase.* Whatever else Mr. may or may not be, he is certainly 

experienced in Constantinople, and he seemed to me a jovial man, of coarse 
truthftdness. The drunkenness is painfully confirmea by all that I heard 
of the * Sultan's friends' at Bagdad. Joined with the degradation of coin, 
it suggests that political misfortunes are the true cause of each. One cannot 
think the conqueror of the Janissaries a weak man, or likely to fall into mean 
vice except from overwhelming calamity. But if the Osmanli empire 
perish with him, their future historians will represent his drunkenness as 
caiue^ not effect. 

At Erzeroum I halted for a Tartar to Constantinople, and there fell in 
with Belgian newspapers, and read about the siege of Antwerp with deep 
interest and surprize. I also met there Mr. Godfrey Yigne, on his way 
into JPersia, or perhaps India. Tou probably know his name as an Ameri- 
can traveller. He is an old schoolfdlow of mine, and we were mutually 
pleased to meet I regret his encountering ^ve dangers with no very 
definite objects, religious, political or scientific. The cold at Erzeroum 
was intense. Mr. Zohraub, who hospitably entertained me, said that the 
winter there was ordinarily six months; that is, the snow lies six months 
on Ae plain. The thermometer was often at 16° below Farenheit while I 
was there. Hie mist so enveloped Ararat as I passed, that I could not 
have guessed there was any mountain at all, where I ought (I believe) to 
have had a fine view. But I really did not grieve: I was absorbed in 
tiioughts alternately far lower and far higher than Ararat. However in passing 
through Armenia, I fancied I saw better why so eminently mountainous 
a coimtry has ill-preserved its liberty in any age of the world, and that, 
tliongh inhabited (I suppose) by a homogeneous nation. Vast mountains 
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there so along with large plains and broad valleys, very accessible to 
encumbered armies. Countries like Anatolia, whose snrface is like billows 
and broken seas, are far more defensible than those which I would rather 
compare to Atlantic wayes. But I could not help speculating, whether the 
career of the Armenians is really run, seeing that in their d^persion they 
preserve national existence with such tenacity. Some students of prophecy 
expect the Jews to be the great missionaries, when converted. It may be 
that they are to be converted; but humanly speaking, this is far harder 
than that the Armenians should imbibe European influences and something 
of Protestant spirituality, //"this come about (and it is an object worthy 
of England, America, I*russia, and Sweden), their wide dispersion and 
extended connections might make it a historico-theologlcal event of the 
first scala F. W. N. 



LETTER LXVI. 

Constantinople, April 14th, 1833. 

I want you to know that I am safe here, on my way to England * ♦ 
♦ * ♦ * I shall tell you what I am thinking about the Turks, I mean 
the Ottomans. I take free leave often to wish their empire overturned. 
Since happily my wishes cannot affect the result, I can harmlessly give 
them swing, without asking whether anything worse would come after the 
Ottomans. Nevertheless, I feel some tenderness to them as a nation, 
especially as I suspect that an Ottoman at bottom is very like a John Bull! 
As I passed through Anatolia, tliey used to come round the posthouse while 
we changed horses, an affair of at least an hour, sometimes two or three; 
and many of them reminded me of English farmers. They are broadfaced, 
with eyes wide, not seldom fairhaired, I mean brownish, disposed to be fat, 
good humoured and unintellectual; only, many of them have more of the 
swell than our people. I could only talk Turkish for travelling purposes, 
and could not indulee in exchange of sentiment; but I generally felt them 
to be worthy, neighbourly people, who would be kind to me m distress; 
and I liked them as I looked at them, while I grieved that they were Mos- 
lems. Their national pride is often striking. For instance, when I was 
just passing the Persian frontier, I asked my guide of what nation he was. 
He lifted his head towards heaven, and said, *By God! I am an Osmanli.' 
This sounds profane in England, but the simple gravity of the people makes 
it otherwise here. At my various hsdting-places, in Persia and Turkey, 
I often had Moslems round me performing their devotions; and I could 
distinguish the Ottoman by his sincere earnestness, Uie Persian by his 
levity. Indeed, the latter often chatters frivolously between his successive 
acts of worship. Do not suppose that I pretend that the English nation 
has any longer (if it ever had) a religious enthusiasm, or that I assimilate 
the infantine convictions of Turkish religion with the contemplative faith 
of Englishmen. Nevertheless, in spite of diversities, I venture on the 
following recipe. Forbid in England aU statesmanlike instruction, remove the 
press, disfranchise the commercial and professional classes, explode the 
House of Commons, swamp the Upper House with deans and ecclesiastical 
lawyers, put the whole administration of the three kingdoms, with their 
colonies and dependencies, mder l^e country aendemen; and the British 
empire will presently seem to be in the hands of Ottomans. I am far fh>m 
^ sure that we should have their virtues, as their vices. 
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Bat this is theory, and perhaps stupid: let me speak of fact, I first 
learned, in coming through Anatolia, what a fortress that country is to 
them. Do not laugh at my being made so learned by a fortnight's run 
along one road. I reason thus : that road is by nature the best which exists ; 
for if, by going two hundred miles out of the way, plain country could be 
got, it would hd worth while to go rotmd. Hence, knowing of what sort is 
the Tartar's road, I infer that the rest of the country is not less difficult I 
say, therefore, it is the natural and impregnable fortress of the Ottomans. 
Suppose that, through the treaty of Adrianople, the Sultan lost all strength 
in Europe; suppose Greece, fostered by England and France, to rob him 
of the south, Bussia of the north, and that Egypt takes from him all 
Arabian Isldm; still, if the Ottomans hold to one head, my impression is, 
that they can keep Anatolia against all the world. The gemus which made 
a military road across the Alps might, perhaps, make one in Anatolia, if he 
were first put in possession: but such deep dells as wq rode down andjip, 
such pine mountains, such riyers, with steep banks (especially the Halys, 
or Kizil Irmak), such mouldering hillsides, such swamps, would be a long 
puzzle, I think, to the artillenr and baggage of Europe. Since riding through 
Anatolia, I do not think the Ottoman power so near to ruin as I before 
thought; or, rather; I did not before distii^uish their home force from their 
conquests. Their empire might fall, and meir kingdom stand; which, after 
all, might not be the worst tmnff for themselyes. 

One comparison does not exdude another: so, though I just now likened 
a single Ottoman to a John Bull, I will compare their empire to that of old 
Rome. Facts now proclaim, that the Ottcmians, like the Bomans, haye 
known how to crush, but not how to goyem. The difierence is, that they 
are not so good money-squeezers as the Bomans. They haye crushed ma- 
terial prosperity, but not national spirit. The Bomans crushed national spirit, 
but, for a while, fostered material prosperity: yet the body could not last 
when the spirit had fled, and all mouldered into rotteness. Under the 
Ottomans, as we haye seen, the Greeks did not at all lose national spirit: 
probably they haye aained it, as compared to the old Greek empire. Nor 
haye the Arabs, or the Armenians, or the Syrians (Moslem or Christian), 
had their soul squeezed out of them, except what was done before the 
Ottomans came. I used to think there was nothing to be gained in these 
parts by insurrection, but a change of despots, I now see mere may be a 
change of dynaety^ and of the imperial race. We do not know what is best: 
we haye to stand still, and see the disposal of €k>d. But, for anything that we 
know, there may be an independent Wahabi dynasty in Arabia, a renewed 
Khalifat in Bagdad, or Egypt, or Damascus, an Ottoman Sultan in Ana- 
tolia, a free Seryia and Greece in Europe. I haye no prophecies concerning 
the future; but I see that the contingencies are more numerous than the 
yery limited experiences of past history suggest. Jtot enough! 

F.W.N. 
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